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THE MANUFACTURE OF PEAT. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis Industria donis.—CLAUDIAN. 


Tue mechanical preparation of raw 
peat for use as fuel, is a branch 
of industry that has excited a 
great deal of interest of late years 
in Ireland, but, hitherto, all the 
attempts that have been made to 
establish the manufacture on a 
sound remunerative basis, have, un- 
fortunately, proved unsuccessful. 
The importance that properly at- 
taches to the development of this 
source of industrial wealth, may be 
estimated by the extent of waste 
bog, now useless, that would at 
once be impressed with a new and 
tangible value, while the compara- 
tively small area of bog surface that 
is at present made available for a 
supply of indifferent fuel, would 
become far more valuable than it 
now is. The waste land in Ire- 
land amounts to 4,357,338 acres, of 
which it is estimated that nearly 
four millions are bog, of a more or 
less valuable description. Mr. Box, 
C.E., who has devoted much at- 
tention to the subject, assures us 
that, from the various surveys he 
has made, and other sources of in- 
formation, he believes it would be 
safe to calculate on three millions 
of acres of bog that are capable 
of being worked advantageously, 
as regards depth and situation. He 


takes the average depth of bog to 
be nine feet, which is a moderate 
estimate, and this depth would give 
11,250 tons of raw peat to the 
acre; and allowing six tons of raw 
peat to yield one ton of peat-coal, 
the produce per acre of coal would 
be 1875 tons, or for the three mil- 
lions of workable bog 5,625,000,000 
tons, or nearly six billions of tons 
of valuable peat-coal. This is a 
moderate computation for Ireland 
alone, and it might be reasonably 
trebled for Great Britain. 

It will thus be seen that the 
utilization of our bogs is a matter 
of great magnitude and importance 
to Irish interests—far more, so in- 
deed, than at first sight would ap- 
pear. It is true that the various 
experimental attempts from time to 
time made of late years, not only 
to manufacture good cheap peat 
fuel, but also to utilize other pro- 
ducts of peat, all eventuated in 
discouraging failure, but this ought 
not to paralyze further action, be- 
cause failure resulted from defects 
not necessarily connected with the 
enterprise itself, but rather with the 
means employed to carry it out. 
Confining our attention to the me- 
chanical preparation of peat-coal, 
we find that the principal cause of 
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failure must be attributed to the 
imperfect and costly means em- 
ployed in its manufacture. The 
principle it was attempted to carry 
out in the manufacture was essen- 
tially faulty, and this a moment’s 
consideration will show. 

Bog Peat is decayed vegetable 
matter in a state of transition towards 
becoming coal, by the natural opera- 
tion of time. It exists in various 
stages of decomposition, according to 
locality and age. Ordinary, peat pre- 
pared in the ordinary way for fuel, 
is of two kinds—one is tut with a 
“slane” or “spade,” spread out on 
the bog surface in the first instance to 
dry, then collected and set up end- 
ways in small heaps, preparatory to 
being carted home and stacked for 
use. The second kind is much su- 
perior, though more expensive to 
make than the “cut turf.” It is 
made out of the black peat taken 
from the bottom of the bog, worked 
up into the consistency of thick 
mud, then spread out on the bog 
surface to the depth of six in- 
ches or so, and marked off into 
brick-like shapes for drying. This 
turf, when properly made and effec- 
tually dried is very hard, and of 
superior quality to any other pre- 
pared in the ordinary way. But 
even the best turf, when air-dried 
under the most favourable con- 
ditions, seldom contains less than 
20 ;er cent. of water, and this 
detracts proportionally from its 
value as a heat-producer, because 
so much of its caloric is necessarily 
wasted in evaporating the large per 
centage of water it contains. 

Now, heretofore all improvements 
in the manufacture of peat for fuel 
in Ireland have been attempted by 
means of mechanical compression, 
To this end very ingenious machines 
were designed, and it was for no 
want of inventive genius or me- 
chanical skill that the principle of 
compression failed in practice. Ad- 
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mirable machines, for the purpose, 
were invented to squeeze the water 
out of the peat, thereby rendering it 
dense and solid, so as to be more 
easily dried, and more valuable when 
dried, because it would contain, thus 
prepared, a greater amount of heat- 
producing material in smaller bulk. 
But the process was not only faulty 
in principle, it was also hopelessly 
expensive. Ordinary peat, when cut 
in the bog, may be taken to contain, 
on an average, about 80 per cent, 
of water; so that a machine would 
have to squeeze some five or six tons 
of raw peat to produce one ton of 
comparatively waterless compressed 
peat. Thus a great expenditure of 
mechanical force is involved, and 
this force cannot be brought into 
action without a corresponding ex- 
penditure of water or steam as a 
But water could be 
rarely made available as a motive 
power, therefore steam should be 
employed, and as raw peat is light 
and porous, and the 80 per cent. of 
water it contains is incompressible, 
and must be squeezed out by enor- 
mous pressure, the outlay in fuel to 
generate steam, in wages, and wear 
and tear of machivery, was found so 
great, that such attempts never yet 
proved remunerative. We cannot 
say there has been any want of skill, 
capital, and energy in giving the 
principle of compression a fair trial ; 
but after much spirited enterprize 
the manufacture had to be aban+ 
doned, simply because it could not 
be profitably conducted. Besides, 
it was found that, even with the 
employment of enormous pressure, 
perfectly solid and waterless peat- 
coal could not be obtained by com- 
pression and subsequent air-drying. 
The roots of the raw peat consist of 
little tubes, that absorb and retain 
a deal of water, and they are sur- 
rounded by particles of decomposed 
vegetable matter that forms, in fact, 
the bed in which they grow ; when, 
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therefore, pressure is employed to 
squeeze the water out of the root- 
tubes, this decomposed matter acts as 
a soft opposing cushion, and largely 
nullifies the compressive force em- 
ployed—to such an extent, indeed, 
is force nullified, that the peat-coal 
thus prepared still retains, as already 
observed, some 20 per cent. of water, 
even when air-dried under favour- 
able circumstances, as regards wea- 
ther. It was thus demonstrated by 
careful experiment and expensive 
experience that to carry out the 
principle of compression involved a 
process a& once imperfect and un- 
profitable ; that afforded, in fact, no 
prospect of becoming either a manu- 
facturing or commercial success. 
Such was the state of matters 
some five-and-twenty years ago, 
when a French gentleman, M. Chal- 
leton de Brughat, having turned his 
attention to the subject, commenced 
to experimentalise with peat, and 
was so fortunate as to be rewarded 
with signal success. He discovered 
the very best way, the most econo- 
mical and perfect, by which raw peat 
can be manufactured into peat-coal. 
In the first place, he found that 
black bog stuff, that is, thoroughly 
decomposed peat, consists of very 
minute particles which, when well- 
puddled together, with a due admix- 
ture of water, can be passed through 
a very fine sieve, and that these 
particles, when submitted to the pro- 
cess of drying, possess an adhesive 
affinity, the effect of which is to 
combine them together in one solid 
mass, analagous in density and hard- 
ness to ordinary coal. By using a 
very fine sieve, and manipulating 
patiently and carefully, he found 
that he could obtain from good black 
peat a substance far superior, in 
delicacy of grain and hardness, to 
ordinary coal. The peat particles 
thus treated became fossilized, as it 
were ; 80 much so, indeed, as to equal 
the petrified organic matter, kuown 
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as jet. This jet-like peat-coal is 
susceptible of being worked as jet. 
It will take a very high polish, can 
be turned in a lathe, and converted 
into various articles of beauty and 
utility. M. De Brughat made a good 
deal of peat-goal, and also of the 
peat-jet, out of which he manufac- 
tured a variety of beautiful artistic 
articles, such as vases, cups, &c. 
He first brought his discovery under 
public notice at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855, and again in 1867 ; on both 
occasions he obtaived prize medals, 
Thus the conversion of peat into 
coal became an accomplished fact, 
and the only matter that remained 
for solution was the important one 
of cost. Could the principle of peat 
conversion, discovered by M. de 
Brughat, be profitably applied—was 
it capable of practical application as 
a remuuerative branch of industry? 

It will be readily understood that 
the great merit of M. de Brughat’s 
discovery consisted in this—that he 
could, by the employment of artificial 
means, facilitate the natural process 
by which raw peat becomes decom- 
posed and separated into minute 
particles, and also by which those 
particles are combined and acquire 
the character and density of coal. 
What was attempted to be done by 
compression, he uccomplished by 
macerating the raw peat in water, 
and allowing the pulpy mass to drain 
by subsidence when the particles, 
by a natural cohesive affinity, united 
and solidified. Thus the question 
became one of machinery. The raw 
peat should be thoroughly disin- 
tegiated, macerated, and worked up 
into a pulpy mass; and hence, after 
M. de Brughat’s discovery had been 
made public, several mills were de- 
signed to effect this, and carry on 
the manufacture. 

It is not our purpose to enter 
into a comparisou respecting the 
merits of the various machiues that 
have been constructed for the pur 
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pose cf peat maceration, it is suf- 
ficient to know that on the continent 
and in Canada, several machines 
have been at work, and various me- 
thods of manufacture have been 
tested during the last fifteen years 
with complete success. Last year 
a commission was organised under 
the auspices of Alderman Pur- 
don, of Dublin, for the purpose “ of 
investigating in the public interest, 
by personal examination, such of 
the best modern systems of prepar- 
ing improved fuel from peat as are 
now to be found elsewhere.” With 
this view the commission visited 
several of the chief localities on 
the continent, where the manufac- 
ture of peat fuel is carried on, and 
found various methods of manufac- 
ture at work, but they say that 
“the principle in all is the same” — 
the raw peat is subjected to a pulp- 
ing process, indispensable for the 
production of density, without the 
aid of any mechanical compression. 
This is simply De Brughat’s dis- 
covery, and we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find the commission take 
no notice of his highly valuable 
and successful labours. In reporting 
the result of their investigation, 
however, they declare that “in the 
application of the principle of mace- 
rating the raw peat, aud in the air 
drying process, will be found the 
only reasonable system of produc- 
ing dense turf upon a commercial 
basis,” and then they go on to re- 
commend that owing to our vari- 
able and humid climate the manu- 
facture would be greatly facilitated 
by the erection of drying sheds. 
Several companies have been re- 
cently formed in England and Ire- 
land for the manufacture of peat- 
ecai on M. Brughat’s principle of 
maceration, though there does not 
appear to be a complete concur- 
rence of opinion as to the best 
means by which the manufacture 
is to be carried out. Among others 
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who have devoted attention to the 
subject, Mr, Box, C.E., has patented 
a process which has been adopted 
by “The Irish Peat Fuel Company” 
and others. Mr. Box uses, with his 
patent adaptations, the pcwerful 
disintegrating mill, designed and 
constructed by Mr. Carr, of Bristol, 
which is six feet four inches in 
diameter, and works in water. 
With respect to the mode of manu- 
facture, we may state briefly, with- 
out going into miuute details, that 
the raw peat is brought to the mill 
on an agricultural tramway, in 
waggons holding one ton, each, and 
after having been properly mace- 
rated and cleansed from impurities, 
the pulp—which is nothing more 
than the carbonaceous particles of 
the peat—is conducted into reser- 
voirs 160 feet long by 42 wide, 
that have been prepared to receive 
it. The sides of these reservoirs 
are made of a kiad of rough basket 
work, eighteen inches high, like the 
sheep hurdles called ‘“ wattles,” 
and the water, in which the peat 
particles are held in suspension, 
flows rapidly away on all sides, 
acted on by the natural force of 
subsidence. So rapidly indeed does 
this pressure of gravitation act, that 
the pulp will be ready to cut in 
forty-eight hours, unless, indeed, 
it rains very heavily; but even 
heavy rain is not so injurious in 
retarding the work as might be 
supposed, because, as the water 
flows away and the pulp gains con- 
sistency, an oily skin is formed and 
covers it all over, thus rendering it 
impervious to water. When the 
pulp has acquired sufficient consis- 
tency, its surface is marked out by 
a cutter—ingeniously contrived and 
employed—into regular brick-like 
shapes, which facilitates the process 
of drying so much, that in twenty- 
four hours afterwards they are 


generally dry and firm enough to 
The brick-shapes 


bear handling. 
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are then lifted separately, placed on 
light waggons, wheeled to the dry- 
ing sheds, and ranged in twelve tiers. 
one over the other, where they re- 
main for about one month, when, 
being completely dried, they are re- 
moved, still on the same waggons, and 
stacked like bricks ready for delivery. 

Now, as regards the commercial 
value of peat-coal, there can be no 
doubt whatever that when properly 
manufactured it is a very economi- 
cal substitute for ordinary pit coal. 
Common turf was used, more than 
thirty years ago, by the City of 
Dublin Company’s steamers on the 
Shannon, but peat-coal has, of late 
years, been extensively used in 
working Jocomotives on continental 
and American railways, and has 
been found to answer exceedingly 
well, The cost of manufacturing 
peat-coal for the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, where wages 
rule high, is under five shillings per 
ton, while it possesses a heating 
power equal to good pit coal, in the 
proportion of five to four. On the 
continent the cost of production is 
about six shillings per ton, which is 
above the average in Ireland, in- 
clusive of all expenses, as estimated 
by Mr. Box, who calculates that 
when pit coal is twenty shillings 
per ton, the proportional value 
of peat coal is sixteen shiilings, 
which, with ordinary prudence in 
management, and skill in manufac- 
turing, would yield a return on the 
capital employed of 200 per cent. 
This certainly is a very eucourag- 
ing prospect, and from ali the evi- 
dence before us we are justified in 
believing that the estimated profit is 
not fanciful or speculative, but war- 
ranted by practical experience. 

We are strengthened in this 
opinion by the decisive results ob- 
tained by M. de Brughat in working 
his manufactures. We have already 
mentioned that this gentleman was 
the first who, some five-and-twenty 
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years ago, discovered the macerating 
process to be the true one for the 
conversion of raw peat into peat- 
coal. He established a manufactory 
in France, which has yielded him 
immense profit. He laboured most 
successfully in improving the pro- 
cess of manufacture and the ma- 
chinery by which it is effected. 
Having, as he believes, made his 
machinery as perfect as possible, he 
took out a patent this year for “im- 
provements in the treatment of peat 
for fuel, and in the apparatus for 
the same.” We are not acquainted 
with the peculiar merits of M. de 
Brughat’s patented improvements, 
but as regards the excellent cha- 
racter and great economical value 
of the products of his manufacture, 
there can be no question whatever. 
Last May he brought a quantity of 
his peat coal to London for the 
purpose of having it thoroughly 
tested in steamboats and railway 
locomotives. A trial on the North 
London Railway, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Adams, the head of 
the locomotive department, estab- 
lished important results, and gave 
the highest satisfaction. The Rail- 
way News reports that the trial puts 
the applicability of the peat-coal to 
railway purposes beyond all cavil :— 


“The following are the results ob- 
tained :—A special train, consisting of 
an engine (weighing in running order 
43 tons 12 cwt.) anda mixed train of 
nine carriages left Broad-street Station 
at 12.4 p.m., arriving at Kew at 12.50 
p-.m., after a considerable number of 
signal delays (seven) en route. Leaving 
Kew at 1.9 p.m for the return journey, 
it reached Broad-street Station at 1.43 
p-m., the distance run being about 
twenty-nine train miles, with grades vary- 
ing from 1 in 60 tol in 100. The steam 
was abundant, and the engine worked 
up to 165 pressure. The consumption 
of fuel for the total run was found 
to have been 483 lbs. per mile, 
leaving off with a large clear fire; 
there was no clinker in the bars, and 
but a small amount of débris in the 
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smoke box. The average consumption 
of the best coal used by the Kew and 
Richmond passenger train, with the 
same number of carriages, is 32 lbs. 
per mile. From this one can form a 
rough idea of the comparative results, 
for, as with coal burning in the first 
instance, experience in the use of the 
fuel and judicious alterations of the 
fire grate, the blast, and other little 
details, will, there is no doubt, reduce 
the consumption of the peat fuel very 
considerably. Going a little more into 
detail we find that the nett quantity 
of peat taken on a trip was 15 ewt. 22 
Ibs., and of this there was consumed 
123 cwt., enough of fire remaining in 
the box to carry the train a mile or 
two further. ‘This is a fact which 
must recommend the experiment to 
every Railway Company in the King- 
dom.—Railway News, June 28, 1873. 


Other trials were equally satisfac- 
tory, and so much confidence was 
created that “The Peat-Coal and 
Charcoal Company ” has been form- 
ed to purchase and work M. De 
EBrughat’s patented improvements, 
and his services have been secured 
as managing director to superintend 
the manufactories. It appears that 
by manufacturing on a large scale, 
peat-coal can be produced at about 
6s. per ton, while one ton and a 
quarter is equal to one ton of the 
best English pit coal for ordinary 
steam boilers, &c., but for household 
purposes, and for furnaces having 
little draught, and with the fire-bars 
close together, one ton of peat-coal 
is equal to the same quantity of pit 
coal. The advantages of peat-coal 
are, that it can be used fcr all pur- 
poses for which pit coal is used, 
while it does not emit any smoke, 
contains no sulphur or phosphorus, 
gives a bright, clear fire, and causes 
no injury to boilers, flues, &c. For 
iron-works, manufactories, and rail- 
ways it is specially valuable. The 
smoke nuisance, which is a great 
evil in itself, is avoided by its use, 
while its cleanliness and high caloric 
power renders it peculiarly valuable 
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for domestic use. For stowage it 
ouly requires about 25 per cent 
more room than ordinary coal, which 
is not a matter of much moment. 

Such are the results of M. De 
Brughat’s experience as regards the 
manufacture and use of peat-coal, 
but he is also engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of a much more 
valuable product, namely, peat- 
charcoal; the manufacture is much 
more costly than that of peat-coal, 
being not less than 25s. per ton; 
but it so happens that in its manu- 
facture other important products of 
the peat are obtained and utilized, 
as tar, sulphate of ammonia, oil, 
paraffin and methylated spirits, the 
sale of which fully covers the total 
cost of the manufacture, besides 
giving a supply of good gas, which 
is used for lighting the manufac- 
tories, heating stoves, and other 
purposes, thus leaving the produc- 
tion of the peat charcoal practically 
costless. 

As this charcoal, like the peat- 
coal, does not contain any sulphur 
or phosphorus, “ it is invaluable for 
the manufacture of steel, bronze, 
copper, and all metallic substances, 
particularly for cutlery, gun making, 
electro plating, &c., also for the 
manufacture of porcelain and china 
ware, and for all purposes where 
wood charcoal is used.” 

And now with respect to the re- 
munerative character of these manu- 
factures as based, not on mere specu- 
lative theory or surmise, but as a 
practical result, verified and estab- 
lished by M. De Brughat’s actual 
manufacturing experience, extending 
over many years. The total cost of 
manufacturing peat-coal in large 
quantities is about 6s. per ton, while 
M. de Brughat gets for it at his 
manufactories 28s. per ton, and from 
33s. 6d. to 36s. per ton in Paris, at 
which price the demand is active 
for all he can supply. 

The manufacture of peat-charcoal, 
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as already explained, practically 
costs nothing, owing to the other 
valuable products evolved in the 
process, while it is more than equal 
to the same quantity of the best 
wood, or any other kind of charcoal 
or coke, yet its bulk in proportion 
to its weight is only half that of 
wood charcoal. The selling price 
of wood charcoal is between. 5/. and 
61. per ton, while M. de Brughat is 
realizing 51. 4s. per ton at his works, 
and from 6/. to 6/. 8s. in Paris, and 
he would find a ready market for 
any quantity he could make. These 
returns show a clear profit on the 
whole manufacture of 300 per cent. 
Such is the proved result of actual 
working, and practical evidence of 
this kind, so clear and demonstrative, 
leaves no room for doubt concerning 
the highly remunerative character of 
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the manufacture, while no question 
can arise respecting its vast import- 
ance as a source of industrial wealth 
yet undeveloped. 

Indeed, when we consider that 
the peat in the United Kingdom is 
practically inexhaustible for hun- 
dreds of years to come, the estab- 
lishment of its manufacture on a 
sound, scientific, and remunerative 
basis, becomes a matter of undoubt- 
ed national interest. It is, therefore, 
highly satisfactory to find that now, 
after so many failures and dis- 
appointments, the true principle of 
manufacture has been established, 
beyond doubt, by experience, and 
we trust that the laudable enterprise 
devoted to realizing such immense 
mines of material wealth, may be 
richly and amply rewarded. 


SMITH AND SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Oh England, merry England, I 
greet thy shores again. 


Nieut. The train has been toiling 
along for ever so long, snorting, and 
steaming, and puffing, and rushing. 
The days of expresses .dashing 
ahead at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour had not yet arrived. 

A third-class compartment is full 
of people. A tall man with a long 
moustache—a sort of Hercules with 
the face of an Apollo Farnese—not 
forgetting the moustache—sits with 
his back to the engine near one 
window. Nestled close to him, and 
wrapped in a large cloak, slumbers 


a woman with an innocent, pretty 
face. Reclining on her shoulder 
again, sleeps a good-looking boy of 
about sixteen years. Next to him 
a little old man with . spectacles, 
Opposite the man with the mous- 
tache two men, one a_ stalwart 
young fellow, with a wide-awake 
hat fallen over his eyes, the other a 
stiff-built man of about forty-odd 
summers, in awell-worn greyishcape. 
In the other corner snores a stout 
English farmer,a real John Bull, 
and a comely woman, evidently his 
wife,occupies the corner facing him. 

The man with the moustache is 
trying tosleep under the pale yellow- 
ish light of the little lau.p suspended 
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midway on the ceiling of the com- 
partment. He is trying to sleep, und 
he cannot. Then he raises his head 
and endeavours to get a peep at 
the scenery around. It is raining 
fast, and the drops splash against 
the window, whilst a greyish va- 
pour has rendered the glass nearly 
opaque. Nothing but black can be 
seen through the panes, humid with 
the glittering spray, except the 
flying sparks that dash past in fiery 
streaks. Now and then he can see 
a signal-light, standing out like a 
beacon upon the sea of black mist. 
Then they bow] past the lights of 
some station where no one descends. 

It is now past six o'clock. 

A feeble shine of the rising sun 
pierces painfully through the heavy 
black clouds that are gradually bor- 
dered by golden rays. Therain has 
ceased, but the landscape to the 
right and left of the road shows 
fields and meadows transformed into 
Jakesand swamps. The trees in the 
orchards stand like an army of silent 
sentinels watching over the watery 
plain. Then there appears in the 
distance the outskirts of a town, and 
the tower of a church lost in the 
haze. And on one side of the road 
a broad river, with many ships, 
meets the view. They approach the 
station. In the cavalry barracks 
that they pass the trumpet sounds 
gaily the appel, clear and fiery, 
like the hearts of the warriors whom 
it calls. Life shows itself again. 

“ Chatham, Chatham, twenty mi- 
nutes’ stoppage.” 

They all rub their eyes and yawn. 
The man with the moustache picks 
up the travelling-cap that had fallen 
on the floor, and yawns; the woman 
by his side wakes, arranges her 
cloak, and yawns; the man with 
the spectacles takes them off, wipes 


them with his handkerchief, and . 


yawns; the man whose hat had 
fallen over his eyes replaces it, and 
yawns; and the farmer in the corner 
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pokes his good lady in the ribs and 
cries, “ Get up; we're there, my 
wench,” 

Then the man with the big mous- 
taches lets down the window, and 
yawns fearfully. 

A guard runs past and opens the 
door. 

The passengers step out of the 
carriage, shake themselves, and look 
for the refreshment-rooms. There 
is a great rush, and the man with 
the moustache succeeds with difficulty 
in procuring some coffee and bis- 
cuits for thewoman and the boy who 
are with him, and some ale for him- 
self and the other men. 

“Well, Benoist,” he said, speak- 
ing to one of the men in French, 
“what are your first impressions of 
England?” 

“ Oh, wet, very wet,” replied the 
man, smacking his lips, “ both in and 
out. I approve of the wet inside,” 
he continued, holding up the empty 
glass to have it refilled ; “* but, matin, 
I don’t care for that out there,” point- 
ing to the puddles between the rails. 

“Oh, you'll see the sun shining 
in England yet,” ejaculated the man 
with the big moustaches, And you, 
my boy,” he said to the lad sitting 
by the side of the woman, “do you 
prefer this to Mazas? ” 

* Don’t mention it,” answered the 
lad. “I think I could live in a 
dusthole, if they would let me go in 
and out as I liked, after what I have 
gone through there and at Brest. 
By Jove, what a night it was!” 

“Take your seats, gentlemen, 
take your seats,” the porters were 
shouting outside. 

They all re-entered their third- 
class carriage, and there was a great 
deal of bustling and hurrying, and 
shouting and whistling, and ringing 
of bells, and the train started, and 
didn’t start after all, and then 
tickets had to be shown, and the 
doors were slammed, and the pas- 
sengers were locked in like so many 
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sheep, probably that they shouldn’t 
steal the train and run away with 
it, and then the train started at 
last. 

“We'll be in London about ten 
o'clock, or a little before,” said Cap- 
tain Smith. Are you not glad to be 
in England again, William ?” 

“Oh, certainly I am,” exclaimed 
the boy. 

* And would you like to go and 
see your friend, Dr. Fax?” 

* Qh, that I should; I should so 
like to see the old gentleman.” 

“Well, you shall see him. He is 
a friend of my brother’s, and we'll 
go to Highgate as soon as I have 
arranged matters about Martin and 
Benoist and Heron.” 

“ Are we not going to Mr. Smith 
at once?” 

‘No, not at once; I know a 
decent place near Oxford-street, not 
much to look at, but it suits my 
purpose at present. We will go 
there for a day or so. I must take 
care of these men first.” 

And by that time the sun had 
begun to shine agaiv, and they 
passed through Kent, with its beau- 
tiful pasture lands, its magnificent 
orchards, its trim country - houses, 
its ivy-covered churches, and all its 
quiet, lovely scenery. 

“ Now, Jeanne, my love,” said 
Smith to the woman by his side, 
‘now you see what England is like. 
I hope you will be pleased with the 
change, and approve of it.” 

“Tam happy wherever you are,” 
she replied, drawing closer to him. 
“Without you Paradise would be a 
desert.” 

“ Well,” continued Smith, “ we’ll 
take a little house, somewhere close 
to where my brother lives. You'll 
be sure to like his wife—she is such 
a dear litthke woman—and you'll like 
my brother William, too, for he is 
the best fellow in the world. And 
then there is my sister Alice, and 
Jenny and Ada—you'll have such a 
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lot of friends that you’ll think there 
are too many of them.” 

And the train kept rushing on, 
stopping at a station now and then 
and passing others ; along orchards 
and hop-fields and gardens, and 
villas and thriving villages, and 
busy little towns, until they came 
to the outskirts of the miles upon 
miles of streets conglomerated under 
the name of London. 

And away over the roofs of the 
houses they went, and then again 
along the second stories of others, 
and then again through fields, and 
again along some houses, and on 
again for awhile, and then slowly 
the train dragged itself into the 
station. 

They had reached London at last. 

The words, “‘ Smith will save you,” 
had been fulfilled. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When Greek meets Greek then comes the 
tug of war. 


CRANWAY-STREET, Oxford-street, is 
one of the curiosities of west-central 
London. It sneaks away from be- 
hind a block of buildings at the 
commencement of 'Tottenham-court- 
road in the most shabbily surrep- 
titious style, in spite of the flaring 
gaudiness of the public-house at the 
corner; then it dodges on in a sort 
of semicircle, as if undecided whether 
to turn to the right or the left, and 
then all at once, as if it had taken 
a look back and seen the coast clear, 
it expands into sudden and astonish- 
ing respectability. ‘The side-walks 
are clean, the roadway well paved, 
and on both sides there are wonderful 
little shops exhibiting curious wares. 
Amber beads, from the pale straw 
yellow to the rich orange-brown; 
coral necklaces of all colours and 
sizes, quaint lockets of the times of 
the Georges, Genoese filigree jew- 
elry, suuffvoxes adorned with mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli, brooches aad 
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earrings that served as ornaménts 
in the days of the Stuarts, state 
swords, point lace, buh] furniture, 
antique watches, curious little pic- 
tures and more curious big pictures, 
statues of all sorts, Worcester china, 
and Sévres vases,—these are the 
general run of the wares exhibited 
in the shop-windows. And all along 
the side-walks one meets with ever 
so many well-dressed ladies, and a 
great many more pretty girls, and 
carriages now and then stand wait- 
ing in the road, and one wonders 
where they all came from and how 
they got there. And then Cranway- 
street, as if afraid of the results of 
its venture, sneaks away again, and 
dodges around a corner and creeps 
out into Oxford-street with as little 
show and fuss as possible. 

About half way up the street, at 
the corner of the court, in a big 
yellow house with gaping windows 
and an insinuating-looking front, 
Joe Bambert, formerly a member 
of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
kept a coffee-house and dining- 
rooms. It was a great house, with 
a great many rooms; and Joe, an 
honest, hard-working fellow, with a 
big family, had all his work cut out 
for him to make the big house pay 
for itself in the way of the rent, 
which the landlord was not slow in 
collecting as the quarter-day came 
round. So he let a great portion of 
it whenever he could, keeping the 
place neat and clean, and respectable 
and home-like, in spite of its unpre- 
tending appearance; but, poor fellow, 
he could not always get decent 
lodgers, and he would not have any 
other at any price. So it happened 
very often that the big house was 
nearly empty, and oftener still those 
who lodged.with him were in his 
debt and could not pay him; and, 
altogether, it was a godsend to him 
when two cabs, with piles of luggage 
and the six people in them, drove up 
to his door. > 


[ October 


Joe was serving some customers 
in the shop when the two cabs stopped 
before his house. 

“Go and see what’s the matter, 
Loo,” he cried to a girl, who would 
not have been bad-looking had it 
not been for the scowling way in 
which she turned her eyes about, and 
which made her appear very sulky 
and sullen indeed. “Go and see 
what’s up. Them cabs have lost 
theirselves probably. They ain’t 
for here, I’m sure.” 

Loo went to the door, and in the 
meantime Captain Smith had jumped 
from one of the cabs, and the French- 
men who were with him were stand- 
ing on the pavement. 

“Come here, father,” exclaimed 
the girl; “it is for here—they’re 
coming to us—” 

“What, all on ’em?” exclaimed 
Joe, “why, there’s a regiment!” 

And he also hurried to the door. 

“ Good day, Bambert,” exclaimed 
Smith : “ don’t you know me?” 

“ Blessed if yer ain’t the Captain 
—Captain Smith what’s been so good 
to me,” replied Bambert. “ And 
you’re a-comin to my ‘umble house. 
Why, what am 1 to do? I ain’t got 
nothink fit for you.” 

“Never mind, Bambert,” replied 
Smith. “ It don’t matter if we are 
pushed for a day or two, I want 
rooms for myself and my wife, and 
that boy, and those three French- 
men. Can you take me in?” 

“Yes, take yer in and do for yer, 


as the washerwoman said,” ex- 


claimed Joe Bambert; ‘and if I 
hadn’t room, why I’d make room, 
that’s all. Just let me get them 
traps o’ yourn into the house, and 
we'll settle yer in less than no time. 
Here, missis,” he cried down the 
kitchen stairs, “send Lizzie up and 
Loo, to show the gemmen and the 
lady to their rooms.” 

Joe Bambert’s two daughters 
came to the door then, Loo with 
her dark hair and eyes, and her 
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black looks, and Lizzie, who was 
the exact opposite. She was very 
fair, and had a sweet pretty face, 
and a good figure, and smal! hands 
and feet. In the evening she was 
engaged at a theatre in the Strand, 
where she was dressed out in silks 
and satin, as a page, and as a pea- 
sant girl & la Watteau; and in the 
daytime she served in her father’s 
shop. In spite of her theatrical 
connection and education, she 
looked, and was, simply a baby. 

So Lizzie went up to Mrs, Cap- 
tain Smith, and said to her 

** Will you come with me, please 
Ma’am, and I will show you your 
room? ” 

And while she went with the 
Captain and Mrs. Smith, Loo, by 
sigus and gestures, and other means, 
made the Frenchmen understand 
that they were to follow her, and 
they did so, each carrying his own 
portion of the baggage. 

Captain Smith having refreshed 
himself, considered what was best 
to be done. ‘I wonder which will 
be the better way?” he said to 
himself, “ going to that old screw, 
Smythe, myself, and to turn and 
twist him until I have got some- 
thing like the truth out of him, or 
whether it would not be better to 
write to him first. If what he has 
said heretofore is true, the boy is 
simply living on that man’s charity. 
It does seem so strange that a man 
of Mr. Smythe’s stamp should 
exercise charity towards anybody. 
There is some mystery in_ this, 
which I will yet fathom. ~ Either 
that boy stands in closer relation- 
ship to the old man than that of a 
ward to his guardian,—a ward to 
his guardian, when there is uo for- 
tune to be taken care of !—or there 
is some money concerned in the 
matter, and the boy is not as poor 
as Smythe would make people 
believe him to be. Now, let us see, 
shall I tell Smythe that the boy has 
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escaped, and is in London? He 
very probably has already heard 
that he has been sentenced to trans- 
portation. And is it not strange 
that they have not stirred a finger 
for his rescue? Or shall I com- 
municate to him simply the fact 
that I am in London, and, saying 
nothing at all about the boy, ask 
for an interview, and then act 
according to circumstances. “ Yes,” 
he continued, “I think I will 
write ;” and he wrote as follows :— 


‘‘ Captain Henry Smith presents his 
compliments to Mr. James Smythe, 
senior, and having arrived in London 
this morning, he would be obliged if 
Mr. S. would grant him an interview. 
Mr. S. is no doubt aware of the unfor- 
tunate circumstances concerning Master 
William Varenne, his ward, and it is 
with the view of speaking to him on 
the subject, that Captain Smith re- 
quests an interview at Mr. Smythe’s 
earliest convenience. 

‘* An answer by bearer will be con- 
sidered a favour, and oblige. 

‘« Cranway Street, Oxford Street. 

‘“* Tuesday.” 

Then he put the letter in an 

envelope, addressing it 


‘¢ JamES SMYTHE, SEN., Esq. 
‘* Messrs. Smythe, Worry, and Smythe, 
‘¢ Solicitors, 
‘¢ Lincoln’s Inn.” 
‘+ Private.” 
and sealed it with the ring he wore 
on his finger. Then he rang the 
bell. Lizzie Bambert answered it. 
«Will you kindly send somebody 
for me with this letter to Lincoln’s 
Inn?” asked the Captain, “and 
let them wait for an answer.” 
About half an hour afterwards the 
answer came: it ran as follows :— 


‘Mr. Smythe is very much obliged 
to Captain Smith for his kind offer of 
information, but he has just returned 
from Paris himself, where he has learn- 
ed that his unfortunate ward has been 
sent to Cayenne a few daysago. He 
is not aware, therefore, in which way he 
can be of use, or how an interview 
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would .be of benefit, but if Captain 
Smith desires to see him, Mr. Smythe 
will be glad to receive him to-day, up 
to five o’clock.” 


The ‘Captain at once proceeded 
to Lincoln’s Inn. 

Young Smythe was alone in the 
outer office. 

** What can I do for you, sir,” 
asked the young man. 

“T come by appointment to see 
Mr. Smythe, senior.” 

“And what may be your name, 
Sir?” 

* Captain Henry Smith.” 

“Oh, I think Mr. Smythe is 
waiting to see you. I'll tell him 
that you’re here.” 

And having opened the door, and 
announced to his father the arrival 
of his visitor, he showed the Cap- 
tain into the lawyer’s private office. 

The attorney rose when the 
Captain entered. 

“It is a long time since I have 
had the honour of seeing you,” he 
said, “so long, indeed, that I had 
nearly forgotten you.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Captain, “ It 
is many years since I have been 
in this office, or at Walham-green. 
I hope you are well, sir ?” 

‘© T am as well as an old man like 
myself can expect to be. Rheu- 
matism, and all that sort of thing, 
are the harvests one must expect to 
reap from a life such as we lead. 
But taking all in all, I have nothing 
to grumble about.” 

“ And how is Mrs. Smythe ?” 

** Very well, also, I believe.” 

© You have not altered a bit, Mr. 
Smythe,” said the Captain, “ you 
look as young and as hearty now, 
as when I saw you last—let us see, 
nearly sixteen years ago.” 

“Yes, it is about thattime. But 
you have altered, Captain. ‘You 
have improved very much.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. 
You have been in Paris, Mr. 
Smythe?” 
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** Yes, as I wrote to you, I went 
over there to see if I could not do 
anything for my ward, William 
Varenne. But unfortunately, I 
came too late.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Of course Iam. I went to the 
Police Office, and they told me 
there that the ship on board which 
the boy was confined, had started 
for Cayenne. So I could do nothing 
but return to London.” 

“‘ But something might be done, 
even now. What would you do if 
somebody were to assist the boy to 
escape, and bring him back to 

ou?” 

The lawyer turned quite pale 
with fright. His dearest hopes 
were on the point of being realized. 
The boy, he thought, was on his 
way to Cayenne, and now Captain 
Smith wanted to save him, and 
bring him back. The possibility of 
such a thing had never suggested 
itself to him. 

* Oh, that’s impossible,” he cried. 

** Nothing is impossible under the 
sun,” replied the Captain. ‘“ And 
it is quite a matter of possibility that 
the boy should escape from the 
clutches of his persecutors after all. 
I am quite certain it could be done. 
I would see it done myself, if you 
will assist me.” 

The lawyer was perfectly taken 
aback by this proposal, which came 
upon him like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. 

*“I—I1 do not see—what I can 
do,” he stammered. 

**Let us talk like men of busi- 
ness,” said the Captain, who noticed 
and enjoyed the attorney’s dis- 
comfiture. “That boy is your 
ward. As his guardian, it is your 
duty to watch over his safety and 
wellare, and to protect his interests, 
pecuniary and otherwise.” And he 
laid a _ stress on the word 
“pecuniary,” which grated very 
harshly on the lawyer's ear. 
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‘Pecuniary interests!” exclaimed 
Mr. Smythe. “ Why the boy hasn’t 
a farthing.” 

“You have spent a considerable 
amount of money on his education, 
up to the present? ” 

“T did that out of charity— 
charity, sir, and respect for my late 
client. I did indeed, sir.” 

“You wish to tell me that that 
boy is penniless? ” 

** Most undoubtedly so.” 

“And that you have supported 
him from your own means ?” 

* Certainly, sir.” 

“But you have taken a con- 
siderable interest in him. You 
sent him to a good school in Paris, 
and you went to that city yourself 
on his behalf. Why do you refuse 
to assist him now?” 

“You are mistaken, sir—mis- 
taken,” stammered the old man. 
“T do not refuse to assist him. I 
will do all I can for the boy.” 

“ Well, suppose I were to send 
two men out to Cayenne, who would 
undertake to bring the boy back to 
you, would you pay their passage 
money and expenses?” 

The Captain said this only to try 
the lawyer and received the answer 
he anticipated. 

“ Oh, I cannot do that,” exclaimed 
Mr. Smythe. “I cannot spend any 
money in the matter.” 

“But if he had not been trans- 
ported, you would pay for his main- 
tenance and schooling now?’ 

“That is quite another thing. 
Besides that, I do not believe that 
it canbe done. Were I to think 
otherwise, I would not mind spend- 
ing any amount of money.” 

“T will guarantee that these men 
will bring the boy back to yon, if 
you will furnish them with the 
means. I will be responsible for 
their good faith and the success of 
their undertaking.” 

“T really do not think it can be 
done—I really do not.” 
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‘Must I take it as your answer, 
then, that you refuse to furnish the 


money ?” 
“Do not misunderstand me, 
please. I do not refuse to furnish 


any money that may be of service 
to my ward, but I do not believe 
that an expedition of that sort will 
be of the slightest service to him.” 

“Well, then, let me ask another 
question. If I find the necessary 
funds myself, and bring the lad 
back to you, will you repay me the 
expenditure?” 

That shot hit the bull’s eye, and 
the lawyer staggered under it. 

“I can’t say ; I will see,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ Let us have no subterfuges, if 
you please, Mr. Smythe,” said the 
Captain. “Give me your answer, 
yes or no.” 

* TI cannot, indeed, sir,” 
the attorney. 
now, 
day.” 

“Then I cannot in 
rely on you to assist 
Varenne?” 

‘Pray do not misunderstand me, 
Captain. I have not refused to 
assist my ward. Far from it, lam 
willing to do all I can for him.” 

“ But, in point of fact, you do re- 
fuse, Mr, Smythe. Pardon me for 
contradicting you. But that is the 
only view I can take of the matter.” 

The lawyer was glad to discover 
a loophole by which to escape, 

“If that is your view of the case, 
Captain,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
“the sooner this interview is ended 
the better.” 

“As you wish it, sir,” answered 
Captain Smith ; “but let me tell 
you one thing. I do not believe a 
word of your pretended charity. 
You are not given to spend your 
money in that way. And I will 
yet solve this problem, Good bye, 
sir.” 

“Good bye,” said the the at- 


replied 
“How am I to say, 
what I will do at a future 


any way 
William 
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torney sullenly, and the Captain 
left the room. 
“That is an impudent rascal,” 


exclaimed Mr. Smythe, when 
Captain Smith was gone. “ He 
will yet solve that problem. Ha, 


ha, ha! That will puzzle a cleverer 
head than he can boast of. Oh no, 
no, that is all right. If that boy 
only gets to Cayenne! He can’t 
live there long. And when it is 
allover with him—then—then my 
game is won. And it is well worth 
the candle. Hah, hab, hah!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Like father, like son. 


Tue teader will be at a loss to 
know how William Varenne escaped 
from the Espérance. Martin had 
procured the passes Smith had re- 
quired him to obtain, and the Cap- 
tain had filled up Monsieur de 
Maupas’ blank signature with an 
appointment of Inspector of Prisons, 
on secret service, for himself. This 
gave him nearly illimited powers. 
Then Monsieur de Nerac had ob- 
tained the appointment of Benoist 
and Heron as warders on board the 
convict transport. As soon as they 
had reached Brest, Smith presented 
himself at the bagne, and was 
shown around the whole place with 
great respect. He at once ordered 
the Espérance to be moored further 
out in the harbour, as she was too 
close to the shore, he said, and the 
convicts might get into communica- 
tion with friends in the town, if 
they had any. And in the mean- 
time Benoist and Heron had man- 
aged to unscrew the bolts of an 
iron plate adjoining the window- 
hole of Varenne’s cell, and some men 
who had obtained admission by 
means of the stolen passes, had 
secured a large boat, and were lying 
quietly in the harbour unnoticed. 
They waited until the night was 
very dark and foggy, and then 
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Smith gave the signal (the screech 
of the owl, repeated six times), and 
they brought the boat close up to 
the ship’s side. Benoist and Heron 
having taken out the plafe, they 
escaped, together with Varenne and 
two other men, who were locked 
into the same cell. The Espérance 
sailed before daybreak next morn- 
ing, and as they had replaced the 
plate as well as they could, the 
officers on board would not discover 
what had happened until roll-call 
of the warders, and then. even, it 
was not likely that they would 
trouble to stop and send a message 
back. Prisoners were plentiful 
in those days ; they had enough of 
them on board without those that 
got away, and they could easily 
account for them, by reporting them 
as having died on the voyage. 

Thus it came that Mr. Smythe 
was under a thoroughly wrong 
impression. He had gone to Paris, 
not to assist William Varenne, but 
to satisfy himself as to his actual 
transportation. 

At the police-office, they were 
not aware of the boy’s escape when 
the lawyer made his enquiries, and 
they had told him simply that the 
Espérance had sailed. So the attor- 
ney had accepted it as a fact that his 
ward had sailed in her. 

“T wonder what Mrs. Smythe 
will say when she hears of it?” he 
muttered to himself. “I think she 
ought to appreciate the efforts I 
have made to secure that fortune. 
Oh, it has been a work of patience, 
of labour, and of scheming, that it 
has. How I’ve racked my brains 
te find the means of keeping it all 
a secret as I have done. And ac- 
cident and circumstances have 
favoured me, and nobody but my- 
self knows of all the riches that boy 
possesses. He knows nothing of it 
himself. They have been paying 
the interests and the rents all along 
to me, the executor, and I will soon 
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receive them asprincipal. Hah, 
hah, he chuckled, one hundred and 
eighty odd thousand pounds capital, 
and nearly twenty thousand pounds, 
—yes that is it—nearly twenty thou- 
sand pounds interest. I will have 
Wornessing Hall restored again, 
and we will go and live there. It’s 
delightful. It’s well worth while 
labouring for. I wonder how that 
rascal of a son of mine will thank 
me for it? Heh, James!” he called; 
“ come here.” 

Young Smythe opened the door 
of his father’s office and looked in. 

“Come here, my son,” said the 
lawyer. “I hope you have looked 
well after the office during my 
absence from town.” 

“T have, sir.” 

* And wkere is Worry ?” 

“He’s been in court all day, and 
hasn’t come back yet.” 

“ Very well, my son. Here, here 
is a half-sovereign for you. And I 
hope you do not spend your money 
foolishly. Now you can go back 
to your work.” 

The young man turned the 
golden coin over between his fingers 
and looked at it rather sheepishly, 
but he did not move. 

“Do you want anything else, my 
son ?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Yes—I —I—do,” stammered 
the young hopeful. 

“ Wel®, let me hear it. 
is it?” 

The heir of the Smythes stood 
with his eyes diverted towards the 
ground, and evidently unsettled in 
his mind as to what to do. 

“TI want to have a talk to 
you,” he ejaculated at last. 

The lawyer was surprised at this 
unusual request of his son. He 
turned round in his arm chair, and 
looked him full in the face. 

“ Sit down, then,” he said, “and 
let me hear what you have to say.” 

The young man evidently plucked 
up his courage in the meantime, 
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for assuming a bolder air, he ex- 
claimed with a swagger, 

“ T don’t want to sitdown ; but I 
want some money.” 

“Money,” cried the attorney, 
“Why, I gave you some just now. 
You have the half-sovereign in your 
hand.” 

“ A half a sovereign—and .what’s 
that?” retorted his son with a sneer. 
‘“ That's no use to me, I want a 
tenner.” 

“A tenner! What is that?” 
asked the lawyer, who did not 
know what to think of this ex- 
traordinary demeanour of his son. 

“Why, ten pounds,” replied 
young Smythe; “ that’s what I want, 
and what’s more, I must have it.” 

The lawyer looked at the young 
man for a few seconds without say- 
ing a word. He was so thoroughly 
taken aback by his son’s request, and 
especially by the bruff and uncouth 
manner in which he preferred it, 
that he could not find words to ex- 
press his sentiments. 

“Do you know whom you are 
speaking to, sir, and what you are 
asking ?” he exclaimed, then. 

But Smythe junior bad made up 
his mind, and having once taken 
his course, he was determined not 
to retreat. 

“I do, sir, certainly,” he replied 
quite sharply. 

The old man was more astonished 
than ever. He could hardly believe 
his senses. What? Was it not 
sufficient that his authority was 
disregarded at Adullam Green? 
Was rebellion to break out in what 
he had always considered his own 
particular stronghold,—in his own 
office? It was monstrous, unheard 
of, and he could not credit it. But 
he would stamp it out energetically. 
Such a thing could not be tolerated 
for a moment. 

He jumped up, therefore, and 
pointing to the door, he cried, 

“* Leave the room, sir, go at once, 
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I will not listen to you another 
moment.” 

“T’'ll go,” replied young Smythe, 
sullenly. “ You won’t give me the 
ten pounds, then?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Then I must try and get it 
somewhere else.” 

“You can do as you like about 
that, if anybody is fool enough to 
give it to you.” 

“Not such a fool for all that, 
perhaps.” 

“That cannot matter to me ; but 
now go! Ido not want to hear 
another word.” 

And the old man rose and opened 
the door. 

“ Very well,” said his son, moving 
towards the outer offices, “ it makes 
no difference; if you won’t give it 
me, Smith will, I dare say.” 

“ Smith will give you ten pounds ?” 
asked the lawyer, with surprise ; 
“why should he give you ten 
pounds?” 

“T’ll tell him something in return 
that’s worth knowing.” 

* And what may that be, pray, 
sir?” 

Young Smythe looked his father 
full in the face. 

“ About that boy’s money, that’s 
all!” he exclaimed. 

“What boy’s money ? ” asked the 
attorney, staggered by his son’s 
sally. 

“Why, you know as well as I 
do, and a deal better; that boy’s 
money—those two hundred thousand 

ounds |” 

The lawyer felt as if he had been 
stunned with a blow. He reeled 
back to his seat. 

“What two hundred thousand 
pounds ?” he gasped. 

“Now, no humbug, governor,” 
cried the young man, who saw that 
he had the best of the matter. “ Lord 
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over in Paris. You oughtn’t to leave 
your papers flying about your office, 
if you don’t want anybody to know 
those sort of things. And so you 
don’t want to give me the ten pounds? 
therefore, I’d better ask Smith for 
it. He'll give ’em to me, if I tell 
him all about this, I’ve no doubt.” 

And he made a step towards the 
door. 

“Come back—come back !” cried 
the old man, who had listened in 
agony to his son’s words. ‘‘ Come 
back, you ungrateful boy. Isit thus 
you try to break your father’s heart ? 
Come back here and sit down.” 

““Willyou give methe ten pounds?” 
asked the young lawyer. 

“T—I—I will see,” stuttered Mr. 
Smythe, senior; “ we—we will talk 
about this. You have been prying 
about my papers, sir; you have opened 
my desk. That was very wrong, 
sir.” 

“Now, none of your gammon if 
you please, sir,” replied the dutiful 
son ; “ain’t you ashamed o’ your- 
self, sir?” 

The attorney became more and 
more frightened. 

“ Ashamed of myself ; and why?” 
he asked. 

“ For trying to do that boy out of 
his property ; for saying he’s as poor 
as a church-mouse, when he’s as rich 
as Creases. It’s an outrage!” he 
added, with an air of offended jus- 
tice. 

“You do not know what you are 
saying!” expostulated the lawyer, 
wringing his hands ; “it is for you 
that Lhave keptthissecret for so many 
years—for you that] have worked 
to secure this property. And now, 
even before I have succeeded, you 
turn against me, and you are the 
first to reproach me.” 

“Now, that’s all very fine,” re- 
torted young Smythe, who was not 
a bit affected by the paternal speech ; 
“now you'd like to put it on to my 
shoulders, wouldn’t you? Bat it 
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won’t do. Why you're the person 
that ought to teach me to walk in 
the path of honesty and righteous- 
ness, and all that stuff; and that’s the 
way you do it!” he exclaimed, quite 
indignantly. 

* But I have worked for you; you 
will possess all this wealth!” cried 
the old Attorney, in anguish ; “surely 
you will not betray me now, and 
destroy your own prospects?” 

“I won’t if you give me ten 
pounds.” 

“So you require me to purchase 
your silence ?” 

“ Yes, I do, I want a tenner!” 

“Oh! oh! what a position to be 
in!” exclaimed the lawyer, with a 
long sigh ; “and if I give you ten 
pounds,” he asked, “‘you will promise 
not to breathe a word of what you 
know about this to a living soul? I 
hope you have not mentioned it to 
anybody ?” he added, trembling with 
fear. 

“ No, I haven’t said anything about 
it yet,” answered Smythe, Junior, 
“and I won't if you give me the 
money !” 

The lawyer opened his pocket- 
book and produced a ten pound note, 
which he eyed lovingly, and, hand- 
ing it with regret to his son, he 
said,— 

“This is a large sum of money. 
I trust you will not use it care- 
lessly.” @ 

The young man clutched the note 
eagerly, looked at it, and having 
satisfied himself as to its value, he 
put it in his pocket. 

“That's all right, now,” he ex- 
claimed ; “‘ we understand one ano- 
ther now. I skall come to you when 
I want some more money.” 

And he weat out, shutting the 
door, leaving the old man to his de- 
spair. 

The lawyer sat down in front of 
his desk, and rested his head on his 
arms. 

“Horrible! horrible!” he mur- 
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mured, ‘to be thus baulked by my 
own child. I hope he will.be dis- 
creet enough to know his own in- 
terests, and not to betray the matter. 
Ah—ah!” he heaved a big sigh, 
“we must trust to Providence now, 
and everything may yet go well. 
But, I would givea thousand pounds— 
yes, and gladly, too—that this should 
not have happened. It’s too bad— 
it’s too bad! I must have left my 
desk and my door open, but I will be 
more careful hereafter. Let me see. 
I have nothing more to do here, so I 
had better gohome. Iam very tired. 
Yes, I think I had better go.”* 

And having taken his carpet-bag, 
he proceeded to lock his desk and 
the door of his office very carefully, 
and, without looking at his son, who 
was sitting in the outer office ad- 
miring the bank-note he had extorted 
from his father, he went out. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


William Varenne starts on a very eventful 
journey to Clapham in a cab. 


Tue shades of evening were settling 
toa twilight when Captain Henry 
Smith and his wife, and William 
Varenne were sitting in the parlour 
of Laburnum Villa. 

The Captain had come to High- 
gate to see his brother, and intended 
to return to London again at night. 

They were just considering what 
course to tuke in regard to the boy’s 
future. 

“Do you know, William,” said 
the Captain, to the boy, “that I 
take a great interest in you?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the youth, 
‘so much, that I shall never be 
eble to thank you for it. Have you 
not saved me at the risk of your 
own life?” 

“ We need not speak of that, my 
boy,” enjoined the old Indian officer, 
“T only saved you from the conse- 
quences attending my own careless- 
ness. I ought to have taken measures 
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to prevent your incurring the risk of 
falling into the bands of those ruf- 
fians. But that is gone and passed, 
thank heaven! What Iam speaking 
of now, relates not to the past, but 
to the present and to the future— 
your future, William. Have you 
thought of what you are to do?” 

“TI have not,” replied the boy, 
rather ashamed of his thoughtless- 
ness. 

* But Ihave,” said Captain Smith. 
“T have seen an acquaintance of 
yours this afternoon—your guardian, 
Mr. James Smythe.” 

“Oh! please, sir, do not send me 
back to him,” pleaded the boy, throw- 
ing his arms around the Captain’s 
neck ; “‘I hate him! I don’t know 
why; but I would rather do anything, 
work day and night, than to have to 
return tohim. He has always told 
me that I was living on his charity, 
and it was so distasteful and so hate- 
ful to me, and he made it so apparent 
in his letters even, that at last I ran 
away from school, as you know. 
Make me do anything you like, but 
please do not send me back to him!” 

“‘I do not want you to go back 
to him,” answered the Captain ; 
“you need not alarm yourself about 
that, my lad. Ihave quite enough 
to keep you and to have you properly 
educated; and then, my boy, you 
must choose a profession and look 
out for yourself, as thousands of 
other young men have to do. But, 
in the meantime, I want to ask you 
some questions which may prove of 
greater importance than you are 
likely to consider them. There is a 
mystery about your infancy, that 
leads me to certain conclusions 
which, if they are correct, will turn 
out of great advantage to you. Now 
tell me, William, have you any re- 
collections at all which go back be- 
yond the time you were brought to 
my brother’s house?” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed the boy, 
“*T have, most distinctly.” 
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“And what are they?” asked 
Smith. 

“T recollect, perfectly, a grand, 
noble place,” said the boy, slowly, 
as if considering every syllable—“a 
place which must have been built of 
marble, for it looked so white and so 
magnificent. It stood not far from 
the sea—the wide, wide sea—which 
wasso blue, and so clear—much bluer 
and clearer than I have ever seen it 
since. And it was surrounded by a 
great park with long alleys and 
winding walks among the trees, and 
I remember whole rows of orange 
and lemon trees, and such beautiful 
flowers—rhododendrons and lilies, 
and there was a grotto in the park, 
and a lake, and boats on it. Oh! I 
recollect that very well, and also the 
lady who used to come and kiss me 
and play with me. And she was 
such a sweet lady, and so pretty, 
with such beautiful eyes, just like 
Madame Jeanne, only she was taller ; 
and she was so kind to me, that I 
have always thought that she must 
have been my mother. You know 
I have never had a mother here.” 

And the tears started to the boy’s 
eyes at the thought of that happy 
infancy. Impressions of this sort 
remain engraven on the young heart. 
The tooth of time can never efface 
them. 

“Don’t ery, my boy,” said the 
Captain, softly, “ but go qm; what 
you tell me is of the utmost import- 
ance. Continue, please.” 

*‘T don’t recollect much more,” 
replied William Varenne, “ except- 
ing crossing the great mountains. I 
remember that very well, for it was 
in summer, and it struck my childish 
mind very much to see the snow. I 
remember they lifted me out of the 
carriage, and I made snowballs and 
pelted my nurse with them. And 
when we got down to the other side 
of the mountains, I wanted to make 
snowballs again, and I cried because 
I could not.” 
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‘*Do you remember the house by 
the sea, after that?” asked Captain 
Smith. 

* No, I donot. I do not remember 
having seen it again after crossing 
the mountains.” 

‘‘And tell me was that grand 
place near a city, a city also on the 
sea shore ?” 

“T think it was, for I remember 
driving through the streets—narrow 
streets with tall houses.” 

** And now try your best to strain 
your memory. Do you remember 
whether that city was built on the 
side of a steep bill, rising up from 
the harbour, with a range of low 
mountains behind ?” 

“Oh, yes, I recollect that. The 
houses were built, one overlooking 
the other, and the best rooms always 
on top of the house, instead of below 
as in other towns. Oh yes, I re- 
member that very well.” 

“ And can you tell me was there 
a church covered with black and 
white marble. Did the lady ever 
go there and take you with her?” 

* Black and white marble! let me 
see.” 

“Yes, black and white marble 
alternately. A sort of ecclesiasti- 
cal zebra. The church, tower, and 
all.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember that too, as 
you remind me of it, and as I think 
of it now, a strange occurrence 
comes back to my mind. Iremem- 
ber that the lady who I think was 
my mother, wanted to go into one 
of the chapels, but they would not 
let her enter, and the priest took me 
in his arms and carried me in, and 
showed me a big iron chain behind 
the altar, and made me kiss it, and 
I did not like it. I recollect it very 
well now, for it struck me as very 
odd that I should have to kiss that 
cold iron chain.” 

“That is sufficient,” exclaimed 
the Captain. “I know now where 
you were brought up.” 


“ And where was that?” asked 
William Wagge Smith. 

“In Genoa, and I'll go there and 
inquire into the matter. I will not 
be long in discovering whether our 
little friend is really as poor as Mr. 
Smythe has always said he was.” 

A double knock informed them 
that the postman had called at the 
door. The servant brought in a 
letter. It was from Doctor Fax, 
and addressed to the proprietor of 
Laburnum Villa, who read it aloud. 


‘‘My DEAR FRIENDS, 

‘* [have just returned to Lon- 
don. Youare no doubt anxious to know 
how I have succeeded, and I must give 
you a very curious answer. I have been 
very successful, and still I have failed. 
Tbis may seem rather inexplicable to 
you, but the context will explain the 
apparent impossibility of my assertion. 

‘‘T arrived in Paris after a tortuous 
journey, well, but very tired. I went 
to bed early, even for me, who am not 
accustomed to late hours. And remem- 
bering the old proverb about ‘ early to 
bed, and early to rise,’ I was up the 
next morning before dawn, and enjoyed 
the spectacle of a magnificent sunrise 
from the heights of the Trocadero, 
where a good view of the magnificent 
city is obtained. After that I returned 
to my hotel and breakfasted, and then, 
having read the papers, I took a walk 
in the gardens of the Tuileries. There 
a most unexpected and most fortunate 
circumstance occurred to me, for I met 
a very old friend of mine, whom I had 
not seen for many years, and of whom, 
in my usual forgetfulness, I had not 
thought when I started for the French 
capital. He was no less a person 
than the Count Hector de Merancourt, 
a member of the French Government, 
and a friend of Prince Bonaparte. 
He took me with him to the Palace 
of the Elysée, and introduced me to 
the President, to whom I explained 
the circumstances which brought me 
to Paris, when he gave me imme- 
diately, and with extreme good grace, 
an order for our young friend's release. 
It was quite unconditional, and I re- 
joiced very much at this unexpected 
and speedy realisation of my best hopes 
in this matter. 
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‘*But a most unforeseen difficulty pre- 
sented itself. It appears that our young 
friend had been transferred from the pri- 
son where he was confined to a convict 
ship, called the ‘Espérance’—a strange 
name, is it not?—-which vessel sailed 
for Cayenne the day before I arrived. 
I was already despairing at the thought 
of having come too late to save the poor 
boy from his sad fate, when I was in- 
formed privately that he had managed 
to escape before the departure of the 
vessel. This piece of welcome news 
was vouched for to me by a gentleman, 
who is the Governor of the very prison 
in which William was incarcerated, and 
who materially assisted in the boy’s 
escape. 

‘You will see therefore, my dear 
friends, that although I cannot say that 
I have broken the lad’s chains, I have 
still rendered his liberation a matter of 
certainty. If he should be recaptured, 
my friend, the Count de Merancourt, 
will procure his immediate release, so 
there is nothing more to be feared in 
this regard. 

‘‘T hope, my dear friends, that you 
are all very well, and that Mrs. Smith 
especially has recovered from her slight 
indisposition. I shall call on you as 
soon as I have taken a little repose, 
for this journey has quite upset my 
nerves. 

“T do trust that you will be satisfied 
with the result of my voyage. I must 
say that I feel much happier since I 
know that the boy is safe, and I have 
no doubt you will take the same view 
as myself. I should certainly have pre- 
ferred to bring him with me to England; 
but those friends who were powerful 
enough to rescue him from the very 
heart of the convict ship will, no doubt, 
take care of him now. 

“Good bye, my dear friends. God 
bless you all. 

** Your affectionate 
‘* VERANGULUS B, Fax.” 


“The dear old Doctor!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Smith. ‘“ How glad 
will he be when he will know that 
William is safe here !” 

**My kind tutor!” enjoined the 
boy, “he tried to save me, and is 
yet unaware that I have escaped. 
Oh, please, let me go to see him to- 
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night. He ought to know at once 
that I am safe.” 

“Tt is quite dark, my lad,” en- 
joined Captain Smith, “and you 
might lose yourself, and then what 
would become of you ?” 

** You need have no fear about 
that,” replied the lad. “I could go 
all the way in the cab which is at 
the door now waiting for you, and I 
am sure that the Doetor will let me 
stay at his house until you fetch 
me.” 

“That is true,” said William 
Smith. ‘Thave no doubt he would. 
I think, Harry, you might let the 
boy go over to Clapham, and I 
could easily get you another cab to 
get back to town, if you prefer re- 
turning to staying here to-night. 
But I would much rather you would 
remain with me.” 

** And would you like to go and 
see your old friend this evening, 
William ?” asked the Captain. 

“Oh yes, I would,” exclaimed 
Varenne. 

“Well, [can see no objection,” 
said Captain Smith. “Here are 
two half sovereigns, so you won’t 
be without money, if anything 
should happen. But I think I had 
better speak to the cabman myself. 
Take your hat, my boy, and say good 
bye, and then you shall go and see 
the Doctor.” 

And the Captain walked to the 
gate, where the cabman was standing 
by the side of his vehicle. 

“ Do you know Clapham?” asked 
the Captain. 

“On course, sir,” replied the 
man. 

“T want you to drive this young 
gentleman to Newton House, at the 
further end of the Clapham-road.” 

“ Wery well, sir.” 

“ Here is half a sovereign. Will 
that satisfy you for your fare out 
here and over there ?” 

“ Well, it will be raither little, 
but——” 
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“Never mind then, here is another 
shilling. But be sure and take the 
boy safely to Clapham.” 

** On course I will, sir, and ’e’ll be 
over there in less’an an hour and a 
half, although it be more nor nine 
mile.” 

William Varenne entered the cab, 
and after a few greetings the cabby 
cracked his whip, and away they 
went down the hill. 

**T hope the boy will get there all 
right,” said the Captain to his 
brother. 

“* What i¢ to hinder him?” asked 
William Smith. 

‘Well, one never knows what 
may happen.” 

“Oh, what can possibly happen? 
and the boy has common sense 
enough to ask his way at the 
worst.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” said Cap- 
tain Smith—“ and still m 

“ Still what?” 

“TI think now, I ought to have 
gone with him; but never mind, I 
dare say he is all right.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Showing how William Varenne did not 
get to Clapham in that cab after all. 


Tue cab rattled along down the road 
to Kentish Town at a pace which 
made little William Varenne feel 
nervous. When they came toa 
large public-house bearing the sign 
of “The Bull and Gate,” the cabman 
stopped, and jumping from the box, 
put his head through the window. 

“It be very cold, young gentle- 
man,” he said, “ won’t you ’ave a 

lass o’ somethink ’ot?” 

“No, thank you,” replied the boy, 
“please drive on.” 

“Ye won't mind me a taking a 
drop o’ something to keep the chill 
off, will ye, sir?” asked the man. 

“Well, I have no objection to 
that, but don’t be long.” 

“J won’t be a moment, sir, that I 
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won't. I'll just ’ave a go o’ gin ’ot, 
and then we're off like greased 
lightnin.’ I'll be back in a moment, 
sir.” 

The cabman entered the public- 
house, and in Varenne’s opinion 
stayed long enough to have three 
“go's” instead of one. Then he 
returned, and the boy thought that 
he walked rather unsteadily as he 
crossed the pavement to the cab. 

However they were off again, and 
went along the Kentish Town road 
and the Camden-road at a sharp 
trot. At the commencement of 
High-street, Camden Town, they 
came to the old tavern known as 
“The Mother Redcap.” The cab- 
man stopped again. 

*“* Won't ye ‘ave a glass o’ some- 
think neat, sir,” he said. “I ’shure 
ye it'll do ye good.” 

“I do not want anything to 
drink, indeed,” answered Varenne. 

“‘ But yer ort to take somethink,” 
expostulated the man. “It be a 
long way to Clapham, and it be 
gettin’ very cold; ye’ll want it.” 

** Please don’t ask me again,” re- 
torted the boy. “You have my 
answer.” 

“Well, if you won’t ‘ave any- 
think, I will,” exclaimed the cabby. 
‘“*T be shivering, all over. Ye won't 
mind it, young gentleman?” 

“Go,” replied the lad, “ but I 
hope that this will be our last 
stoppage.” 

The cabman stayed this time 
even longer than before. When he 
came out his face was quite red 
and his eyes glistened. They 
started again, and turned down 
High-street, Camden Town, the 
Hampstead-road, and Tottenham 
Court-road into St. Giles’. There 
the cabman stopped again before a 
palace. 

“Ye must ’scuse me, sir,” he 
said, “ but won’t ye ‘ave a drop 
ere, sir?” 

“No, I won't,” replied William 
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Varenne angrily. 
please” 

“Ye must ’scuse me, sir,” re- 
peated the man ; “ but I’s must ’ave 
another go—I’s must indeed.” 

And he descended from the box, 
and entered the bar. 

William looked out of the window, 
and saw one of the great pictures 
of London’s misery and London’s 
shame. The cab was surrounded by 
a crowd—and such a crowd. Such 
pale faces—such pinched lips—such 
filth, such misery, such squalor, 
such shameless, barefaced, self-ex- 
posing sin. One woman in the last 
stage of intoxication, with her gown 
half covered with mud, and her hair 
hanging over her besotted face, was 
dragging a baby that could not have 
been a year old along the pavement 
among the surging mass. Another 
of her sex, just a little less animal 
and more human than the first, 
rescued the infant from the threaten- 
ing danger, and tearing it away from 
the mother’s grasp, dealt the woman 
a blow which sent her reeling into 
the filth and slime of the gutter, 
where she rolled about without mak- 
ing the slightest attempttorise. Men, 
with hardly rags enough upon them 
to cover their nakedness, with crime 
speaking from every feature, and the 
wild brute glittering from their eyes, 
children young in years, but old in 
sin, miserable and dirty like their 
parents, women who had so far un- 
sexed themselves as to use language 
more horrible than that of the men 
—even such was the sight that met 
William Varenne’s eyes, as he looked 
out of the cab. 

Two men were standing by the 
side of the vehicle. One of them 
was a heavy fellow in a corduroy 
suit, with a bloated face, a bull-dog 
neck, and cropped hair, and there 
was something particularly repulsive 
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about his mouth and his little pig- 


like eyes. He looked just the sort 
of man whom an elderly gentleman 
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would not care to meet on a lonely 
road after dark,a fellow with the jail- 
bird mark written plainly on every 
feature. His companion, though not 
quite so uninviting, was still a person 
one would not like to see lurking 
about one’s premises. A great red 
moustache gave him a semi-savage 
appearance, and his eyes were con- 
tinually here, there, and everywhere. 
Differently from the other, he was 
dressed in a black overcoat and grey 
trousers, and his fingers were full of 
rings, which would hardly have un- 
dergone with success the ordeal of 
the touchstone. The two were no 
less desperate characters than Jim 
Crunch, a returned convict, and Ned 
Smasher, a ticket-of-leave man, who 
had been convicted only five years 
previously of having killed a man; 
but who had his life spared on ac- 
count of the recommendation of the 
jury finding extenuating circum- 
stances in the fact that the man who 
was murdered was as great a criminal 
as his murderer. 

“ Heh, Jim!” whispered the man 
with the moustache to the other. 
‘**Here’s a chance. That boy has a 
thundering good chain and a couple 
o’ rings, and I’}] bet ye he’s got more 
than one shiner in his kick. And 
his things are worth having, too— 
we must try it on.” 

“All right, ’m in with you, 
Ned,” replied Jim Crunch. “ I’m 
bl -y hard up. Nary a mag this 
day. I’m up to any game to-night 
that'll bring a rap.” 

“And we mayn’t get another 
chance like that. That cabby is as 
drunk as he can be; we must get 
the cab away from him, and take the 
youngster with us.” 

“* What shall we do with him if 
we can get him ?” whispered Jim. 

“Oh, take him down to th’ old 
stairs, the boat’s ready there.” 

“* Eugh !—I see—but we ought to 
do it without—you know what—if 
we can.” 
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“Yes, if we can, of course we 
will; but let’s lose no time, let’s go 
to work,” 

The two ruffians entered the pub- 
lic-house. 

The cabman was sitting on a bench 
in that part of the establishment 
termed “ the private bar.” His head 
had fallen on his breast, his hat had 
rolled off, and with a glass in his 
hand he had failen asleep. 

There was nobody else in the 
compartment. The landlord was 
occupied with some customers at the 
further end. 

Jim Crunch shook the inebriated 
man roughly, but he grunted ouly a 
few syllables without stirring. 

“ Now’s our chance,” he whis- 
pered, unhooking the cabman’s badge 
and taking the whip that had fallen 
on the floor; “let’s go and be off. 
You must get into the cab, if you 
can, Ned;” and they went out. 

“The cabby has been taken ill, 
sir,” said the ruffian to William, 
speaking quietly through the open 
window, so that none of the crowd 
could hear him. “I’m going to 
drive you, sir. It’s my cab, and that 
foolish man is in my employ. I’m 
a-going to sack him, that 1 am. You 
see, sir, here’s my badge. You can 
take the number.” 

**Do you know where I want to 
go to?” asked William. 

* Of course I do.” 

“ Do you know Newton House, at 
the end of the Clapham-road?” asked 
the boy. “I’m quite a stranger in 
London, so I hope you'll be able to 
tind it.” 

“ That’s that big house in the road 
with the long shutters, Ned, isn’t 
it?” said Jim Crunch to his com- 
panion, giving him a nudge with his 
elbow. 

** Yes, of course it is,” replied the 
other, “ just by the side o’ the road, 

ou know it well enough.” And he 
leered with a horrible wink at the 
man with the bloated face. 
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“ Well, then, please drive as fast 
as you can,” suid William. “I am 
in a hurry to get there. You know, 
I hope, that my fare is paid.” 

“Oh yes, we do that, sir,” an- 
swered Jim, looking at his fellow- 
ruffian, and getting on the box. 
“That's all right ; you needn’t be 
alarmed. But look here. Would 
you mind my friend here getting in 
the cab with you, sir. He's going 
the same way, and he’s nearly broken 
his leg this afternoon. You look a 
kind young gentleman. Please let 
him get in. You'll doacharity.” 

William was undecided for a mo- 
ment. But his good heart overcame 
his better judgment. 

“ Jump in, then,” he exclaimed, 
“and let us get away. I’m quite 
horrified at beiug in this place.” 

Ned Smasher got into the cab, and 
the vehicle rattled away, driven by 
Jim Crunch. 

‘They went across the Seven Dials 
and Newport Market into St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. As they came to Trafal- 
gar Square, the clock of the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields struck 
nine times, 

“It is later than I thought it 
was,” said William. ‘ How long 
will we be, do you think, before we 
get to Newton House?” 

“ Oh, it’s a long way, sir,” replied 
Ned Smasher ; “ and although we do 
go the shortest way—which is not 
the nicest, but you mustn't be afraid 
of it—we can’t get there in less, let 
me see—iu less than—say an hour.” 

“An hour!” exclaimed the boy, 
with surprise. ‘ Surely it can’t take 
as long as that.” 

“ Oh, yes it will,” enjoined Ned, 
shaking his head. * It’s a very long 
stretch before we go to London 
Bridge, and then it’s a long way yet.” 

“ Why—do you have to go to 
London Bridge to go to Clapham ?”’ 
said William. *“ I did not know that. 
I am a stranger in this city. I have 
not been here since I was a child, 
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You will have to excuse my igno- 
rance therefore. But I did think that 
London Bridge lay in quite another 
direction.” 

“So it does, sir—nearly,” an- 
swered Ned, “and we won’t go quite 
close to it. But, you see, the river 
turns and twists so much that a 
fellow must keep his wits about him 
to know the short cuts. But you 
can trust to the man on the box. 
He’s driven cabs for these twenty 
years and more, and knows all 
London as well as his own house.” 

They traversed Charing Cross to 
Parliament Street, and crossed West- 
minster Bridge. Then they drove 
along Westminster Bridge Road to 
the New Cut. Here the busy hive 
thronged thicker than before, the 
gas flared from the open shops, and 
the pavements were lined with the 
barrows, where the costermongers 
retailed their wares. The crowd 
was as dense in the road as on the 
pavement, and the cab could go 
slowly only through the mass of 
striving humanity. 

They kept in the same line across 
the Borough, and William was sur- 
prised at the difference of the scene 
from the one through which he had 
expected to pass. Instead of the 
little dirty streets along which they 
dashed, his dim recollections of the 
road to Clapham spoke to him of 
trim villas and fine rows of houses, 
of mansions surrounded by gardens, 
and of the sweet smell of flowers, 
instead of the stench of the back 
slums. 

“Is this the road to Clapham ?” 
he asked. ‘1 think I remember it 
quite differently.” 

“Qh, there are lots of other 
roads,” replied Ned ; “ but you see, 
sir, this is the nearest, and time is 
an object to a man who has to earn 
his living.” ' 

“Of course, you know the way 
best,” said William, “but my ideas 
are much at variance. I wasunaware, 
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and would never have dreamed, that 
so much filth and misery could ac- 
cumulate so near to those fresh 
gardens. How is it that I never have 
seen it?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, I dare say,” — 
growled the ruffian,—“ you never 
went this way. It isn’t the nicest— 
but it’s the shortest.” 

They entered Tooley Street just 
then, and turned into a little street 
at the back, skirted on each side 
with high warehouses, gaunt and 
silent, so that the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs awakened the echoes 
of the immense buildings. Not a 
soul was to be seen, not a sound was 
audible, except the subdued hum of 
the thoroughfare at the distance, and 
as they passed the spaces between 
the edifices William Varenne saw 
the river glittering in the dim moon- 
light. 

His fears were awakened all at 
once then. He did not suspect 
treachery on the part of his con- 
ductors yet, but he imagined that 
they had mistaken his destination, 
and were unconsciously taking him 
in the wrong direction. He knew 
or at least thought he knew that 
Clapham was faraway from the river. 

“ But cabman,” he cried, tearing 
open the window in front, “ this is 
not the road to Clapham.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” replied Jim 
Crunch. “ We'll be there in less 
than no time now ;” and he whipped 
his horse to a gallop. 

“ But I assure you, you are mis- 
taken. You are quite mistaken,” 
cried the boy. “I recollect the road 
to Clapham very well. This is not 
at all like it. The river is quite 
close here, and Newton House is 
miles and miles from it.” 

“But I tell you, sir, you're 
wrong,” exclaimed Jim Cruuch. 
“Don’t I know it better than you 
do? Sit quiet,” he said, as William 
attempted to get up, “or you'll hurt 
yourself.” 
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‘But, cabman, listen to me,” 
pleaded William. “ You must be 
wrong. You must be mistaking 
the neighbourhood I mean for one 
which you know. You are not 
taking me- to Clapliam. I want to 
get out. Let me get out. I must 
inquire, I must indeed.” And he 
attempted to rise again. 

** Sit down, do sit down, I say,” 
growled Ned Smasher. “Do you 
want to break your neck and get 
us taken.up for manslaughter ? I 
tell you we’re going there all right. 
You'll see the place when we get 
to it.” 

The poor boy did not know what 
to say nor what to do. ‘The idea 
that the man who he had every 
reason to believe was an honest 
cabman, was deliberately taking 
him out of his way for some sinister 
purpose of his own, was too horrible 
to strike his juvenile mind. He 
thought that he was rather rough 
and had an uncivil way of speaking, 
but he never suspected his honesty. 
At the same time he felt certain 
that he was going away from Clap- 
ham instead of approaching it. 

“Now please let me have my 
way,” he said at last. “ You have 
been paid, so it can’t matter to you. 
I want to get down. Stop the 
cab!” 

“No, we can’t, indeed we can’t,’’ 
snarled Ned Smasher, closing up to 
the boy, and putting his arm around 
him from behind, “ we’re nearly 
there now, and we know what we’re 
about, so sit quiet and don’t hinder 
us. We’re in a hurry to get home.” 

They turned into a narrow lane 
then, even more lonely and desolate 
than the street they had just left. 

Hitherto, now and then, they had 
seen a workman walking along, or 
a solitary policeman standing at a 
corner, but in the place they 
now entered, life seemed to be 
totally extinct. The houses on 
each side seemed to be deserted and 


uninhabitable—gaping doors without, 
a light shining within, broken shut- 
ters, windows without panes, crum- 
bling roofs, with large yaps here 
and there. 

William became 
frightened. 

At the other end of the lane the 
river extended, dark and lonely. 
Even the welcome moon was hidden 
behind the clouds. 

“Oh, please, please,” cried the 
boy, “ where are you taking me to?” 

“Hold your tongue,” growled 
Ned Smasher, thoroughly changing 
his tone and grasping the boy by 
the collar. ‘ You'll see ina moment 
where we are going to. And if you 
give a sound, you see this,” he added, 
pulling out a life-preserver—*“ you'll 
get something to quiet you, that’s 
all. Hold on now,” he added, 
speaking to his companion—* We’re 
all right now. You can turn the 
horse and cab into the Ghost’s 
Shandy. Nobody will look for it 
there.” 

He jumped down, still retaining 
his hold on Varenne, and pulled the 
boy after him. Jim Crunch turned 
the vehicle in a tumble-down shed, 
the rotten timbers of which shed 
a soft phosphorescent light, and got 
out himself. 

William Varenne perceived now 
the purpose of the two ruffians. 

“Oh, what are you going to 
do with me?” he cried, as they 
dragged him towards the river. 
‘*Oh, spare me, spare me!” 

“ Will you shut up?” cried Ned 
Smasher, savagely, dragging the boy 
down the steps which led to the 
river, and thrusting him into a boat 
which was lying there. “Tl soon 
let you know what I’m going to do 
with you. Fork over your watch, 
d—n you, or I’!] brain you.” 

Jim Crunch had taken the oar 
and had pulled the boat under the 
shadow of the shore. 

“Here, take it, if you want it,” 


thoroughly 
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exclaimed the boy, “but please 
don’t hurt me. You are hurting my 
neck,” he cried in agony ; “ please 
take your hand away. Oh, don’t, 
don’t,” he pleaded, as Ned Smasher 
threw him violently to the bottom 
of the boat, and kneeling on him 
tried to wrench off the two little 
rings the boy wore on his finger. 
Help, help!” 

The cry of anguish sounded over 
the river without response. ‘There 
was no one near to assist the un- 
fortunate lad. 

* D—n you,” growled Ned 
Smasher, as the boy struggled. 
** Will you be quiet?” 

“Oh, help, help! you’re murder- 
ing me,”’ cried William, “ help, for 
God’s sake, help !”’ 

** You force me to do it, then,” 
exclaimed Ned Smasher, dealing 
the boy a blow on the head with 
his life-preserver. “You'll be 
quiet now, I bet.” 

William Varenne lay there with 
the blood streaming over his face, 
stunned by the force of the blow. 
Then the two ruffians proceeded to 
rifle his pockets. 

“Oh, only two half-couters,” 
grumbled Ned, as he found the 
coins, ‘“‘who’d ’a ’thought it. I'd 
expected at least five or six. Lei’s 
have his togs.” 

And they tore off the boy’s coat 
and vest, and denuded him even of 
his boots. 

“What are we to do with him, 
now ?” asked Jim Crunch. 

“Oh, over with him, of course,” 
replied Ned. 

“I don’t quite like it,” enjoined 
the first ruffian. 


“The devil you don’t. Do you 
want to be lagged? Give me a 
hand and over with him. Why, by 


Jove! there’s a boat coming there.”’ 

“ Well, it must be, I suppose,” 
said Jim, as he caught hold of the 
boy’s legs, “‘ although I'd rather not 
have done it,” 
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Then a splash was heard, and 
William Varenne disappeared in 
the waves. 

The two scoundrels rowed along 
the gloom of the bank for about a 
hundred yards, and then pushing 
the boat adrift, ran swiftly along a 
narrow lane, and returned by a cir- 
cuitous route to the place where 
they had left the cab. 

‘The waves were more merciful 
than man, ‘The strong tide carried 
the inanimate body in its rough em- 
brace, whilst the boat which Ned 
Smasher had seen was approach- 
ing it. 

Six stalwart sailors propelled the 
ours, and a young man in midship- 
man’s dress, and another, an officer, 
stood in the stern. 

“ There he is, there he is!” cried 
the midshipman, throwing off his 
jacket. “I knew it was a man 
drowning when I heard the ery.” 

And in the next moment the 
brave young sailor struggled with 
the waves to rob them of their prey. 

He dashed along with vigorous 
strokes, but just as he reached 
William Varenne, the waters closed 
around it. The intrepid little heart 
that beat in the midshipman’s bosom 
was not appalled however. He dived 
down into the dread depth, and 
Heaven guided him. 

In another moment he was again 
on the surface, dragging the inani- 
mate body with him. 

The body was pulled aboard, and 
the boat moved about five hundred 
yards further, where a steamer, 
four hundred tons burden, was 
lying in the midale of the river. 

“Where the dickens have you 
been all this while, William?” cried 
@ man standing on the bridge. 
“ What can you've been doing? I 
expected you back before nine 
o'clock.” 

“Your orders were to wait and 
get these things,” replied the officer, 
pointing to some packages, “ and 
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they were not ready before. I tried 
my best, but couldn’t get them a 
moment earlier.” 

“Well, come on then and get 
aboard. We must get off. And 
what the deuce have you got there?” 
he cried, as the sailors lifted the 
senseless body over the ship’s side. 
“Why, it’s a dead boy! How did 
you come across him?” 

“Collins fished him out of the 
Thames just now,” answered 
Williams. 

The Captain looked at the pros- 
trate body. 

“ You see he’s got a great wound 
on the head,” continued the officer ; 
‘he’s been murdered and thrown 
in the river, no doubt.’ 

“ Here, Doctor Warren,” said the 
Captain, speaking to a short, stout 
man who had come on deck,” 
“here’s a job for you, which you 
didn’t bargain for.” 

“This is a complication of acci- 
dents,” said the Doctor, feeling the 
boy’s pulse, and placing his hand 
onhis heart; “a wound on the skull, 
and found in the water. But,” he 
added, placing his ear on the lad’s 
chest, “ we'll see what we can do. 
Take him down into the fore-cabin 
and get me some brandy and some 
blankets. And you, Collins, run 
and get me my small chest.” 

They carried the lad down the 
ladder, and the Doctor followed. 

‘I wonder whether he is quite 
dead,”’ said the Captain. “I don’t 
know what the deuce to do with 
him. We must be off, at any 
rate, . 
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“Here, lads, up with the anchor 
and off we are.” 

About three minutes after the 
paddles commenced to revolve, and 
the steamer moved away. 

“What can we do with him, 
Williams ?” asked the Captain again. 
“ There is something wrong in this, 
but I shan’t have the time to stop 
and report it. We must go on. 
We're behind time now.” 

** You are right, Captain Carson,” 
replied the officer. ‘If he is dead, 
we must bury him at sea.”’ 

“ And if he lives?” 

‘“*] dare say you'd be able to find 
room and victuals for him on 
board.” 

“ Of course I will, that’s settled. 
I wonder what news the Doctor 
will bring us. So Collins pulled 
the boy out of the water?” 

“Yes; he did that without a 
moment’s reflection.” 

“* He’s a brave lad.” 

“ So I think, but it’s no use letting 
him know it. These youngsters 
would get tuo proud if we were to 
praise them up.” 

“You're right. But he shall 
have a watch as a present from 
me when we get ashore again, for 
all that. And now, Doctor,” he 
added, turning to the surgeon, who 
appeared on the ladder, “ what 
news?” 

“ He lives, thank God!” 

“Yes, thank God for that.” 

“But his skull is fractured,” 
added the surgeon. “It is a very 
bad case at the best.” 
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HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 
From A.D. 1166 To 1591, AND oF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


AD. 1691.—Tue Provostship of 
Doctor Moore, the only Catholic 
who ruled over the College since 
the suppression of the Priory of All- 
Hallows, was brought to an unex- 
pected close by King James II., who 
dismissed him from his office on 
account of a sermon he preached be- 
fore his Majesty in Dublin. Taking 
for his text the 14th verse of the 
15th chapter of Saint Matthew's 
Gospel—* Let them alone: they are 
blind and leaders of the blind, and 
if the blind lead the blind both fall 
into the pit”—the Reverend Father 
attributed all the miscarriages of the 
King’s affairs to his following too 
closely the counsel of those Jesuits, 
who were sure to bring ruin upon 
his cause. Petre, a Jesuit who had 
great influence with James, repre- 
sented to him the evil tendency of 
the Provost's sermon, and persuaded 
the King that it was levelled at his 
Majesty. Moore was instantly re- 
moved from the Provostship, and 
went to Paris, where he was held 
in the highest esteem for his learn- 
ing, ability, and integrity, and he 
there told some of his friends that 
his late master would not long 
remain behind him—a prediction 
which was soon verified. On the 
arrival of that unfortunate prince 
in the French capital, delicacy of 
feeling compelled Moore to take his 
departure. He accordingly went to 


Rome, where he was soon taken 
notice of by the Papal Court, who, 
in the time of Pope Innocent XI., 
had been strongly opposed to the 
policy of James II.; Innocent hav- 
ing advised the King not to be too 
precipitate in re-establishing the 
Catholic faith, nor rashly attempt 
what repeated experience might con- 
vince him was impracticable.* The 
Rectorship of the College of Monte- 
fiascone, in the Papal States, had 
been for some time vacant, and 
Moore was appointed to fill that 
responsible post, at an annual salary 
of 2,000 crowns. At the death of 
James II., in 1701, Dr. Moore re- 
turned to France, when his friend 
Cardinal De Noailles had him 
appointed Rector of the University 
of Paris, Principal of the College of 
Navarre, and by Louis XIV. he 
was appointed in the same university 
Regius Professor of Philosophy, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He joined 
Dr. John Fealy in the purchase of 
a house contiguous to the Irish 
College, for the gratuitous recep- 
tion of young men from Ireland who 
came to study in France, Catholic 
education being then entirely sup- 
pressed in the British Isles. Having 
bequeathed a valuable library to the 
above-mentioned Irish college, he 
died in 1726, at the advaaced age of 
86 years. 

A.D. 1692.—In this year the Uni- 





* Hume’s England, chapter lxx. 
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versity of Dublin sent two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, Sir Cyril 
Wyche and William Molyneux, 
names immortalized in the annals 
of their country. This was the first 
Parliament that had met in Dublin 
since the revolution ; no Catholics 
were admitted to that House, and 
it was in this ultra-Protestant Par- 
liament that the spirit of indepen- 
dence arose immediately after the 
conclusion of the war. The first 
symptom of uneasiness on the part 
of the Irish Parliament was mani- 
fested when a Bill sent over from 
England for imposing certain duties 
was rejected by the Commons, with- 
out any ground for the rejection 
being assigned, save “ that the said 
Bill had not its origin in this House.” 
This vote was passed on the 28th 
of October, when Lord Sidney at 
once prorogued the Parliament. In 
the following year Sidney was re- 
called from the government of 
Ireland, which was then vested in 
Lord Capel, Mr. Duncombe, and 
Sir Cyril Wyche, member for the 
College; but while the two latter 
wished to distribute justice with an 
equal hand, Lord Capel took every 
opportunity to infringe the treaty 
of Limerick, and curtail the rights 
of the Irish people. Duncombe and 
Wyche were stigmatized as Tories 
and Jacobites ; and Lord Capel soon 
obtained the sole government as 
Lord Deputy. In 1695 he sum- 
moned a parliament, which enacted 
several penal statutes, long since 
repealed, and which it is better now 
to draw a veil over. ‘ 

In 1698 Mr. Molyneux, one of 
the members of the University of 
Dublin, published his famous book, 
entitled “The Case of Ireland’s 
being bound by Acts of Parliament 
in England stated.” In it he re- 
viewed the history of the Pale, from 
the Anglo-Norman invasion; and 
from the whole connection of the 
two kingdoms drew strong infe- 
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rences in support of their reciprocal 
legislative independence. The prin- 
ciples enunciated in that book 
never ceased to make a strong im- 
pression on the minds of the Irish 
people. The British Parliament 
ordered it to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman, but that 
measure defeated its own object by 
greatly increasing its celebrity and 
circulation. Molyneux did not live 
sufficiently long to witness the suc- 
cess that awaited his work ; he died 
within a few months after it issued 
from the press, having previously 
refused the office of Commissioner 
for the sale of forfeited estates, at a 
salary which would amount to about 
40001. a year of our money. He 
was succeeded in the representation 
of the University by William Crowe, 
whose political career was far from 
being a brilliant one. 

In this year George Ashe, D.D., a 
native of the county of Roscommon, 
was made Provost. He was one of 
those Fellows who fled during the 
reign of James II. to England, 
where he engaged himself in the 
service of Lord Paget, Ambassador 
for William III. at the Court of 
Vienna, and became secretary as 
well as chaplain to that nobleman ; 
and thus he continued until the 
settlement of Ireland gave him an 
opportunity of returning to his 
native land to obtain a share of the 
good things bestowed with no 
niggardly hand by William IIT. on 
his supporters. In 1693 Dr. Ashe 
preached the centenary sermon, as 
it was called, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the first hundred years of 
the existence of the College, taking 
for his text that verse [St. Matthew 
xxvi. 13] which our Saviour applied 
to Mary Magdalen, but which he 
applied to Queen Elizabeth, “ Amen 
I say to you, wheresoever this gospel 
shall be preached in the whole world, 
that which she hath done shall be 
told for a memory of her.” The ser- 
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mon was well received, and was, we 
are told by a contemporary writer, 
“a noble entertainment for the 
Lords Justices, Privy Council, Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of Dublin.” 
In the evening the College was 
brilliantly illuminated. 

Dr. Ashe, on his promotion to 
the See of Cloyne in 1695, resigned 
the Provostship; in 1697 he was 
translated to Clogher, in 1702 was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, and in 
1716 Bishop of Derry, where he 
died at the close of the same year. 

A.D. 1695.—On the resignation 
by Doctor Ashe of the Provostship, 
George Browne, D.D., was appoint- 
ed by the Crown to fill that high 
office. Elected a Fellow in 1673, 
he retired to England during the 
Vice-Royalty of Tyrconnell, and re- 
turned after the revolution, when he 
was elected Vice-Provost. A bene- 
factor to the College, he bequeathed 
at his death in 1699 a sum of 
1200/., to be laid out in improving 
the chambers for the increasing 
number of students. To this sum, 
the Parliament, always liberal to 
their University, afterwards contri- 
buted a like sum for the same pur- 
pose. He was buried in one of the 
vaults of the old chapel, and over 
his remains a mural tablet was 
placed, upon which the following is 
inscribed :— 


“+P. M.S. 


“*Reverendi. admodum 
Browne, S.T.P. 
Alumni, Socii, et tandem Propositi 
hujusce Collegii 

Qui rem literariam, ingenio diligentia 
aliorum institutione 

Per trigenta annorum spatium promovit 

Aedes has dimitia sua parte auctiores 
amplificavit pecunia. 

Partim a regni ordinibus impetrata, 
partim suo ipsius 

Testamento legato, quod felciter in- 
choavit alteri 

Perficiendum reliquit. : 

Qui charitate in pauperes, studio bene 

meritos 


viri George 
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Benignitate omnes tantum profecit 

Ut solus etiam inter bonos optimi 
presidis partes 

Implevisse videtur. 

Quem virum viventes colebant, mor- 
tuum mirabantur posteri 

Monumentum hoc publicis collegii 
sumptibus extructum 

Prepositus et Socii Seniores poni 


ruravere. 
Obiit. 
Quinquegenarius die quarto Junii 


Domonica Trinitatis 
Anno Domini 
1699.” 


Translated into English, this eulo- 
gium is as follows : 


‘* Sacred to the Memory 

Of that reverend man George Browne, 
Professor of Sacred Theology, 

Pupil, Fellow, and Provost of this 
College, 

Who for the space of thirty years pro- 
moted the love of learning 

By his genius, his diligence, and his 
instruction of others. 

He increased those buildings by half, 
with money partly obtained 

From Parliament, and partly bequeath- 
ed by his own will. 

What he ably commenced he left to 
another to finish. 

He who by his charity to the poor, 
his zeal for those that deserved 
well. 

And his benignity towards all, excelled 
so much that he alone 

Amongst good men appeared to have 
fulfilled the part of an admirable 
Provost, 

Him whom alive the living admired, 

Him whom dead posterity shall admire. 

The Provost and Senior Fellows have 
taken care 

That this monument should be con- 
structed 

At the expense of the college. 

He died at the age of fifty, on the 4th 
of June, 

1699.” 

A.D. 1697.—Edward Smith, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor by the Chancellor, the 
Duke of Ormond. In the same year 
Jobn Hall, who had been a warm 
supporter of Lord Tyrconnell, was 
chosen Vice-Provost, and Owen 
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Lloyd was elected and became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. We should per- 
haps have passed by the name of 
Owen Lloyd as unworthy of notice, 
were it not that he, when junior 
dean, in 1688, accused a young man, 
a Bachelor of Arts, of the University, 
named Jonathan Swift, afterwards 
Dean of St. Patrick, with insulting 
him. Swift was about taking out 
his M.A. degree, but was prevented 
from doing so by the Board, who 
not only suspended him from his 
first degree, but declared him inca- 
pacitated from taking any other, 
until he should publicly, on his 
knees, ask pardon of the junior dean. 
On reconsidering, however, the case, 
the Board reversed their former 
decision, and in the month of 
January the young delinquent was 
restored to his former position. 
These facts afford the true solution of 
the animosity which Swift entertain- 
ed to the University of Dublin, and 
account for his taking his Master's 
degree at Oxford. Eighteen years 
afterwards, when the remembrance 
of this affront should have faded 
from his memory, Dean Swift did 
not forget to treat Owen Lloyd with 
much severity in his ‘* Account of 
the Duke of Wharton.” 

A.D. 1698.—Richard Tennisson, 
D.D., Bishop of Meath, was appoint- 
ed Vice-Chancellor. 

A.D. 1703.— Edward Southwell 
avd Sir William Robinson were 
returned to represent the University 
in Parliament. Leave was given in 
the session of this year to bring ina 
Bill to enable the College to make 
leases for lives renewable for ever. 

A.D. 1709.—In this year a serious 
and perhaps a novel disagreement 
took place between the Lords and 
Commons with respect to a grant to 
Trinity College. It appears that 
some time previously, a student 
named Forbes was expelled from 
the University, for expressing poli- 
tical opinions hostile to the prin- 





ciples of the revolution. The College 
having petitioned Parliament for a 
sum of 5,000/. to enable them to 
erect a new library, the House of 
Commons were unanimous in their 
approval of the prayer of the peti- 
tion, and accordingly addressed 
Queen Anne through the Lord 
Lieutenant, as was usual, and men 
tioned in their address the expulsion 
of Forbes as an argument in favour 
of their claims on the Government. 
The Queen, approving of the prayer, 
made her royal grant of the required 
sum. The House of Lords on the 
17th July, 1711, in an address to 
the throne, censured the grounds 
upon which the prayer of the peti- 
tion had been complied with in these 
words : 


‘Your Majesty has also extended 
your royal bounty to the College of 
Dublin, and at such a juncture as 
must testify to the world that what 
your Majesty bestowed was not given 
to promote those principles upon which 
it was first applied for.” * 


This caused the House of Com- 
mons to pass the following resolu- 
tion :— 


‘‘ That the Lords in their address to 
her Majesty have highly infringed the 
rights, privileges, and liberties of the 
Commons, misrepresented her Majesty's 
condescension to their humble applica- 
tion, and have unjustly insinuated (to 
the dishonour of this House) that the 
principles, for encouragement of which 
the aforesaid application was made, 
were such as her Majesty disapproved.” 


The disagreement between the two 
Houses of Parliament, which caused 
much uneasiness at the time, then 
terminated. 

A.D. 1710.—In the month of June 
of this year ground was set apart 
within the college park for a botanic 
garden, laboratory, and anatomy 
school. The place selected for the 
botanic garden was a narrow strip 
of ground extending for 200 yards 
along the wall which divides the 


* Lords’ Journal. 
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Fellows’ Garden from the park, by 
100 yards in breadth, and commen- 
cing at a point where the present 
descent into the underground cham- 
ber for heating the library is placed; 
while directly opposite the eastern 
end of the library, and within the 
botanic garden, stood the anatomy 
school, which was opened in the 
following year, when lectures were 
delivered on anatomy, chemistry, 
aud botany. In the year 1710 
Benjamin Pratt, D.D., who had 
been elected Fellow in 1693, was 
appointed Provost. In 1717 he 
resigned the Provostship on being 
raised to the higher ecclesiastical 
dignity of Dean of Down. Dr. 


Pratt is said to have been a skilful © 


theologian ; he left at his death a 
bequest of 600/. to the College. 

A.D. 1713.—John Vesey, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. In 
this year a parliamentary commis- 
sion was issued to inquire into the 
right claimed by the College to vote 
for members of Parliament for the 
City of Dublin. On the 3rd Decem- 
ber it was ordered by the Speaker* 
that the Vice-Provost do lay before 
the House the register-books of the 
College, in which the names and 
ages of all the members of the 
College that voted in the last elec- 
tion of representatives in Parliament 
for the City of Dublin were entered. 
After much inquiry into the subject 
it was resolved on the 15th March, 
at the close of the same year (old 
style), that no Fellow, scholar or 
student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has any right to vote in the elec- 
tion of members to sit in Parlia- 
ment for the City of Dublin, upon 
account of having chambers in the 
said College. 


A.D. 1714.— About the same 
time Thomas Smith, Bishop of 
Limerick, was appointed Vice- 
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Chancellor by the Duke of Ormond, 
then Chancellor of the University, 
but who, in the following year, was 
outlawed for joining the ranks of 
the Pretender. On the death of 
Queen Anne the Tories were in- 
stantly dismissed from office, and 
the Government placed entirely in 
the hands of the Whigs. When the 
English Parliament met, articles of 
impeachment were quickly found 
against the Duke and the Lords 
Oxford and Bolingbroke for high 
treason, in having contributed to 
bring about the peace of Utrecht 
by traitorous means, and with a view 
of changing the Protestant succes- 
sion. Bolingbroke and Ormond 
avoided the trial on the impeachment, 
by going to the Continent, where 
they both offered their service to 
King James III. (or the Pretender), 
then holding a kind of Court in 
Lorraine, he having been exiled 
from France at the peace. Imme- 
diately the Chancellorship of the 
University of Dublin was declared 
vacant, and his Royal Highness 
George Prince of Wales was ap- 
pointed Chancellor. In this year 
(1715) Sir M. Coghill was returned 
along with Samuel Dapping, to 
represent the University in Parlia- 
ment. 

A.D. 1716.—Claudius Gilbert, 
D.D., was elected Vice-Provost in 
this year. He had already filled 
several high offices in the Univer- 
sity, having been elected Fellow in 
1693, and Professor of Divinity in 
1710. In 1735 he obtained the living 
of Ardstraca, and then resigned his 
position in the College, to which he 
subsequently became a benefactor, 
having bestowed thirteen thousand 
volumes, anumberof manuscripts, and 
fourteen marble busts, to the library, 
besides medals, coins, and mathe- 
matical instruments, the whole 
being valued at 12,000/., together 





* Commons’ Journal. 
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with a sum of 24501. to buy books 
for a lending library, which his 
munificence then caused to be 
established, and which is in exis- 
tence to this day. 

A.D. 1717. — Richard Baldwin, 
D.D., was appointed Provost on the 
resignation of Dr. Pratt. The 
history of this divine is a chequered 
and perhaps a romantic one, When 
a little boy, he had been a beggar 
in the streets of Dublin. One day, 
as he sat crying from hunger on the 
steps of a door, his weakly and 
delicate frame was taken notice of 
by a coffee-house keeper in the 
neighbourhood. He asked the child, 
who appeared to be very intelligent, 
to come in, and he gave him 
employment as a pantry boy. The 
little fellow conducted himself so 
much to the satisfaction of his 
employer, that he recommended him 
to the Provost (Huntingdon), who 
took him into his estabiishment as 
stable boy. In this humble position 
he remained for several months. 
Showing, however, that he was 
fitted, by his talents and taste for 
learning, to move in a_ higher 
sphere, the Provost had him in- 
structed ip the entrance course, and 
in due time he passed the entrance 
examination, and was now a student 
on the high road to preferment. In 
1693 he became a Fellow, in 1713 
Vice-Provost, and in 1717 Provost. 
It was during his provostship that 
the great bell of the College was 
purchased, as appears by the follow- 
ing inscription on its circumference : 
‘* Reverend Doctor Richard Baldwin, 
Provost, the Rev. Doctor Clarke, 
Vice-Provost, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Cast at Gloucester, in 
England, by Abel Rudhabu, 1744.” 
In his political life Dr. Baldwin was 
a follower of the Whigs. He lived a 
life of celibacy, and died on the 
30th September, 1758, having 


devised his estates, worth about 
1686/. a year, to the College, and 
having bequeathed to it a sum of 
36,0007. On his gravestone, which 
we hope to see replaced over his 
remains, but which is now permitted 
to rest outside the door of the 
College kitchen, is the following 
inscription :— 


‘* Ricardus Baldwin, S.T.P. hujusce 
Collegii Preepositus obiit 
30 die Septembris, A.D. 1758.” 


In the examination hall is a fine 
sculptured marble monument of 
this benefactor of the University. 
He is represented on his death-bed, 
in a recumbent position, leaning on 
his left elbow, and holding in his 


‘hand a scroll, which is supposed to 


have been his will ; beside him is an 
imaginary figure, supposed to be 
emblematic of the University, in an 
agony of unrestrained grief, while 
at his feet is an angel pointing with 
her right hand to heaven, and hold- 
in her left a wreath of palm. 

A.D. 1717.—From the journals of 
the House of Commons, it appears 
that a petition was presented for an 
additional grant to complete the 
library, according to the original 
design. It was, therefore, resolved 
that an address be presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant, praying that he 
would lay before his Majesty the 
humble desire of the House, and 
that his Majesty would be pleased 
‘out of the royal bounty to give to 
the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars 
of Trinity College such sum or sums, 
not exceeding 5000/., as he shall 
from time to time judge necessary, 
to be expended towards the finishing 
of the library of said College.”* 
The grant was accordingly made. 
In 1721 a third sum of 5000/. was 
granted, and in 1732 the building 
was completed, when it was opened 
for readers. Of this great under- 


* Commons Journals, 
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taking we shall now merely observe 
that it stands high in the scale of 
European libraries, containing as it 
does 128,000 volumes and 1600 
manuscripts; a number, however, 
which contains an immense amount 
of that rubbish, to which they are 
entitled under the Act bestowing on 
them a copy of every book that 
issues from the press. 

A.D. 1718.—The College was en- 
riched by a donation of William 
King, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
bestowed a sum of 500/. to enable 
them to endow a lecturer of divinity 
for the better instruction of those 
who intended to take holy orders, and 
he afterwards, in 1729, bequeathed 
another sum of 500/. for the same. 

A.D. 1721.—John Stearne, Bishop 
of Clogher, who had taken his 
degrees in the University, was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, by the 
Chancellor, the Prince of Wales. 
Dr. Stearne had held several prefer- 
ments in the Church. He was first 
Viear of Ferns, next Dean of 


Dromore, of which diocese he was 
also Chancellor, then Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Bishop of Dromore, and 
In 1733 


finally Bishop of Clogher. 





Shield Party per pale. 

side, three crosses, crosslets 2 and 1 
On sinister, a bend with three 
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this worthy Vice-Chancellor set an 
example of liberality to all future 
Vice-Chancellors, by subscribing 
1000/. towards the erection of the 
printing office, which was erected in 
1734, and upon the front of which 
is the following inscription :-— 


‘“*R.R. JOHANNES STEARNE, S.T.P. 
Episcopus CLOGHERENSIS 
Vice-CANCELLARIUS HUJUS ACADAMLE 
PRO BENEVOLENTIA QUAM HABUIT 
IN ACADEMIAM ET REM LITERARIUM, 
Posurir 1734.” 


In 1735 his lordship gave 2501. 
for the purchase of type for the 
University press, he also granted 
100/. for the establishment of exhi- 
bitions, and at his death, in 1745, he 
bequeathed to the library his 
valuable manuscripts in class F, 
and all the books in his library of 
which they had not copies in the 
college. Bishop Stearne was son 
of Dr. Stearne, M.D., who was 
founder of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and whose remains were 
interred in one of the vaults of the 
old College chapel, while over him 
was placed the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


P. M.S. 


KATAPA.ESTI.MH. 
ATIO@ANEIN 






M & Jun. Collegii SS. & Indiv. 
Trinitatis Dublin. Socius. Senior. Collegii 
Medicorum Ibidem Preses primus. Qui nat 
-us fuit Arbracche X XVI, Novemb. 1624 
Denatus Dublinii XVIII. Novemb, 1669, Cujus 
Exuvie. olim. resumende, hic deposite sunt, 
Philosophus, Medicus, Summus 9 ; ‘Theologus idem 
Sternius hic, nullus jam requiescet humo 
Scilicet ut regnet, Natura quod edidit unum 
Dividit in partes Mors inimica duas 
Sed modo divisus coalescet sternius, atque 


Ibit ab extremo, totus in astra die. 
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When the chapel under which 
Stearne was buried was taken down 
in 1796, some of the monuments 
were removed to the east side of the 
quasi chancel of the present chapel, 
outside which they have been long 
crumbling to decay, and bearing 
false testimony as to the burial- 
place of the learned dead. Amongst 
those removed were the mural slabs 
erected to Provost Seele and George 
Browne, as also the gravestone of 
Provost Baldwin, and an altar tomb 
supporting a full-length effigy of 
Vice-Chancellor Luke Challoner, 
who, it appears by the following 
inscription on his tomb, built the 
(old) chapel :— 


‘¢ Conditur hoc tumulo Challoneri triste 
cadaver 

Cujus ope et precibus conditur ista 
domus.” 

Translation :— 

‘‘'The gloomy corpse of Challoner is 
enclosed in this tomb 

By whose money and prayers that house 
is built.’ 

This monument is fast hastening 
to decay ; placed under the eaves of 
the chapel, the full-length figure of 
this, one of the earliest Vice. 
Chancellors of the University, is so 
deeply honey-combed by the drips 
from the roof, that unless removed 
from its present position, nothing 
ere long will remain of this interest- 
ing and costly memorial but a 
shapeless mass of porphyry. 

Within the last few years several 
dead bodies, buried at a great depth, 
have been found in this once con- 
secrated ground. On the 2l1st 
September, 1870, some workmen 
were engaged in excavating under 
the campanile for the construction 
of hydraulic apparatus for ringing 
the great bell; at the depth of 
eighteen feet they came upon a 
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with black silk velvet of a very rich 
texture, small remnants of which 
were found amongst the gravel. 
The wood was of Irish oak, then 
perfectly black; within lay a skeleton 
complete, the head turned towards 
the west. Anurncontaining aromatic 
spices was placed atthe foot of the 
coffin outside, and it contained, too, 
what was supposed to be the heart 
and intestines of the deceased. On 
the following day the remains 
were reverently interred in a large 
oaken coffin, under the present 
chapel. There was neither  in- 
scription, nor cross, nor any religious 
emblem to give the slightest clue as 
to who the deceased was, From 
the place, however, where the 
remains were found, the probability 
is that they were those of Doctor 
Challoner, the founderof that chapel, 
the custom being to inter the founders 
of Protestant churches at a great 
depth under the communion table, 
a custom slightly differing from that 
which prevailed in the Catholic 
Church of placing the founder’s tomb 
at the Gospel side of the high altar. 
How different were not the two 
ceremonials attending the first ane 
the second interments, at the second 
there was nothing to betoken the 
high position of the deceased; at 
the first there were heraldic pomps, 
and pageantries, and the “ burning 
too of incense, which cost the sum 
of one shilling and sixpence.’’* 

A.D. 1724.—Two new Professor- 
ships, one of natural philosophy 
and the other of oratory and history, 
were founded in this year in the 
University, under the “ Act for the 
further application of the rents and 
profits of the lands and tenements 
formerly given by Erasmus Smith, 
Esq., deceased, for charitable uses.” 
Erasmus Smith, a citizen of London, 
and a member of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, having the com- 


coffin, which was originally covered 
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mand of some capital, purchased 
several estates in Ireland, and being 
desirous of turning the hearts of the 
Irish people from “the abominations 
of the Church of Rome,” founded 
several schools called grammar 
schools throughout the country, and 
to such scholars of those schools, 
tenants of his estates, as should 
enter the University of Dublin, be 
provided a sum of 10/. a year dur- 
ing their four years’ college course. 

Under the Act of 1724, thirty- 
five exhibitions for poor students, 
and three new fellowships were es- 
tablished in the College. The gov- 
ernors were also enabled to make 
grants to the College for new build- 
ings of a sum of 4200/., and in 
later years they were enabled to pur- 
chase for the College the splendid col- 
lection of books, known as the Fagel 
library, numbering 17,600 volumes, 
which belonged to the pensionary 
Fagel, in Holland, and who had 
been all his life collecting it. When 
Holland was threatened with a 
French invasion in 1794, he sent 
this superb collection of books to 
London, where it was afterwards 
sold by his executors. Agents from 
mavy parts of Europe were autho- 
rised to give various large sums for 
it. Even Bonaparte was desirous 
to add this library to the stock of 
rare literature in France. But 
Trinity College was declared the 
purchaser at 8000 guineas, which 
was given for this purpose by the 
trustees of Erasmus Smith’s estates, 
‘* bequeathed for charitable uses and 
the promotion of learning.” 

A.D. 1727.—On the death of George 
I., his son, the Prince of Wales, 
Chancellor of the University of Dub- 
lin, ascended the throne as George 
IL., and he was succeeded in the 
chancellorship by Frederick Prince 
of Wales. In this year a new Par- 
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liament met in Dublin, the repre- 
sentatives of the College being the 
Right Hon. Samuel Molyneux and 
the Right Hon. Marmaduke Coghill 
of Drumcondra, near Dublin, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Judge of the Prerogative Court.* 
It was this Parliament that was 
wittily described by Dean Swift 
as— 


** Always firm in its vocation, 
For the Court against the nation.” 


A.D. 1735.—John Elwood, LL.D., 
who had been elected to represent 
the University in Parliament, on the 
death of Molyneux in 1728, was 
elected Vice-Provost in this year; 
his name is to be found enrolled 
amongst the benefactors of the 
College, having bequeathed to it at 
his death, in 1739, a sum of 10002. 

A.D. 1739.—On the death of Mar- 
maduke Coghill, M.P., a contested 
election took place in the College, 
the candidates being Alexander 
MacAuley and Philip Tisdall. 
MacAuley was elected, but, on pe- 
tition, was unseated, and Tisdall 
declared duly elected, and he took 
his seat in the new Parliament 
House, which was then opened for 
the first time, in College-green, 
having been commenced in 1729, 
during the administration of Lord 
Cataret. On the llth of June, 
1744, a young student, whose name 
was Oliver Goldsmith, entered the 
University of Dublin as a sizar; 
his rooms in the College were in the 
Library-square, and at No. 32, 
where Dodwell had lived during 
his undergraduate course. That 
house was removed at the beginning 
of the present century, but its north 
wall and gable were then left and 
are still standing, and may be seen 
on the south side of the last house 
in the row of buildings that divide 


* « Lodge’s Peerage,” Vol. iv., p. 222, N. Ed., 1754. 
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the Library-square from Botany 
Bay-square, and directly facing the 
beliry. Oliver, being thoughtless 
and unguarded, had the rashness 
once to give a supper party in his 
rooms, for which he had issued in- 
vitations to many. ladies and gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance. At the 
appointed time his guests assembled, 
but when the music was at its 
loudest strains, a knocking came to 
the door; this was his tutor, the 
Rev. T. Wilder, who had rushed 
over to put a stop to the merriment; 
forcing his way in, he attacked 
Goldsmith in unmeasured terms, 
nor did this reverend divine confine 
his abuse to mere idle words, for he 
concluded a volley of personal 
abuse by rushing at his pupil and 
inflicting severe manual chastise- 
ment upon him before the whole 
company. Unlike his successor, 
Frank Webber, in his last night in 
Trinity, Goldsmith said not a word, 
but calmly submitted to the disgrace- 
ful treatment he had received, and 
next day he disposed of his books 
and clothes and left the College, 
resolved to go on board ship at Cork. 
Before taking his departure for the 
seaport town he lingered about Dub- 
lin until he had only one shilling 
left in his pocket. On this shilling, 
as he afterwards affirmed, he sup- 
ported himself for three days; he 
then changed his mind, and turned 
his thoughts towards home, having 
informed his brother of his forlorn 
situation—that brother to whom he 
wus deeply attached, and of whom 
he afterwards wrote :— ; 


‘* Where’er I roam, whatever lands I 

see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns 
to thee— 

Still to my brother turns with cease- 
less pain, 

And drags, at each remove, a length- 
ening chain.” 


His brother accordingly hastened 
to relieve him, brought him back to 
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the College, and effected in some 
degree a reconciliation with his tutor; 
but they were never after on terms 
of cordiality or friendship. 

In 1747 Goldsmith took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and his 
connection with the University then 
ceased, but his memory lives on. 
He had seen the famine of 1742, so 
had Bishop Berkeley ; and those im- 
mortal writers have left, one in the 
language of poetry, and the other 
in the language of philosophy and 
of prose, a faithful account of the 
sufferings of the people. 

In 1864 a statue was erected to . 
Goldsmith in the area in front of 
the College, but statues of bronze or 
of gold are not wanting to per- 
petuate his memory. He has raised 
to himself a statue that will never 
die—* Exegi monumentum aere pe- 
rennius ” (“I have raised to myself 
a monument more lasting than 
brass.”’) 

A.D. 1747.—During the first years 
of the Vice-Chancellorship of Arthur 
Price, Archbishop of Cashel, the 
College was presented by Major 
Clanaghan, of Gibraltar, with a 
valuable manuscript copy of the 
Pentateuch, and also of one of the 
Prophets. 

A.D. 1751.—The number of sta- 
dents had now increased so much 
that the Provost and Fellows re- 
solved to enlarge the College build- 
ings. As neither the Park nor 
Botany Bay-squares were then in 
existence, the accommodation was 


_of a very limited extent, and so 


closely packed together were the 
houses that the University must have 
been about the most unwholesome 
residence in the city at that time. 
The College then consisted of 
three squares, the outer, the inner, 
and the lesser. The outer square, 
upon whose foundations the present 
outer or Parliament-square is built, 
was closed in by a heavy row of 
buildings, which stretched across 
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from the present chapel to the exa- 
mination hall; the inner square built 
on the foundations of the old mo- 
nastery, now known as the Library- 
square, was closed in by a row of 
buildings, which crossed from north 
to south over the spot now occupied 
by the belfry ; and those two rows of 
buildings, that is to say, the west side 
of the Library-square and the east 
side of the Parliament-square, were 
connected one with the other by an 
edifice whose eastern half was the 
chapel, and whose western half was 
a hall ; the communion-table stood 
where the campanile or belfry now 
stands. There was also a row of 
buildings which crossed over from 
the west end of the library parallel 
with the old chapel, to meet the west 
end of the Parliament-square ; and 
between this last-mentioned row and 
the chapel was an open space, which 
we have called the lesser square. In 
the margin of a map of Dublin made 
in 1728,* is a splendid picture of the 
front of the College, which had been 
erected in 1683, and which stood on 
the same foundation as the present. 
It was only two storeys in height to 
the eave, lighted by handsome Eliza- 
bethan windows. In the high-pitched 
roof was a row of dormer windows, 
while over the gateway was a tower, 
which terminated in a bell stage, con- 
taining light mullioned openings on 
each face. From this stage rose a 
graceful broach spire, terminating 
in a weather-vane. 

The rooms on the north side of 
the outer square were falling fast to 
decay, and the rooms in the front, 
looking towards Dame-street, were 
also in a ruinous condition; but the 
board, although possessed of ample 
means for the support of the College, 
had no funds at its command suflfi- 
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cient to carry on works of such mag- 
nitude ; they accordingly obtained a 
grant of a sum of 5,000/.f from Par- 
liament. 

In this year (1751), Frederick 
Prince of Wales, died, and his Royal 
Highness William Duke of Cumber- 
land was appointed Chancellor of the 
University in his place. 

A.D. 1752.— George Berkeley, 
D.D., Bishop of Cloyne, bestowed 
on the College a sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty guineas and a medal 
die for the purpose of having gold 
medals struck, two of which were to 
be given annually for ever as an 
encouragement to Bachelors of Arts 
to cultivate a knowledge of the Greek 
language. 

Bishop Berkeley was one of the 
many patriots who had received their 
education in the University of Dub- 
lin during the last century. Evuter- 
ing the College in 1699, he was 
elected a Fellow in 1707, became 
Senior Fellow in 1717, and was 
afterwards, in 1732, consecrated 
Bishop of Cloyne. When nine years 
in that see this learned and amiable 
prelate had the misfortune to witness 
one of those dreadful famines that 
periodically afflicted the country. It 
was while under the impression of 
the terrible scenes of suffering he 
had witnessed that Berkeley wrote 
his celebrated pamphlet entitled 
“The Querist,”’ which sets forth, 
under the form of questions without 
answers, the Bishop’s views of the 
evils and requirements of his coun- 
try; for Berkeley, unlike Swift, 
called himself an Irishman. ‘The 
next year there was a vacancy in 
the Primacy, and, as Berkeley was 
the most learned and famous man in 
the Irish Church (Swift being then 
in his sad dotage), the friends of the 


* For the several alterations made in 1782 in the position of the College buildings, 
Vid. Maps of the City of Dublin, in the library of the Royal Dublin Society: the first 
made in 1610, the second in 1728, the third in 1770, and the fourth in 1782. 
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Bishop of Cloyne naturally thought 
him entitled to the place. But 
Berkeley himself expected no sach 
favours. He writes to Mr. Prior, 
with a touching simplicity, that * it 
was vot likely that His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant would make an 
Irishman Primate.” And assuredly 
Berkeley was not the kind of man 
to do “the King’s business in Ire- 
land.” Dr. Hoadley was appointed, 
and was soon succeeded by George 
Stone. Berkeley removed shortly 
before his death to Oxford, where 
he died on the 14th of January, 
1753. His remains were interred 
in Christ Church, in that University, 
and an elegant monument with a 
prosy inscription was erected to his 
memory by his widow. One line 
from Alexander Pope gives, multum 
in parvo, the character of this pre- 
late, “To Berkeley every virtue 
under Heaven.” 

A.D. 1798.—The magnificent west- 
ern front of Trinity College, as also 
the north and south sides of the Par- 
liament-square, were now for several 
years being altered and rebuilt ; the 
works were of great magnitude, and 
the grants, too, were proportionably 
large. Thus, from the national 
purse were subscribed—for building 
the library in 1709 and 1721, the 
sum of 10,000/.; for the building of 
the great western front, as well as 
the north and south sides, of the 
Parliament-square at various times, 
sums amounting to 45,000/. were 
voted. ‘This was composed of 50001, 
grant made in 1751; 5000/. in 
1755; 50007. in 1757; 20,000/. 
in 1758, and J0,000/. in 1759. The 
following Parliamentary paper will 
show the progress in the works made 
in 1759 :— 


«« Jovis, 3 pre Novemsris, 1759.* 
“ A petition of the Provost, Fellows, 


and Scholars of the College of the © 
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Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen 
Elizabeth, near Dublin, was presented 
to the House and read, setting forth 
that his Majesty, in pursuance of the 
address of the House, was graciously 
rata since the last session of Par- 
iament, to give the petitioners 20,0007. 
to be expended in finishing the north 
side of the first court entering into the 
said College, and in rebuilding the 
front of the said College, that the peti- 
tioners, with all possible expedition and 
care finished the said north side, and 
are now rebuilding the front; but as 
the sum will not be sufficient for that 
purpose, and as no provision is made 
by the statutes of said College for the 
expense of any new building, or for 
any but the annual necessary repairs of 
the said buildings originally erected, 
the petitioners find themselves disabled 
from completing and finishing the said 
undertaking, unless assisted therein by 
the further aid of the House; that the 
petitioners have always attended with 
the utmost care to educate the youth 
committed to their charge in the prin- 
ciples of duty and loyalty to his Majesty 
and zeal for the support of the Pro- 
testant succession as happily established 
in his royal house, and praying the 
House to take their case into considera- 
tion. 

‘Resolved nem. con. that an humble 
address be presented to his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant that he will lay before 
his Majesty the humble desire of the 
house, that his Majesty will be pleased, 
out of his royal bounty, to give to the 
Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of 
Trinity College, near Dublin, such sum 
or sums not exceeding 10,000/. as he 
shall think fit, to be expended in com- 
pleting the building now carrying on in 
the said College.” 


In pursuance of said resolution, 
the address was presented to the 
King, and an additional sum of 
10,0007. was granted for the pro 
motion of the works, which were 
then advanced with great vigour 
The principal front of the University, 
to the building of which the Irish 
Parliament thus liberally contri- 
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buted, is so familiar to most of our 
readers that description would be 
superfluous. The centre of this build- 
ing was to have been crowned by a 
dome according to the original plan, 
which, had it been carried out, would 
have made Trinity College one of the 
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grandest buildings in Europe. Want 
of funds was, we believe, the cause 
of the design being abandoned—a 
want which we sincerely hope may, 
ere long, be supplied by some future 
benefactor to the College. 

Ouiver J. Burke. 








Lily—Lily of the Valley— Daisy 
— Forget-me-not — Rush — Fern— 
Flax— Hemp— Bramble— Hazel. 


THERE are some plants which for- 
tune has thrown together, and which, 
in our minds, at least, are always 
found in company. Of these the 
lily and the rose furnish the most 
prominent example. These two 
flowers have been called rival queens 
of the garden: but let us not look 
at them so. Let us rather consider 
them as existing in harmony, each 
proud of the other’s attractions ; the 
lily, out of courtesy, giving the rose 
the first place, and the rose taking 
it, not vaingloriously, but to avoid 
disputing about what, after all, is a 
matter of no importance. It is but 
right, then, as [ commenced the 
first article with an account of the 
folk-lore connected with the rose, 
that I should begin this paper by 
telling all that is interesting about 
the Lity. 

The first thing that occurs to me 
to mention is, that the name of the 
lily has been conjectured to refer to 
some old personification of the night, 
which Orpheus described as “the 
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mother of gods and men.” In the 
Syrian dialects, and in the Hebrew, 
we have Lil, lilleh, &c., as denoting 
the evening. Mr. Conway, from 
whose articles on “Mystic Trees 
and Flowers” I have already done 
myself the pleasure of quoting, 
remarks on this head :— 


“The similarity of the name of the 
lily to Deleilah and to Lilxa, the 
beautiful nymph and daughter of 
Cephissus, is worthy of note. ‘That the 
cold golden-haired Lilith, and the 
chaste man-hating Diana, should be 
personifications of the moonlight, and 
that their emblem should be the pale 
golden-headed lily, is not wonderful, 
but it is still more significant when we 
associate it with the only white lily 
known to the Orientals—the water 
lily. Pliny and others speak of the 
water lily as one of the normal anti- 
dotes to the love-philtre.” 


The lily appears to have been a 
favourite flower with the ancient 
Greeks, and in the wedding cere- 
monies of the modern Greeks the 
priest is supplied with two chaplets 
of lilies and ears of corn, which he 
places on the heads of the bride 
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and bridegroom, as emblems of 
purity and abundance. 

The East Indian Nelumbium, 
which is found in great abundance 
in hot countries, and with which the 
ditches about Pekin are reported by 
travellers to be literally choked, is 
supposed to have been the sacred 
bean of Pythagoras, the object of 
religious veneration in Egypt. ‘The 
priests were forbidden even to look 
at it. Its singular seed-vessels, in 
whose cells the bean-like seeds lie, 
are thought to have suggested the 
cornucopia of the ancients. 

The sacred lily of the East is the 
lotus, and there is hardly an oriental 
mythology in which it has not a 
place. It was considered in Egypt 
to be the throne of Osiris, the god 
of day. 

In the early centuries of our era 
the lily had the good fortune to 
become mixed up with the history 
of the Virgin Mary. The lily which 
generally appears in pictures and 
elsewhere in connection with her, is 
the great white lily (lilium candi- 
dum) of our gardens. The pure 
white petals have been held to typify 
her body, and the golden anthers 
within to represent her soul, spark- 
ling with divine light. This lily, 
by the way, was believed by the 
Jews to counteract witchcraft and 
enchantment. Judith is said to 
have crowned herself with a wreath 
of white lilies before setting out for 
the tent of Holofernes. 

There is a legend of the Cistercian 
friars, exhibiting the blessed Virgin 
in connection with the lily, It seems 
that there was a brother of the order 
so rude and unlettered that he could 
retain nothing in his memory beyond 
the Ave Maria of the angelical salu- 
tation. But this he repeated inces- 
santly. At last he died, and was 
buried; and from his grave a lily of 
gold sprang up, with Ave Maria 
inscribed on every leaf. 

As a token of purity, the lily was 
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frequently placed by artists of old 
in the hands of female saints. It 
was specially dedicated to the patro- 
ness of music, St. Cecilia. 

Perhaps one of the strangest fea- 
tures about the folk-lore of the lily 
is the subtle relationship which the 
plant was held to bear to life. It is 
a northern superstition that, if one 
is unjustly executed, white lilies 
will spring from his grave in token 
of innocence. And from the grave 
of a maiden three lilies spring, which 
may be gathered by no one but her 
lover. Jn many of the Swedish 
ballads, lilies as well as roses grow 
out of graves. And many examples 
are to be met withof persons changed 
by death into lilies. A curious in- 
cident in which the lily plays the 
leading part is given by Thorpe in 
his “Northern Mythology,” from 
the “ Niederliindische Sagen” of 
Wolf, Leipsic, 1843 :— 


‘* There was once, in days of yore, a 
conjurer who cut people’s heads off and 
set them on again. One day, when he 
was practising his art, a travelling jour- 
neyman entered the room as a spectator. 
On the table before the conjurer there 
stood a large glass filled with distilled 
water, out of which grew a white lily 
every time the conjuror cut a head off, 
which he called the Lily of Life. When 
the conjurer had cut a head off, the tra- 
veller quickly stepped up to the table, 
and, with a sharp knife, severed the stalk 
of thelily, without being observed by any 
one; so that when the conjurer would 
replace the head, the operation failed, 
whereupon he was seized and burnt 
for a murderer.” 


This took place, the narrator says 
he has often heard his father 
relate, in the year 1528, and he 
adds that, anterior to the French 
Revolution, the judicial acts con- 
corning the trial were to be seen. 

The Water-lily is gathered in 
Germany with certain rites, as a 
charm against witchcraft. In Spain 
it is said that those who have by 
magic arts been trausformed into 
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animals can be restored by the aid 
of the lily. There used to be a 
famous lily at Lauenberg. It was 
said to have sprung up when a poor 
and beautiful girl was spirited away 
out of the clutches of a dissolute 
baron. It appeared annually, and 
the event was anxiously looked for- 
ward to by the inhabitants of the 
Hartz, many of whom made a 
pilgrimage to behold it. They re- 
turned to their homes, it is said, 
overpowered by its dazzling beauty, 
and asserting that its splendour was 
so great that it shed beams of light 
on the valley below. 

The lily was the national emblem 
of France till the revolution of 1789, 


when the tri-colour (white, red, and ' 


blue) was adopted. It was popularly 
held to have been brought from 
Heaven by an angel to Clovis in 496, 
he having made a vow that if he 
proved the victor in a pending battle 
with the Alemanni, near Cologne, 
he would embrace Christianity. 
Another legend is that after one of 
the battles of the Crusades the white 
banner of France was found covered 
withit. Likely enough, the sanctity 
with which the words of Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount had in- 
vested the lily were the chief cause 
of raising the flower to the position 
of a national emblem. It really 
ought, however, in all fairness to be 
mentioned that the identity of the 
lily with the fleur-de-lis of France 
has been questioned. An attempt 
has been made, but not successfully 
it seems to me, to show that the 
fleur-de-lis is not the iris or royal 
lily at all, but merely an ornamented 
spear head or sceptre. This is not 
the place to pursue the subject, so I 
shall do no more than refer the in- 
quiring reader to Mr. Lower’s 
** Curiosities of Heraldry ” (p. 80 et 
seq.) where it is fully discussed. 

I have alluded to the flower men- 
tioned by Christ when he called at- 
tention to the superiority of the 
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adornment of the lilies of the field 
to that of Solomon in all his glory. 
What that lily was has been asked 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. If we could but certainly 
identify it, with what interest would 
it be regarded, how closely it wouid 
bring home to us one of the most 
important lessons ever taught on 
earth! The Lily of the Valley 
used to be regarded as the plant in 
question, but quite erroneously. This 
humble flower loves the north and 
is unknown in tropical climates. , 
The flower at which our Saviour 
pointed was probably one of a bril- 
liant red colour belonging to a plant 
about half the size of the common 
tiger lily. Probably, I say, because 
there are a few other flowers, which, 
in claiming to occupy the honorable 
position, make out a fair case for 
themselves. 

The Lily of the Valley is dedicated 
to the Virgin, and always held to be 
symbolical of purity and holiness. 
In some parts of St. Leonard’s For- 
est, in Sussex, it grows freely, and a 
legendary tale is there related to it. 
It is reported to have sprung from 
the blood of St. Leonard, who once 
encountered a mighty worm, or “‘fire- 
drake” in the forest, and fought with 
it for three successive days. The 
saint came off conqueror, but he was 
severely wounded in the struggle, and 
the ground was red with his blood. 
Wherever the blood fell Lilies of the 
Valley sprang up in profusion. 

In some country places the Lily 
of the Valley is called *‘ Ladder to 
heaven,” a name evidently suggested 
by the graceful arrangement of the 
flowers. In Hanover the people 
are very fond of this flower, and go 
out on Whit-Monday in large num- 
bers to the woods to gather it: 
when evening falls there is hardly a 
house without a large bouquet. 

From the coy Lily of the Valley, 
which “shuns eminence and loves 
the dale,” to the Daisy is no very 
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violent transition. The latter is about 
as modest and lowly as the former. 


“The Daisy scattered on each mead 
and downe, 
A golden tuft within a silver crowne : 
(Fair fall that dainty flowre, and may 
there be. 
No shepherd graced that doth not 
honour thee !) 


So says the old poet Browne. His 
love for the plant has been shared 
by all the tuneful tribe, to such an 
extent, as fully to justify Words- 
worth’s styling it “the poet’s dar- 
ling.” The allusions to it in Spenser, 
Milton, Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, 
Burns, Keats, and many other wri- 
ters of high rank, are no doubt 
familiar to you. You recollect the 
enthusiasm of Chaucer for the 
“‘ modest crimson-tipped flower” — 


‘* Of all the flowres in the mede, 

Than love I most these flowres white 
and rede, 

Soch that men callen Daisies in our 
town, 

To hem I have so great affection, 

As I sayd erst, whan comen is the 
Maie, 

That in my bedde there daweth me 
no daie, 


That I n’am up and walking in the 
mede, 

To see this flowre ayenst the sunne 
sprede ; 

Whan it up riseth early by the 
morrow, 


That blissful sight softeneth all my 
sorrow.” 


Report will have it that this plant 
takes its name from ‘day’s eye,” 
because the flower opens and cldéses 
as daylight comes and goes. It is 
popularly looked on as the emblem 
of modesty, aud is the badge of 
Maid Margaret, that was so meek 
and mild, a very popular saint in the 
olden time. “It may have been 
assigned to her,” says Mr. Prior, in 
his “Popular Names of British 
Plants” (p. 112), ** from blossoming 
about her day, the 22nd of February.” 
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In France the daisy is called Mar- 
guerite. 


‘¢ The daise, a flowre white and rede, 
In French called La Belle Margarete.’ 
—CHAUCER. 


The device of Marguerite of 
Anjou, Queen of Henry VI., was a 
daisy, in allusion to her name. It 
is also known by the name of La 
Paquerette. 

In Ossian, the poet makes the first 
daisy be sown over a baby’s grave 
by the hands of infantine angels. 
“From that day forth \the maidens 
of Morven have consecrated the little 
daisy to early infancy. It is, they 
suy, the flower of innocence, the 
flower of a new-born babe.”’ 

It used to be employed in an in- 
teresting way in the days of chivalry. 
A knight, when an accepted lover, 
was allowed by his lady-fair to en- 
grave a daisy on his arms; but when 
the damsel would neither say yes 
nor no, she wreathed her head with 
a coronet of wild daisies to show 
that she would consider his proposal. 

For purposes of love divination 
the daisy is much made use of in 
France. Lovers, in order to ascer- 
tain the warmth of each other's 
affections, take a daisy and pluck its 
leaflets off, one by one, saying “‘ Does 
he [she] love me?—a littlke—much 
—pussionately—not at all.” The 
phrase which falls to the last leaflet 
is the answer to the enquiry. In 
England the marigold, and in Ger- 
many the star-flower, or aster, is 
geuerally used for the same purpose. 
An odd piece of advice given to a 
man to enable him to dream of his 
mistress, or to a woman to enable her 
to dream of her lover, seems to have 
been : ‘‘ Hide a daisy root under your 
pillow, and hang your shoes out of the 
window ” (Scott’s Play of the “ Mock 
Marriage,” 1696). Probably it is 
some piece of love divination that 
W. Browne alludes to when he 
speaks of— 
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“The gentle daisy with her silver 
crown, 


Worn in the breast of many a shep- 
herd lass.” 


In the North of England the pea- 
sants judge of the advance of the year 
by the appearance of our flower, say- 
ing that “spring has not arrived till 
you can set your foot on twelve 
daisies.” 

In Thuringia it is said that he 
who has a tooth extracted must eat 
three daisies to be free from tooth- 
ache in future. Who would not 
make trial of so simple a remedy ? 

About the identity of the Forcet- 
ME-Nort there exists some popular 
misapprehension. There is little 
doubt that the plant really entitled 
to bear this fanciful appellation is 
the Creeping Water Scorpion Grass. 

The following tale, explanatory of 
the origin of the name Forget-me- 
not, is given from Mill’s “‘ History 
of Chivalry,” 1826, where it is 
quoted from Anthony Todd Thom- 
son :— 

‘“Two lovers were loitering on the 
margin of a lake on a fine summer's 
evening, when the maiden espied some 
of the flowers of the Myosotis growing 
on the water, close to the bank of 
an island, at some distance from the 
shore. She expressed a desire to 
possess them, when her knight, in the 
true spirit of chivalry, plunged into 
the water, and swimming to the spot, 
cropped the wished for piant; but his 
strength was unable to fulfil the object 
of his achievement, and feeling that he 
could not regain the shore, although 
very near it, he threw the flowers upon 
the bank, and, casting a last affection- 
ate look upon his lady-love, he cried, 
‘Forget me not,’ and was buried in the 
waters.” 

There isa Persian legend regard- 
ing the Forget-me-not given by the 
poet Shiraz. It has a more delicate 
poetic tone than belongs to the Eu- 
ropean legend :— 


“Tt was,” says Shiraz, “in the 


golden morning of the early world, 
when an angel sat weeping outside the 
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closed gates of Eden. He had fallen 
from his high estate through loving a 
daughter of earth, nor was he permitted 
to enter again until she whom.he loved 
had planted the flowers of the forget- 
me-not in every corner of the world. 
Hie returned to earth and assisted her, 
and they went hand in hand over the 
world, planting the forget - me - not. 
When their task .was ended, they 
entered Paradise together —for the 
fair woman, without tasting the bitter- 
ness of death, became immortal, like 
the angel whose love her beauty had 
won, when she sat by the river, twin- 
ing the forget-me-not in her hair.” 


So much, then, for “the sweet 
Forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers.” 

Rusues have not given rise toa 
great deal of folk-lore. Perhaps, 
in the olden time, they were too 
much before the eyes of the people 
to acquire any mysterious attributes: 
men were too familiar with them. 
Rushes as well as sedge were used in 
summer to strew the floors of houses. 
The English stage also was at one 
period covere«l with rushes. 

Long ago it was a custom at mar- 
riages to strew rushes, along with 
herbs and flowers, from the house of 
the bride to the church. To this 
practice we have an allusion by 
Braithwaite in his “ Strappado for 
the Divell,” 1615 :— 


‘* All haile to Hymen and his marriage 

day, 

Strew Rushes, and quickly come 
away ; 

Strew Rushes, maides, and ever as 
“you strew, 

Think one day, maides, like will be 
done for you.” 


In churches, also, rushes were 
regularly strewn. The Rev. G. 
Mills Cooper, in his paper on the 
Abbey of Bayham, in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections (vol. ix., 
1857), observes, with reference to 
this custom :— 


‘Though few are ignorant of it, it 
may not be so generally known that 
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the strewing of churches grew into a 
religious festival ; dressed up in all 
that picturesque circumstance where- 
with the.old Church knew well how to 
array its*titual. Remains of it linger 
to this day in remote parts of England. 
In Westmoreland, Lancashire, and 
districts of Yorkshire, there is still 
celebrated, between hay-making and 
harvest, a village féte called the Rush- 
bearing. Young women, dressed in 
white, and carrying garlands of flowers 
and rushes, walk in procession to the 
parish church, accompanied by a crowd 
of rustics, with flags flying and music 
playing. There, they suspend their 
floral chaplets on the chancel rails, 
and the day is concluded by a simple 
feast. The neighbourhood of Amble- 
side was until lately, and may be is 
still, one of the chief strongholds of 
this popular practice ; respecting which 
I will only add, as a curious fact, that 
up to the passing of the recent Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, the town-clerk of 
Norwich was accustomed to pay to the 
sub-sacrist of the cathedral an annual 
guinea, for strewing the floor of the 
cathedral with rushes on the Lord 
Mayor's Day, from the western door 
to the entrance into the choir. This 
is the most recent instance of the 
ancient usage that has come to my 
knowledge.” 


Not quite such an Arcadian ac- 
count of the ceremony of rush-bear- 
ing is given by a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries (p. 358), dating 
from Runcorn, in Cheshire. He ex- 
hibits the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of that place as a rude, 
hearty, masculine race, contrasting 
pleasantly with Mr. Mill’s “ young 
women dressed in white, and carry- 
ing garlands of flowers and rushes,” 


“ At the annual wakes,” he says, ‘a 
large quantity of rushes are collected 
together, and loaded on a cart almost 
to the height of a load of hay, they are 
bound on the cart, and cut evenly at 
each end. On the Saturday evening 
a number of men sit on the top of 
the rushes, holding garlands of arti- 
ficial flowers, tinsel, &c. The cart is 
drawn round the parish by three or 
four spirited horses, decked out with 
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ribbons—the collars being surrounded 
with small bells. It is attended by 
morris-dancers, dressed in strange 
style—men in women’s clothes, &c. 
One big man in woman’s clothes, with 
his face blackened, has a belt round 
his waist, to which is attached a large 
bell, and carries a ladle, in which he 
collects money from the spectators. 
The company stop and dance at the 
principal public-houses in their route, 
and then proceed to the parish church 
where the rushes are deposited, and 
the garlands hung up very conspicu- 
ously, to remain till the next year.” 


The withered state of the tops of 
the rushes is explained in an original 
way in Kilkenny: It is the result, 
say the natives there, of the curse of 
St. Patrick. The saint had been in 
the act of denouncing the vengeance 
vf heaven against some rapacious 
chief, and had uttered the words, 
“T curse,” when the friends of the 
chief fell on their knees and begged 
for mercy. St. Patrick yielded ; but 
it seems to have been necessary for 
him to conclude his sentence, so, 
instead of adding the name of the 
chief, he said, “ the tops of the rushes 
and the red stones of the Dinan,” 
a small stream in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilkenny. The tops of the 
rushes, ever since this terrible curse, 
have been withered, and the Dinan 
has been a river‘of misfortune, liable 
to rise suddenly and sweep away any 
one attempting to ford it. 

For one complaint, at any rate, 
the rush is held by country wise- 
acres to be efficacious. In Devon- 
shire, it is used as a charm for the 
thrush. Three rushes are taken 
from any running stream, passed 
separately through the mouth of the 
infant, and then thrown back into the 
water. As the current bears them 
away, 80, it is said, will the thrush 
depart from the child. 

It will be remembered by the 
classical reader that the Spartans 
crowned themselves with rushes in 
the Promethean festivals. 
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We transport ourselves into the 
very heart of Wonderland, when we 
take up the subject of the folk-lore 
of Ferns. Airy forms flit by us, 
treasures seem within our grasp, and 
good luck smiles on all our under- 
takings. 

The full-grown fern, however, is 
not itself an object of such import- 
ance from our point of view as the 
seed—for popularly the spores by 
means of which the ferns are pro- 
pagated are known as seed—from 
which it springs. This seed, gathered 
mystically on a particular night of 
the year, confers strange powers on 
the possessor. First and most im- 
portant of all, it makes him become 
invisible, just as if he had become 
the owner of the marvellous cloak 
of our early friend, Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer. 

A very natural explanation of the 
origin of this belief is given by 
Johnson, the botanist, in his edition 
of Gerard, 1633 :— 


‘‘Fern,” he says, ‘is one of those 
plants which have their seed on the 
back of the leafe, so small as to escape 
the sight. Those who perceived that 
fern was propagated by semination 
and yet could never see the seed, were 
much at a loss for the solution of the 
difficulty ; and as wonder always 
endeavours to augment itself, they 
ascribed to fern seed many strange 
properties, some of which the rustic 
virgins have not yet forgotten or ex- 
ploded.” 


It is as well to add that this won- 
derful property, as well as mavy 
others equally strange, do not seem to 
belong to one species of fern alone; 
they are common to almost all ferns. 

The night on which the seed 
should be gathered, and the manner 
of gathering it, vary in different 
countries. Midsummer Eve, how- 
ever, is generally held to be the proper 
time. In our own land it isso. “It 
should be gathered then,” says a MS. 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, ** be- 
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tween eleven and twelve at noone 
and att night.” The seed should be 
caught in a plate without touching 
the plants, an attempt, it_must be 
confessed, rather trying to the pi- 
tience and often found to fail. At 
dusk, on the Eve of St. John, say 
some, when the hosts of elf-land are 
abroad in power, the fern shoots out 
a small blue flower, which soon dis- 
appears; and the wonderful seed 
quickly ripening, falls from the plant 
at midnight. It must then, accord- 
ing to these authorities, be carefully 
caught in a white napkin, There is 
a superstition somewhat resembling 
this in Shropshire. The people 
there say that the common Break 
Fern flowers but once a year, on 
Michaelmas Eve at midnight, when 
it puts forth a small blue flower, 
which vanishes at the first dawning 
of day. A few who gather fern 
seed, in hopes to render themselves 
invisible, collect it on the Holy 
Bible. It is rather different, how- 
ever, in Suabia. The Suabians hold 
that fern seed is under the keeping 
of the devil, and that it is only to be 
got just before midnight at Christ- 
mas. The guardianship of the seed 
being in such hands, the catherer 
must prepare for his work, by 
“keeping away from church during 
Epiphany, and by thinking as much 
as possible of Satan.” When Christ- 
mas Eve comes he must take his 
stand at a cross road where a corpse 
has passed. Every one knows 
ghosts and demons swarm there at 
sucht a time, and try to make each 
one who passes speak or laugh. If 
he do either the gatherer will be torn 
to pieces; his only chance of getting 
the shining fern is to go on in 
silence. 

In Bohemia, and in the Tyrol, it 
is said that the fern seed shines like 
glittering gold on St. John’s Night. 
In some places it is held that the 
seed ripens on that night between 
twelve and one, and immediately 
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afterwards falls and disappears. 
Another German superstition gives 
a different method of obtaining fern 
seed. The believers in it say that 
one should go out at the summer 
solstice, and fire at the sun, when it 
has attained its noonday height. 
Three drops of blood will then fall. 
These must be gathered up and pre- 
served, as they are the fern seed. 

Shakspeare, and many of our early 
poets and dramatists, refer to the in- 
visibility-conferring powers of fern 
seed. Shakspeare, in Henry IV, 
(part I. 2, 1) records that :— 

‘* He who hath the receipt of fern seed 
may walk invisible.” 

In Beaumont and Fletcher we 
have the question asked :— 

‘«Had you Gyves’ ring? 
Or the herb that gives invisibility ?” 

In Ben Jonson’s “ New Inn,” 
one of the characters says,— 

“T had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible 
No fern seed in my pocket.” 

Browne, in his “ Britannia’s Pas- 
toral,” also speaks of “the won- 
drous one-night-seeding fern.” But 
instances crowd upon us; these must 
for the present suffice. 

Examples drawn from life of the 
gathering of the seed are numerous 
in old books, but some unlucky acci- 
dent seems always to have prevented 
the exercise of its power. 

A respectable countryman at Hes- 
ton, in Middlesex, informed Brand, 
the well-known collector of Popular 
Antiquities, in 1793, that when he 
wasa young man he was often present 
at the ceremory of catching the fern 
seed at midnight on the eve of St. 
John Baptist. The attempt, he 
said, was often unsuccessful, for the 
seed, as has been already told, was 
to fall into the plate of its own 
accord, and that without shaking 
the plant. 

A person who once went to gather 
it, reported that the spirits whisked 
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about his ears, and sometimes struck 
his hat and other parts of his dress, 
and that at length, when he thought 
he had a good quantity of seed, and 
secured it ina box, and carried it 
home, he found both box and paper 
empty. 

A curious tradition is current in 
Westphalia. A man once, on Mid- 
summer night, happened to be look- 
ing for a foal he had lost, and he 
passed through a meadow just as 
the fern seed was ripening. Some 
of the seed fell into his shoes, In 
the morning he went home, walked 
into his sitting-room and sat down, 
but thought it very odd that neither 
his wife nor any of his family took 
the least notice of him. ‘I have 
not found the foal,” he said. Every 
body in the room started: they 
heard the man’s voice, but saw noone. 
His wife called him by name, think- 
ing he had hid himself. Up stood 
the husband, planted himself in the 
middle of the floor, and said, “ Why 
do you call me? Here I am, right 
before you.” Those present were 
now more frightened than ever, for 
they heard him rise up and walk, 
aud yet they saw nothing. The 
man now became aware that he was 
invisible, And it struck him at 
once that he might possibly have 
fern seed in his shoes, for he felt as 
if there were sand in them. He 
took them off and shook them out. 
And, sure enough, there he stood, 
plain to be seen by everybody. 

Besides this property of rendering 
the holder invisible, fern seed is credit- 
ed with other extraordinary powers. 
In Suabia, they say that fern seed 
brought by the devil between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on Christmas 
night, enables one to do as much 
work as twenty or thirty ordinary 
men. Really this power is more to 
be coveted than that which would 
render us unseen at will by our 
fellows. In early times the seed 
went under the name of “ wish 
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seed,” and it was believed, that one 
who held it would find hidden 
treasures. The seed was to be 
scattered on the ground, and, when 
that was done, veins of blue flame 
would indicate where the treasures 
lay concealed in the earth. In Li- 
thuania there is a tradition that 
when one bears about with him the 
fern which secures treasures, he 
will be followed by adders. These 
adders are the guardians of the gold. 
The fern, however, is far from 
friendly to the serpent tribe, and 
in Sweden goes by the name of 
**snake-bane.” In Thuringia, it is 
said, that if one carries fern about 
with him he will be pursued by 
serpents till he throws it away. 

The Osmunda regalis, under the 
name of the “ Blooming Fern,” is 
placed over the doors of peasants’ 
cottages in the Tyrol, in the belief 
that it will bring good luck to the 
house. In Bohemia it is held that 
any one decorated with the Bloom- 
ing Fern on Old St. John’s Night, 
will become invisible. In the same 
region, a traveller setting out on his 
journey places fern seed about his 
person, in order to secure good 
fortune on the road. It is a Polish 
superstition that the plucking of 
fern produces a violent thunder- 
storm. The burning of fern is said 
in our own land to produce rain, 
but this is capable of quite a natural 
explanation. 

It is a wide-spread belief that the 
common bracken (Pteris aquilina), 
when its stalk is cut slantwise, 
exhibits the figure of an eagle, some 
say a double-headed eagle. Others 
regard the figure—and, it seems, to 
me, with more reason—as that of 
an oak. In several cases it is said, 
“ cut fern-root slantwise, and you'll 
see a picture of an oak tree; the 
more perfect the luckier chance for 
you.” Others again say that the 
lover may see in the cut root the 
initials of his sweetheart’s name. 
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**As the fool thinks, so the bell 
clinks:” you may make anything 
in the shape of letters out of the 
markings referred to. ‘The bracken 
is detested by witches, according to 
some, because it bears on its roots 
the letter C, the initial of the holy 
name, Christ. 

In the “Black Country,” there 
are some places where ferns grow in 
luxuriant beauty. The natives, 
however, look upon them with a 
suspicious feeling, thinking it bad 
luck to gather them, even for fuel, 
or to touch them at all. They call 
them by the singular name of “ the 
Devil’s bushes.” 

The change in colour of the fern 
as the year progresses, has been 
taken notice of in the two following 
proverbs. The first is Scotch :— 


‘* Red bracken 
Brings milk and butter.” 


This is explained by the late Mr. 
Robert Chambers, in his “ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,” as a reference 
to the fact that the bracken or fern, 
on hill-pastures, becomes red with 
the first frosty nights, and about that 
time the autumnal herbage is very 
rich, The other proverb is 
English :— 


‘¢ When the fern begins to look red, 
Then milk is good with brown bread ; 
When the fern is as high as a ladle, 
You may sleep as‘ long as you are 

able ; 
When the fern is as high as a spoon, 
You may sleep an hour at noon.” 


With reference to the first couplet 
of the above, Ray remarks (Prov. 
1670), that 


“It is observed by good housewives 
that milk is thicker in the autumn than 
in the summer, notwithstanding the 
grass must be more hearty, the juice of 
it being better concocted by the heat 
of the sun in summer time.” 


He conceives the reason to be be- 
cause the cattle drink a great deal 
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of water in summer, which dilutes 
their milk considerably. The last 
couplet seems to be an admission 
that in summer one may indulge in a 
-nap after dinner, a practice in regard 
to which -doctors and believers in 
folk-lore differ decidedly. 

The folk-lore of FLax may be 
divided into two parts, that which 
concerns it whilst growing in the 
fields, and that which deals with it 
in the hands of the spinner. The 
first of these is not the more exten- 
sive, for the plant does not seem to 
possess great attractions for super- 
natural beings until it is combined 
with human activity. They seem 
even to have a horror of it, if the 
Danish superstition be true, that if 
any one is afraid of spectres, he has 
nothing to do but strew flax seed 
before his door, in which case no 
spirit can cross the threshold. 

In the Netherlands there is a say- 
ing that the flax is sure to prosper 
if the sun shines on Candlemas Day 
(February 2nd). In Westphalia the 
popular belief is, that if the sun 
makes its appearance on New Year’s 
Day, the flax will be straight. It is 
a belief current in Bohemia, that 
seven-year-old children, by dancing 
in the flax, will become beautiful. 
There is a poetic turn about super- 
stitions such as this that makes them 
pleasant to dwell upon. In Bran- 
denburg, if one is afflicted with 
dizziness, his neighbours recommend 
him t6 run after sunset, naked, three 
times through a field of flax ; after 
doing suv he will be quite cured, for 
the flax will ‘take the dizziness to 
itself.” 

The first superstition worth men- 
tioning about flax after it leaves the 
fields is one common to Thuringia. 
When a young woman there gets 
married she places flax in her shoes, 
so that she may never come to 
poverty. And in Lauenburg, in the 
same circumstances, she ties a string 
of flax round the left leg, that it may 
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be endowed for her benefit with the 
marriage blessing. 

Two German deities take a special 
interest in flax spinning, Bertha and 
Holda. These two have been sup- 
posed to be the same, but their 
identity is extremely doubtful. They 
strongly resemble each other, how- 
ever ; indeed, we can suppose them 
to be sisters in the great family of 
gods. Bertha is a goddess who 
takes an interest in watching over 
the fields and over household doings, 
who spins with her distaff, and helps 
poor girls who have been set hard 
tasks by cruel step-mothers. Holda, 
in German tradition, appears as a 
superior being, favourably disposed 
to mankind, and angry only when 
she perceives disorder or neglect in 
housewifery. 

That there should be no spinning 
on a Saturday is a wide-spread 
belief, as it brings only ill-fortune 
and punishment. A German legend 
relates that two old women, good 
friends, were the most indefatigable 
spinners of their village: their 
wheels, in fact, even on a Saturday 
night, never stood still. At length 
one of them died; but on the 
Saturday evening following, she ap- 


. peared to the other, who, as usual, 


was busy at her wheel, and showed 
her her burning hand, saying :— 


‘* Sieh, was ich in der Hélle gewann, 
Weil ich am Sonnabendabend 
spann !” 
‘¢See what I in Hell have won, 
Because on Saturday eve I spun!” 


Some say that there should be no 
spinning on Thursday night, but it 
is to be questioned whether this be 
not a mere excuse for laziness. 

During the twelve days of Christ- 
mas also there should be no spinning, 
neither should any flax be left on 
the distaff, else ‘ Wode’ will gallop 
through it. A woman in Germany 
once resolved to make the experi- 
ment: the devil appeared, and had 
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it not been for the cunning of an old 
crone, a neighbour, the foolhardy 
act, it is firmly believed, would have 
cost the spinner her life. This 
superstition is akir to the Danish 
one, that from Yule Day to New 
Year’s Day nothing that runs round 
should be put in motion, conse- 
quently neither reel nor spindle. In 
the greater part of the north of 
Germany the belief is not wholly 
extinct, particularly amongst the 
peasantry, that certain supernatural 
beings wander about during the 
twelve days of Christmas. In some 
places they say that those who spin 
during the Twelfths spin toads into 
the house. Others hold that those 
who wear linen made from yarn 
spun at this time have the sure 
prospect of being devoured by the 
wolf. There is a belief current, 
however, rather more pleasant to 
contemplate: it is that if thread be 
spun during the Twelfths, and 
broken arms or legs be bound five or 
six times round with it, they will 
speedily become sound. 

On New Year’s Eve it is held in 
some parts of Germany, that quite 
fresh flax should be put on the 
distaff, and that on New Year's 
morning a brand-new shirt of newly- 
spun linen should be put on. (Qn 
New Year’s evening there must be 
no winding, or else the reel will turn 
incessantly the whole year through. 

In Shrove-tide as well as in the 
twelve days of Christmas all spinning 
wheels should be put out of sight: 
flax spun then turns out ill, for it 
is a holy time of rest ; and St. 
Michael’s Day is one on which no 
work of this sort should be done. 

There is a delicate plant known 
as Fairy Flax which popular super- 
stition makes out to be spun by the 
fairy folk. 

Two North German legends of 
Flax, possessing several features of 
picturesqueness and beauty, are given 
by Mr. Thorpe. The first relates 
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that as a man was going over a 
mountain he saw Frau Hulle sitting, 
busily occupied in stripping off flax 
capsules, of which she had a large 
heap lying before her. The man 
wished her a good evening; she 
replied courteously to him, and said 
he might put some of the capsules 
into his pocket and take them home. 
The man thanked her for her good 
will, but said he had plenty already, 
and therefore would not encumber 
himself. He had proceeded only a 
little way further, when something 
in his shoe began to give him pain. 
He looked, and found in it some 
large particles of gold. These were 
the capsules, a few of which had 
fallen trom the hands of Hulle as he 
spoke with her. 

The other legend contains an 
instructive example of what may 
come of woman’s curiosity. A 
dwarf came one day to a girl and 
gave her a distaff full of flax, on 
which there was enough for her 
whole life, provided she never spun 
it quite off. She spun from one 
year to another and yet the distaff 
was always full, and she got so 
much yarn that she was constantly 
adding one piece of fine linen to 
another. At last she thought she 
might as well know what was be- 
neath the flax, and why she might 
never spin it all off; and so she span 
quickerand quicker, and had atlength 
the end of it between her fingers. 
But under the flax there was no- 
thing-on the distaff, and the ever- 
lasting supply was irrecoverably 
gone. 

Let me conclude this section with 
three old English proverbs. The 
first is one of faith: “Get thy 
spindle and thy distaff ready, and God 
will send the flax.” The other two 
are proverbs of shrewd observation: 
they may, at first sight, appear mere 
commonplaces, but they will be found 
on examination to suggest many not 
unprofitable thoughts—‘ Fire and 
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Flax differ” and “ Fire in Flax will 
smoke.” 

The chief superstition connected 
with Hemp is a species of love- 
divination, by means of hemp seed 
sown on 4 particular night of the 
year. ‘The form which the rite 
assumes in some parts of England 
may be seen from the following 
quotation from Gay’s “ Pastorals.” 
The time is the mysterious St. John’s 
Eve. 

‘* At eve last Midsummer no sleep I 
sought, 

But to the field a bag of hemp seed 

brought ; 

I scattered round the seed on every 

side, 

And three times in a trembling ac- 

cent cried, 

‘ This hemp seed with my virgin hand 

I sow, 

Who shall my true-love be, the crop 

shall mow.’ 

I straight looked back, and if my 

eyes speak truth, 

With his keen scythe behind me 

came the youth, 

With my sharp heel I three times 

mark the ground, 

And turn me thrice around, around, 

around,” 

In a pleasant article which ap- 
peared in the Connoisseur, a peri- 
odical paper of the middle of last 
century, this custom, along with a 
number of others, is alluded to. It 
may be as well to quote the passage 
in full. “I and my two sisters,” 
says the writer, “tried the dumb 
cake together: you must know two 
must make it, two bake it, two break 
it, and the third put it under each 
of their pillows (but you must not 
speak a word all the time), aud then 
you will dream of the man you are 
to have. This we did, and, to be 
sure, I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr. Blossom. The same 
night, exactly at twelve o'clock, I 
sewed hemp seed in our back yard, 
aud said to myself ‘Hemp seed I 
sow, hemp seed I hoe, and he that is 
my true love, come after me and 
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mow.’ Will you believe it? I 
looked back and saw him as plain as 
eyes could see him. After that I 
took a clean shift, and wetted it, and 
turned it wrong side out, and hung 
it to the fire upon the back of a 
chair, and very likely my sweetheart 
would have come and turned it 
right again (for I heard his step); but 
I was frightened, and could not help 
speaking, which broke the charm. 
I likewise stuck up two Midsummer 
Men, one for myself and one for 
him. Nowif his had died away, we 
should never have come together, 
but I assure you his bowed and 
turned to mine. Our maid Betty 
tells me, if I go backwards, without 
speaking a word. into the garden 
upon Midsummer Eve, and gather a 
rose and keep it in a clean sheet of 
paper, without looking at it till 
Christmas Day, it will be as fresh as 
in June ; and if I then stick it in 
my bosom, he that is to be my 
husband will come and take it out.”’ 
In Devonshire, according to a 
correspondent of Notes and Queries 
(1st Ser. v. 55), it is on the eve of 
St. Valentine’s Day that the hemp 
seed is sown by the lads and lasses. 
These peasants believe that, in order 
to ascertain their future partners in 
life, all they have to do is to go to 
the porch of a church and wait tliere 
till half-past twelve on the night 
mentioned. When the hour arrives 
they scatter the seed on either side, 
repeating :— 
‘* Hemp seed I sow, hemp seed I mow, 
She [or he] that will my true love be, 
Come rake this hemp seed after me.” 


This being said, an apparition is 
sure to appear in a winding-sheet, 
having the features of the destined 
husband or wife. 

In Derbyshire, the peasants go to 
the church-yard, and when the clock 
strikes twelve run round the church, 
sowing the seed and repeating a 
rhyme somewhat similar to that 
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of the Devonshire people. When 
they have performed the circuit ofthe 
church twelve times without stop- 
ping, the lover willappear and follow. 

The practice of sowing the hemp 
seed is a little varied in Norfolkshire. 
It is observed on St. Mark’s Eve, 
and it is said that the spectre appears 
with a scythe instead of a rake. 

In Lancashire, on All Hallows 
Eve, the country lass throws hemp 
seed over her shoulder and believes 
she will see her future husband 
following her. 

The sowing of hemp seed is one 
of the superstitious rites of All 
Hallows Eve, mentioned by Robert 
Burns as common to Scotland. It 
appears also to be observed on that 
occasion in some of the western 
districts of England. 

A legend in Hunt’s “ Popular 
Romances of the West of England,” 
represents three girls, in the village 
of Kimyall, going out on All Hallows 
Eve to sow hemp seed. The first, 
Nancy by name, boldly scattered the 
seed and repeated the customary 
rhyme three times. Just then, on 
looking back over her left shoulder, 
she saw Lenine (a lover who had 
deserted her); but he looked so 
angry that she shrieked with fear 
and broke the spell. One of the 
other girls now resolved to make 
trial of the spell, and the result of 
her labours was the vision of a white 
coffin, Fear now fell on all, and they 
went home sorrowful, to spend each 
one a sleepless night. 

Shortly after this Lenine, whose 
apparition had been seen by Nancy, 
wus cast on shore from a wreck, and 
died almost immediately after being 
found. Onthe night of the funeral he 
appeared as a spectre bridegroom to 
his sweetheart, and attempted to carry 
her off, but she was saved from his 
grasp, only to survive a few hours. 

Now comes the odd part of the 
tale, that, at any rate, for which I 
quoted it here. One or two of the 
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sailors, who survived the wreck, 
related, after the funeral, how,ou the 
30th of October, at midnight, Lenine 
was like one mad; they could scarcely 
keep him in the ship. He seemed 
more asleep than awake, and after 
great excitement, fell down as if dead 
upon the deck, and lay so for hours. 
When he came to himself he told 
them he had been taken to the village 
of Kimyall, and that if he ever 
married the woman who had cast 
the spell, he would make her suffer 
the longest day she had to live for 
drawing his soul out of his body. 

Poor Nancy was buried in 
Lenine’s grave, and her companion 
in sowing hemp seed, who saw the 
white coffin, slept beside her within 
the year. 

Long ago, in this country, hemp 
was by some called ‘ neck-weed.” 
Whether this was on account of its 
frequent use in the execution of 
criminals, or because it was held to 
be a remedy for some complaints 
affecting the neck, has not been 
clearly made out. It is a common 
notion that to own a piece of the rope 
with which a man has been hanged 
brings good luck. An interesting 
relic of some departed rascal is thus 
frequently carried about by card 
players in France, and also it is said 
in our own equally enlightened land. 

In Bohemia hemp is held to be 
“the exorcist of fevers as well as 
murderers.” 

About the BramBLeE there is not 
much to be told. The greater 
number of the superstitions con- 
nected with it relate in some way or 
other to the curing of disease. So 
it has been from an early period of 
history. The Greeks held bramble 
berries to be a preventive of gout. , 
And generally, among the ancients, 
it was considered that both the fruit 
and flowers of the plant were efli- 
cacious against the bite of the serpent. 
Amongst the peasants, in our own 
country, it is believed that if one is 
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afflicted with boils he will be cured 
by creeping, on hands and knees, 
nine times against the sun, beneath a 
bramble bush which has grown into 
the earth at bothends. In Cornwall 
this is held-to be a cure for rheu- 
matism. Bramble leaves, too, are 
made use of in cases of scalds or 
inflammatory diseases. Nine leaves 
are taken and wetted with spring 
water, and passes are made with them 
from the burned or diseased part. 
Whilst this is being done, for every 
bramble leaf the following charm— 
amixture, you observe, of religion 
and superstitioa—is repeated three 
times :— 
“There came three angels out of the 
East, 
One brought fire and two brought 
frost : 
Out fire and in frost, 
In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” 


In Ireland, it is customary to 
abstain from blackberries after St. 
Michael's Day. ‘The common people 
give an original reason for this, ‘At 
Michaelmas they say the devil puts 
his foot on the blackberries.” The 
same practice is to be found in 
Devonshire, but I am = not sure 
whether the reason be the same. 

The Hazet is one of the really 
marvellous class of trees. By its 
associations and reputed virtues it 
merits our careful attention. Among 
the northern nations it was con- 
sidered one of Thor’s trees, and the 
Saxons in selecting sites for their 
temples often chose groves of hazel. 
It may be in consequence of this 
dedication of the tree to Thor that a 
legend, to be heard in Bavaria, 
sprang up, that the Holy Family, 
overtaken by a thunderstorm whilst 
flying into Egypt, took refuge under 
a hazel. In East Prussia the country 
people cut a hazel-rod in spring, and 
when the first thunderstorm comes, 
make a cross with it over every heap 
of grain. By so doing they imagine 
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that the corn will keep for many 
years. 

But the most remarkable use to 
which the tree is put is in digging 
for hid treasures. It is an old 
belief that the hazel has a subtle 
sympathy with what lies hidden 
deep underground, and in the study 
of the records of the past, we are 
every now and again coming across 
this strange fancy. 


“The child,” says Mr. Conway, 
‘+ who, fortunate enough to get hold of 
the original version of Cinderella, 
sympathizes with poor Ashputtel as 
she sits under the hazel, saying :— 
‘ Shake, shake, hazel tree, 
Gold and silver over me ;’ 
and glows with delight as the bird 
alights with all that is desirable, is 
catching a faint echo of a profound 
faith, which once held the hazel to be 
in the secret of all the treasures of the 
earth.” 


The way in which the hazel was 
used for purposes of discovery was 
very simple. A long forked branch 
or twig formed the divining rod. 
The person who bore it walked very 
slowly over the place where he 
suspected mines or springs (for the 
rod was also good for discovering 
springs) to be. When the rod, 
which was held horizoutally, bent 
of itself, that indicated at once the 
presence of the desired metal or 
water. It was employed for finding 
metals of all kinds, gold, silver, 
copper, veins of lead, seams of coal, 
&c. Even to this day the super- 
stitious practice is observed in the 
North of England, in Cornwall, and 
in other mining districts. 

We are taught “ the art and order 
to be used in digging for money 
revealed by dreams,” in Scot’s “ Dis- 
covery,” &c. (Ed. 1665, p. 102.) 
*“ There must be made,” the author 
says, “upon a hazel wand three 
crosses, and certain words must be 
said over it, and hereunto must be 
added certain characters and bar- 
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barous names.” Then he mentions 
that, whilst the treasure is a dig- 
ging, there must be read the Psalm 
De Profundis, and then a certain 
prayer; and if the time of digging 
be neglected, the devil will carry all 
the treasure away. 

The cutting of the divining rod 
is, as may be supposed, a matter of 
much importance. In North Ger- 
many it is held that it must be cut 
from a hazel backwards, on St. 
John’s Day, and must then be bound 
on a child that has been baptized, 
and so receive the name of John. 
In the Tyrol it has to be cut on 
Good Friday ; in Bohemia, on the 
Sunday of the new moon ; in other 
countries, at midnight on St. John’s 
Eve. The tradition in the Hartz is, 
that after being cut the rod must be 
hid in the dress in which a child 
has been christened, and that the rod 
itself must be baptized in the name 
of the three Holy Kings, or in the 
name of Caspar, if it be intended to 
discover gold, or Balthaser, if silver, 
or of Melchior, if water. 

According to the Cornish miners, 
the hazel wand is guided to the 
hidden mineral by the pixies, all the 
treasures of the earth being in the 
keeping of these little people. 
Is it not a fact that many a rich 
lode has been discovered by their 
songs heard at nightfall on the lonely 
moor ? 

Besides being of service in dis- 
covering metals and water, the 
divining rod has also, it is said, been 
of use to point out where the body 
of a murdered man was concealed. 
Vallemont, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, on the use of 
this “baguette divinatoire,” goes 
even farther than this. He says it 
has assisted in the pursuit of 
criminals, and tells the “ histoire sur- 
prenant d’un paysan qui, guidé par 
la baguette divinatoire, a poursuivi 
un meurtrier durant plus de 45 
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lieues sur terre et plus de 30 lieues 
en mer.” 

Another property belonging to the 
hazel is that, according to the 
people of Suabia, if cut on Good 
Friday, it will enable one to strike 
an absent person. This belief 
appears a remnant of a solemn cere- 
mony formerly practised among the 
northern nations. The ceremony 
consisted in the setting up of a 
nith-stake, as it was called, and was 
considered a most effectual way of 
calling down evil upon the head of 
an enemy. The head of a horse 
that had been sacrificed to the gods 
was set on a stake, the jaws being 
held apart by wooden pins. Hazel 
seems to have been the wood usually, 
if not always, employed for the pur- 
pose. We have an example of this 
superstition in the curse which 
Egill Skallagrimsson pronounced 
against King Erie Blodoxe and 
Queen Gunnhild in Norway. It is 
a down-right hearty malediction. 
Egill Skallagrimsson took a hazel- 
stake and ascended a mountain peak 
that looked towards the interior of 
the country, and set a horse’s head 
on the stake, whilst he uttered the 
following: ‘Here raise I a nith- 
stake and turn this ‘nith’ against 
King Eric and Queen Gunnhild!” 
at the same time turning the head 
towards tue country. “ And [turn 
this ‘ nith’ against the ‘ land-veettir,’ 
that abide in this land, so that they 
may wander about without finding 
house or habitation, until they shall 
have driven King Eric and Queen 
Gunnhild from the country.” He 
then drove the stake fast in a cleft 
of the mountain, and cut runes on 
it containing the same words as he 
had, just spoken. 

The hazel was long recognised in 
Bavaria as a symbol of authority, 
and as such was hung up in the 
court-rooms. The officers’ batons 
were also made of hazel. School- 
masters’ rods, too, used, in the 
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olden time, to be made of our 
tree. 

There used to be an odd belief 
in Cornwall in connection with 
snakes and the hazel. “The country 
people,” says Richard Carew, in his 
** Survey of Cornwall,” “retain a 
conceite that the snakes, by their 
breathing upon a hazel-wand, doe 
make a stone ring of blue colour, in 
which there appeareth the yellow 
figure of a snake, and that beasts 
which are stung being given to 
driuk of the water wherein this stone 
hath bene soaked, will there through 
recover” In Bohemia the hazel is 
supposed to cure fever. There are 
certain forms and ceremonies to be 
observed, however, without which 
no good result can be arrived at. 
A hazel stick must be bought with- 
out bargaining, or it must be broken 
in the woods before sunrise. Then 
one must take it to the corner of a 
church and lay it there, saying three 
aves and three paternosters over it. 
When that is done, he who lifts the 
stick to carry it away will have the 
fever unless he break the wand into 
three pieces. The hazel, it may not 
be generally known, affords a resting- 
place during the silent hours of the 
night to Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias, who danced before Herod 
on the eve of the exegution of John 
the Baptist. She hovers between 
heaven and earth, and can only 
alight when all the world is sleep- 
ing. She rests then till cockecrowing 
upon oaks and hazels. Some say 
that it is Herodias, the mother, and 
not the daughter, who is condemned 
to this weary penance. 

We come now to speak of hazel- 
nuts, and the first fact to be recorded 
about them is the Bohemian belief 
that where they abound there will 
be many illegitimate children. The 
important part which they play in 
the superstitious observances of All 
Hallows Eve (the evening of the 
31st of October), called in Scotland 
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Halloween, and in the north of 
England Nutcrack Night, is well 
known. The manner of employing 
them may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” in which reference is 
made to the custom as observed in 
Ireland :— 


‘When the young women would 
know if their lovers are faithful, they 
put three nuts upon the bars of the 
grate, naming the nuts after the lovers. 
If a nut cracks or jumps, the lover will 
prove unfaithful ; if it begins to blaze 
or burn, he has a regard for the person 
making the trial. If the nuts named 
after the girl and her lover burn, they 
will be married.” 


Burns’ Scottish poem of “ Hallow- 
een,” has a passage of much honest 
truth relating to this. 


‘¢ The auld guidwife’s well-hoordit nits 
Are round and rourd divided, 
And mony lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided. 
Some kindle, couthie, side by side, 
And burn thegither trimly, 
Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out-owre the chimly. 
Fu’ high that night. 
‘* Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e, 
Wha ‘twas, she wadna tell : 
But this is Jock, and this is me, 
She says in to hersel’ 
He bleezed owre her, and she owre 
him, 
As they wud never mair part, 
Till, fuff! he started up the lum, 
And Jean had e’en a sair heart 
To see "t that night.” 


A slightly different process of 
divination is beautifully described 
by the poet Gay in his “ Spell.” 


‘¢ Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave asweetheart’s 
name. 

This with the loudest bounce me sore 
amazed, 

That in a flame of brightest colour 
blazed : 

As blazed the nut, so may my passion 
glow, 

For twas thy nut that did so brightly 
glow,” 
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Divination by nuts is also practised 
on the eve of St. Mark, and ina 
slightly different way from either 
of the methods described above. A 
row of nuts is planted among the 
hot embers on the hearth, one nut 
for each girl who makes the trial. 
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The names of the lovers are then 
said, and it is expected that if the 
love in any case is to be successful, 
the nut will jump away ; if not, that 
it will burn quickly till consumed. 


‘** If you love me, pop and fly, 
If not, lie there silently.” 
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BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
YORKTOWN, SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1862. 


THE guns have been thundering all 
day. 

All across the Peninsula from the 
wide expanse of the York River, 
where the forts on bluff and beach 
show their murderous teeth, through 
the luxuriant foliage of the woods, 
where the masked batteries lie hid- 
den snake-like, seemingly dormant, 
but ready with their deadly fangs; 
across verdant fields, where the low- 
lying breastworks are hardly per- 
ceptible under their green sward 
coverings, through deep ravines 
where nature herself has been man’s 
assistant in the construction of works 
of war, and all along Warwick 
Creek, half swamp, half lagoon, 
which, as it approaches the James 
River at the further end, becomes 
so impassable as to render engineer- 
ing skill unnecessary for defensive 
purposes,—for a distance of six 
miles and more are stretched the 
Confederate fortifications. 


BUT TOO WELL. 


And out yonder, all along those 
woods, and concealed by them, are 
assembled one hundred and ten 
thousand soldiers of the North. 

And the great rivers on each side 
of the Peninsula carry on their 
bosoms dozens of stately ships of 
war, with which mingle insignifi- 
cant-looking iron crafts, with their 
decks nearly flush with the water, 
and curious-looking round, black 
towers rising above them. But 
the ugly little “ cheese-boxes,” as 
they are called, are by far more 
terrible even than the great men-of- 
war that ride so gracefully at auchor. 

And they also throw their weight 
in the balance for the cause of the 
Union. 

And along those woods just 
spoken of, on the hill-tops facing 
the Southern fortifications, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile—sometimes 
more, sometimes less—wherever a 
spot is available for the purposes of 
attack, the Federals have constructed 
strong batteries, and armed them 
with heavy siege guns. 
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And ships, and batteries, and 
forts, and breastworks, have been 
wrapped in flame and smoke nearly 
all day. 

At Wynn’s Mills, about three 
miles from Yorktown, the Southern 
redoubts and breastworks tower 
over the side of a pine-covered hill, 
most of the trees having been felled 
across one another, so as to form a 
terrible obstacle to the advance of 
the fue, who would be daring enough 
to face the iron hail belching forth 
from those twelve guns. 

At the bottom of the hill, Warwick 
Creek drags along its sluggish flood 
through the morass that borders it 
on each side. 

Beyond, an open field, broken 
only by a small peach orchard in 
all its loveliness of spring-bloom, 
extends for nearly a mile, undulating 
softly but steadily upwards from the 
swamp at the foot of those Confede- 
rate defences, to the forest, where 
the Federal engineers have placed 
two of their strongest batteries. 

And from one side to the other, 
over that little valley which lies 
there so snug in its verdant beauty, 
crash the murderous missiles. Now 
and then great clouds of earth and 
dust, intermixed with fireand smoke, 
rise into the air, as one of the 
monster shells embeds itself in 
the yellowish face of the fort, and 
exploding after having penetrated 
perhaps a dozen feet into the heart 
of the solid bank, sends the sand 
and clay flying in all directions, At 
another time the horrible roar of the 
bursting shell is followed by one 
more frightful still, as a caisson 
explodes and scatters its deadly con- 
tents among friends instead of foes, 
and a greenish, sulphurous vapour 
overhangs the spot until the breeze 
drives it mockingly away. And 
then ghastly, gory masses of flesh, 
torn and lacerated beyond recogni- 
tion of human shape, are carried to 
the rear. But a very few moments 
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before they were strong men with 
brave hearts beating in their bosoms, 
and thus the dread fate of war has 
dealt with them. 

And there, in that swamp-edged 
valley below, crouching beneath the 
hellish stream that rushes from side 
to side, are clustered little clay 
banks on each side of the creek. 
They are hastily thrown up rifle- 
pits, where the sharpshooters, and 
other pickets of the opposing armies, 
watch one another like panthers in 
their lairs. 

Puff, puff ! shoot out little clouds 
of smoke—bing-bee-ee-ee-eeng sing 
the rifle bullets, hardly audible amid 
the roar above, but swift and deadly 
nevertheless. The ground is soaked 
with the rain of two days; those 
who are hidden behind these primi- 
tive fortifications are stretched in 
the mud, they raise not even their 
heads to reload their pieces ; 
they simply turn round for that 
purpose. Every part of the human 
body shown above the little breast- 
work serves at once as a targets for 
half-a-dozen bullets, driven home, 
and mostly with unerring aim. 

And in those rifle-pits on the 
Southern side, four companies of 
the Eighth Alabama Infantry have 
been on duty all day. Ever since 
two hours before grey dawn have 
they been there watching, and closely 
watched. ‘They had started about 
half-past two o’clock in the morning, 
when the haze was yet so thick 
that they nearly ran over their com- 
rades of the Georgia Regiment, who 
were waiting there to be relieved. 
Each man had half-a-dozen ships 
biscuits—known among them as 
“hard tack’’—and two or three 
little slices of fat bacon in his haver- 
sack, and half a pint of whisky in 
his canteen. These were to be his 
food and drink for two days. They 
had been shivering there stretched 
in yellow, sticky, clay-mud, which 
covered and peuetrated their gar- 
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ments. Separated all along in groups 
of threes, they had been trying their 
best to keep up their spirits in their 
miserable plight, and few among 
them succeeded better in the attempt 
than about a dozen of the Irishmen 
of the Emerald Guards Company, 
whose good-humour even their try- 
ing circumstances were unable to 
suppress. ‘They had made little 
loop-holes through which they fired, 
and one of them having found a 
broken gun-stock and a cap, proba- 
biy once the property of some poor 
fellow who had lost his life there, 
they had raised the cap so that it 
projected just a few inches over the 
parapet of the pit. And it was 
wonderful how much amusement it 
afforded them to see it knocked 
over time after time, and sent flying 
half-a-dozen paces to the rear by 
the bullets which pierced it. And 
every time it was thus knocked 
down they would stretch out their 
bayonets and dig at it and hook to 
it until they had got it back into the 
pit again, for they could not have 
reached it without exposing them- 
selves to instant death. 

It had just been stuck up again, 
when, smack! a bullet struck it, 
and shivering a large piece off the 
gun-stock, whirled the cap in the 
ditch. 

“That's number _ thirty - one, 
Mike!” said one of the Irishmen 
calmly, as he picked up the cap 
without rising and replaced it again. 
* That was a very clever one. How 
are you getting on with your fellow 
by the side of that big peach tree.” 

*“ The beggar won't show as much 
as a pin’s head,” replied the other. 
* I’m sure that I must have stripped 
the bark off that tree as clean as a 
whistle, but d—n him! there he’s 
blazing away again. Isn’t that pro- 
voking, Nugent?” 

He had hardly finished his sen- 
tence, however, when bang! went 
Sergeant Nugent’s rifle, aad the 
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Irishman could see the Federal 
sharpshooter who had annoyed them 
so much, stagger from behind his 
cover and fall, after running a few 
paces, 

“You've settled him,” continued 
the Emerald, who had followed the 
shot, so to say, with his eyes. ** We'd 
better have a drop after that. It’s 
devilishly chilly and miserable here. 
Every bone in my body is shaking 
as if I had the ague. I think there's 
a mouthful or two left in my canteen. 
Will you have a drop?” 

“Thank you,” replied Nugent, 
“T have got some myself. I'll have 
some of that, though, and then we'll 
go on again.” 

The two soldiers turned over on 
their backs, and in that recumbeut 
position raised their canteens to 
their lips. The tin vessel which 
contained Nugent's allowance of 
liquor, must have been lifted just a 
few hairs-breadths over the little 
breastwork, for while he was yet 
holding it between his fingers— 
—a bullet struck it, and knocked it 
out of his hand, spilling the whisky 
over his face, neck and coat, and 
nearly smashing his teeth. 

* Now that’s what I call unkind,” 
exclaimed the sergeant; “take my 
liquor, take my life, damme, it isn’t 
fair. What the deuce am I 
to do for another canteen? And 
Mike, I am getting quite deaf. 
I wish those roaring hell-hounds 
up there would stop, even if 
it were only for a moment or 
two. It’s getting to be a nui- 
sance,” 

‘I don’t care for the noise,” 
answered the other—Corporal Mi- 
chael Finnigan—* it’s the damp 
and the wet that gives me fits. And 
all my clothes are spoiled, and I 
shall never be able to show myself 
among the women in these togs 
again. Halloo — there’s another 


tellow blazing away from behind my 
tree!” 
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At that same moment the cap 
went flying again. 

“Number thirty-two,” said the 
sergeant, as he picked it up and 
replaced it again. ‘I wonder how 
many they’ll make of it before it 
gets dark?” 

“He won’t make many more if 
he lets me get such a good view of 
him again, I can tell you,” enjoined 
Corporal Finnigan. “ It was talk- 
ing to you that put me off my 
guard. But I’mon the look-out for 
the son-of-a-gun now.” 

** He’s shot the rim clean off this 
time,” said Nugent; “there won't 
be much left of it in another hour 
Tm afraid. But, by Jove, you’ve 
settled his hash,” he exclaimed, when 
his comrade’s rifle went off, and he 
saw the Yankee who had just bent a 
little forward, knocked head over 
heels. “That was a thundering 
good shot, Mike.” 

“Wasn't it a beauty?” asked the 
Corporal proudly. “Let's have 
another drop of whisky on it, and 
you'd better have some of mine 
this time while there’s any left. 

And they turned round again to 
refresh themselves. 

In the meantime the sun had 
disappeared on the western horizon, 
and the light of the day was fast 
changing to grey twilight. The 
mist was rising over the creek and 
extending through the valley, and 
the gunners on both sides seemed to 
have silenced their pieces by mutual 
consent. 

Only away over at Yorktown the 
cannons roared yet, and the -heavy 
shells from the mortars were clear- 
ing the air in fiery curves, 

Night was spreading her mantle 
over the earth, and even the never- 
tiring sharpshooters in the rifle pits 
found it too dark to waste their 
powder and shotatrandom. Butthey 
remained in their positions glaring 
towards the spots where they had 
noticed their enemies during the day. 
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Thus the Sabbath-eve was draw- 
ing to its close amid solemn silence. 
At Yorktown even the firing had 
ceased, and only now and then the 
flames would burst out from one or 
the other of the batteries, showing 
that danger was yet breeding there. 

But all along the line the holy 
day of rest seemed to claim its due 
reverence, even from the spirit of 
war that respects nothing. 

At eleven o’clock the Alabamians 
were to be relieved. 

Under usual circumstances the 
new pickets would have descended 
into the ditch of the redoubt behind 
the projecting angle, and from there 
they would have crept down to the 
rifle-pits by two or three little 
winding paths left on purpose be- 
tween the felled timber, just wide 
enough for one man to pass at a time. 
Then they would have crawled along 
the pits and have taken their proper 
positions under the orders of their 
officers, and the companies which 
had been relieved would have re- 
turned by the same route and in 
the same way. 

But about ten o’clock that night 
whilst the mist was so thick that 
one could hardly see two or three 
yards forward, a strange order was 
given out and whispered from man 
to man. 

No relief had arrived, and still 
the word was passed along— 

**Upon your centre close without 
making any noise. Careful!” 

And the Alabamians crept along 
the pits until they were collected in 
front of the great redoubt. 

Then one by one Major Ivy, who 
commanded them, told them off, and 
they were sent by those narrow 
little paths back to the fort above. 

And as they assembled behind 
those great bulwarks they saw to 
their astonishment that the line of 
entrenchments all along was quite 
deserted. The twelve-pound Parrot 
guns which had sent their messen- 
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gers of destruction from there to 
the Yankees, had disappeared. 

Once more they were ordered to 
go one by one to the parallel about 
two hundred yards to the rear, and 
to follow it until they came to 
the Williamsburg road which ran 
through the wood, a little over a 
quarter of a mile from the fortifi- 
cations. 

“What the deuce can be up?” 
asked Corporal Finnigan of Sergeant 
Nugent, who was walking on before 
him in the parallel. “I can’t make 
heads or tails of it. Where are the 
men gone to?” 

“Tt’s very plain,’ 
sergeant, 
place.” 

“What! evacuating this place ?” 
grumbled the corporal ill-humour- 
edly. “ Leaving it after we’ve been 
working nearly nine months to make 
it strong enough to keep off Old 
Nick himself. What can they 
mean ?”’ 

“I dare say they know what 
they’re about,”’ replied the sergeant 
quietly. 

“But, Jookee here! where the 
devil can we lick the Yankees if 
we can’t beat them here ?” inquired 
the obstinate corporal. 

** You had better leave that ques- 
tion to your generals,” said another 
voice behind them. “You may 
trust them to know what are the 
proper positions to defend and to 
retreat from.” 

*¢ You've heard, then, what I said, 
Captain Davies,’ enjoined Mike 
Finnigan. “ And would it be ask- 
ing too much to inquire what we 
are doing?” 

“We are retreating to Rich- 
mond,” replied Captain Harry 
Davies of the Emerald Guards, 
formerly private, then a lieutenant 
in the Peninsular Cavalry,—our old 
friend. He had commanded the 
company of Irishmen for more than 
two months, having been unani- 
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mously elected for that post after 
he had joined the Eighth Alabama 
Regiment. 

“ Retreating to Richmond! And 
may I be bold enough to ask the 
reason? Can’t we lick a million of 
Yankees from behind those breast- 
works ?”’ asked the corporal. 

“So we can, there’s no doubt 
about that.” 

** Why are we going away then?” 

“ Because the gun-boats and moni- 
tors could pass our shore batteries, 
and thus get behind our positions.” 

Qh, is that it?” 

‘‘ Yes, that’s it. And that’s the 
reason why Generals Johnston and 
Lee decided to evacuate the place. 
They won't be able to make use of 
those infernal cheeseboxes up around 
Richmond.”’ 

“1 wonder how General Magru- 
der likes giving up these beautiful 
fortifications, over which he spent 
so much time and labour ?” 

“ He didn’t like it at all.” 

“ What did he say, then?” 

“ Well, I don’t know whether I 
ought to repeat it, but I heard that 
he was the only one of the generals 
in the council who dissented. He 
swore awfully, I understood, when 
they mooted the subject of the evac- 
uation. And he got very savage 
and said that he wasn’t afraid of 
McClellan, if Lee was.” 

“ And what did Lee say to that?”’ 

“He said what a brave man and 
a gentleman would say to such an 
ubjust accusation.” 

“What did he say ?’’ 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“T’ve no doubt Lee was right,” 
muttered the corporal, scratching 
his head. “If he has given the 
order for the evacuation it must be 
for good reasons. He knows what 
he’s about.” 

** Well, here we are in the road,” 
enjoined the sergeant, as the ditch 
gradually rose to the level at the 
edge of the wood. “I’ve no doubt 
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we must follow our men who’re 
going down yonder.” 

* Yes, you'll find the regiment 
just around that bend,” said Captain 
. Davies. ‘“ We'll have to join them 
and go onto Williamsburg. Halloo, 
there seems to be a lot of cavalry 
about,” he added, as they passed 
three or four squadrons in line by 
the side of the road. ‘ What regi- 
ment do you belong to?” he asked 
one of the troopers. 

“Second Virginia,” 
man. 

“Ts Colonel Phillips with you ?” 

* Yes, you’ll find him on the right 
flank just down yonder ; there he is.” 

“ Here I am, Harry,” exclaimed 
the old Virginian, riding up to his 
former protégé; “and how are you?” 

“‘ Oh, I’m very well, only deucedly 
cold. We've been on picket all night 
nearly, and all day, and now we’re 
off again ; and how are you, colonel?” 

“Oh, I’m all right and snug. 
Will you have a drop from my 
canteen ?” 

“TI don’t mind, for I’ve given all 
mine away.” 

“ And how is Carry?” inquired 
Captain Davies, taking a mouthful 
of the offered cordial. ‘* Have you 

sent her to Williamsburg as you 
promised.” 

“Yes, she’s there with Doctor 
Royston, at the College. They’ ve 
made a hospital of the place.” 

“ And the doctor will take her to 
Richmond with him?” 

* Yes, he promised it. 
about it yesterday.” 

‘Well, I’m glad she’s provided 
for, poor dear Carrie. Good bye, 
colonel. Take care of yourself.” 

& Good-bye, Harry; mind your 
p’s and q's when you get in with the 
Yankees.” 

Two or three hundred yards 
further on, the Eighth Alabama In- 
fantry regiment was drawn up. 

“You're a d—d long while a 
coming, ce tain,” exclaimed the irate 
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Colonel Winston, as Harry Davies 
came up with his regiment,—“ and 
there’s another lot of ’em crawling 
along the road. Wakeup and fallin,” 
he cried savage y.—‘ Come along 
now—we’ve been waiting for you 
this half-hour, d—n you. And now 
attention! Right flank! in fours— 
forward, march!” 

“Tm glad of one thing 
the colonel; “d—n it, 
major ?” 

“Glad of what?” asked Major 
Ivy, who was riding alongside of 
him. 

“ Why, there isn’t a soul behind 
us except the cavalry, and we'll 
have a chance of peppering the 
Yankees yet, d—n ’em, before we 
get far from this place.” 

“TI hope we will,” enjoined the 
major, quietly. 

“T know we will, and I'll let 
them have it hot,” cried the old 
colonel, who in his conceit thought 
himself the best commander in the 
Confederate army. 

“The Eighth Alabama will do 
their duty, I have no doubt,” en- 
joined Major Ivy. 

' He at least did his duty so well 
that before two days were over he 
had given his life for his country. » 


.” added 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SUNDAY, 1862. 


MAY 4, 


As the first glimmer of the early 
dawn of that Sabbath- -day stole 
painfully through the mist and the 
gloom, it found the Eighth Ala- 
bamians resting by the side of a brick 


church, about 
Warwick Creek. 
The house of God, where they 
were accustomed to preach the 
tidings of eternal peace, was sur- 
rounded with the engines of war. 
In the road in front of the church, 
and in the field alongside, six 
cannons were in position guarding 
the passage to Williamsburg, and 


five miles from 
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protecting the retreat of the Con- 
federate army. The gunners were 
standing by their pieces, the horses 
and caissons a short distance behind, 
whilst all along the road as far as 
the eye could reach, and in the open 
on both sides, the vedettes of the 
Second Virginia Cavalry sat motion- 
less on their horses. Just behind a 
little knot of trees by the side of a 
deserted farmhouse, the remainder of 
the Southern horsemen were waiting 
the attack of the Federals. 

The Alabamians were resting, 
poor fellows, after their long watch 
and their dreary march over that 
horrible road. Oh, what they suf- 
fered during that night! The 
yellow clay had been trodden into 
quackmire knee-deep by the thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and 
horses that had passed over it, and 
when the weary soldier had placed 
one foot on the ground he could 
hardly raise the other from the 
sticky mud. And the artillery 
carriages had left deep irregular 
ruts, and it was so cold and so 
chill, that in their wet and mud- 
stained garments they felt bitterly 
the hardship of that march. They 
could proceed only very slowly, as 

*every now and then they were 
ordered to halt and form in line. 
They would remain drawn up like 
that for a quarter of an hour or so, 
tired and footsore and shivering, 
many of them so thoroughly worn 
out that they could have fallen 
asleep resting on their guns, had 
not their comrades shaken them 
up, and when no sound of the 
enemy’s approach was to be heard 
the order would be given to march 
onagain. ‘The mist had turned to 
a regular drizzle, which penetrated 
everything, and wrapt the whole 
atmosphere with its damp embrace. 
But the Alabamians struggled om 
bravely ever ready to turn like 
pursued lions upon rash hunters, 
tracking their footsteps, and they 
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reached Lebanon Church with the 
chill dawn. 

Here permission was given them 
to lie down and rest—but not to 
break line. To lie down and rest ? 
To rest on that ground covered with 
mud inches deep, to lie down in the 
mire? But under such circum- 
stances men are not dainty. 

A few shovels were obtained from 
the artillery wagons, and being 
passed from man to man the ground 
was scraped as clean as it could be. 
Even then it made a chilly and com- 
fortless bed indeed, but the Ala- 
bamians were vlad of that, for the 
want of a better, and spreading out 
their overcoats they made themselves 
as snug as the circumstances per- 
mitted. 

The rising morning sun found 
them stretched out in the same place 
yet. While the men rested, the 
officers were walking up and down, 
preferring to keep themselves warm 
by moving about to the miserable 
repose they might have found on 
the wet ground. 

The horses of the artillery and 
cavalry were neighing and pawing 
the earth impatiently, as if anxious 
to be spurred to the charge. The 
cannons were ready trained, and 
nearly two thousand men were wait- 
ing to slaughter those of their fel- 
low-beings who should dare to 
approach them. 

And then, just as the golden orb 
of the sun rose over the dark green 
of the’pines and cedars, a little bell 
was heard tolling the summons of 
peace and eternal love. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Ding- 
dong ! 

From the little tower of that red- 
brick church the metallic music in- 
vited all comers to enter the house 
of Him who said, ** Knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.” It re- 
minded every heart of those heavenly 
words, “ Peace upon earth and good 
will towards men.” 
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The door of God’s house was 
open, but no worshipper entered to 
praise Him for His goodness, and to 
render thanks for His mighty mer- 
cies. 

The Alabamians rose and listened. 
Those sweet sounds spoke to them 
in language which no mortal could 
rival. They spoke to them of their 
homes far away, near the Gulf of 
Mexico, of their wives and their 
little babes nestling yet in their 
morning sleep, of their mothers and 
sisters whom they had left to fight 
for the South. Was there a bell 
tolling, perhaps away down yonder 
among the magunolias, calling the 
faithful to early prayer? And was 
there, perhaps, a tearful eye uplifted 
to heaven, and a heart swelling in 
inward prayer, invoking the great 
Creator to watch over and protect 
him who was sitting there on the 
damp ground by Lebanon Church ? 
Were there, perhaps, those lips that 
had so often whispered sweet words 
of love, opened now to pour heaven- 
wards the invocation of divine mercy 
for the absent husband, father, or 
son? And the little ones! Were 
they, perhaps, rising from their 
snowy pillows and adding their 
pretty infant babble, so unpretend- 
ing but so holy, to the general 
prayer of the household? Oh, how 
each heart filled with these thoughts 
as the stern warriors looked at one 
another in silence. 

Just then some of the cavalry, who 
had remained on duty a distance 
down the road, came riding back 
slowly to the line of vedettes. 

‘The enemy had evidently not yet 
discovered that Yorktown and those 
long lines of fortifications were his 
if he chose to take them; but the 
first light of the morning must have 
shown to those intrepid sharpshooters 
in the Federal rifle-pits that their 
adversaries of the day before had 
disappeared. It would not be long 
—not many hours at any rate— 
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therefore, before the Southerners 
would see the light-blue overcoats 
and dark-blue caps of the United 
States cavalry. 

But an hour or more passed with- 
out a sign of the enemy’s approach. 

The Alabamians make their break- 
fast with the remainder of the bis- 
cuits and bacon served out to them 
two nights before—officers and men 
alike—for there had been no chance 
of buying anything from the sutlers, 
or of obtaining supplies from the 
general commissariat, 

Then an aid-de-camp comes along 
the road in the rear at a gallop. 
He rides up to Colonel Winston, 
speaks a few words to him, then he 
dashes across to the commanders of 
the artillery and cavalry. 

The guns are limbered up and 
escorted by the cavalry; they are 
dragged along the miry road again. 

The Alabamians also fall into line 
and march off, keeping on the edge 
of the wood, where the mud is not 
quite as deep as in the road. 

And two squadrons of troopers are 
the last of the Southern column, 
and they move on towards Williams- 
burg. 

So they drudge along for another 
four or five miles, when they are 
halted by an officer waiting to con- 
vey to them General Johnston’s 
orders, and then they are marched 
into an open field nearly half a 
square mile in extent, and fringed 
on three sides by the forest. 

On the fourth side runs the road, 
diverging to the right a short dis- 
tance behind, and there the yel- 
lowish-grey of Fort Magruder and 
the fortifications connected with it 
meet the eye. The stars and bars 
float in the winds on the Southern 
bulwark, and over the tops of the 
trees the spire of a church glitters 
in the sunlight. 

The Alabamians are again drawn 
up in line behind a rail fence, which 
they throw down. 
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Six brass field-pieces are whirled 
into the field just in front of them 
and unlimbered. 

The cavalry are collected in dense 
column along the road, whilst an- 
other regiment of Southern horse- 
men stands in line of battle at the 
right hand end of the field. 

And thus they wait for the enemy. 

Hour passes after hour, the sun 
has passed the meridian and turned 
towards the west, and still no 
Yankees are in sight. 

The Alabamians are sitting and 
lying down in their positions, the 
infantry officers chatting with those 
of the artillery in front. 

It is nearly four in the afternoon 
when some dark figures on horse- 
back dash up along the road where 
it emerges trom the wood about half 
a mile beyond ; they halt for a mo- 
ment; one of them rides twenty or 
thirty paces ahead, then he rushes 
back again, and they all disappear 
as fast as they came. 

“ Attention!” sounds the com- 
mand all along the Southern line. 

‘Secure your hats, gentlemen !” 
cries the commander of the cavalry. 

A few minutes pass in expectant 
silence, when a column of blue- 
coated cavalry appears at the fringe 
of the forest beyond and moves by 

_ the flank into the field. 

“ No. 1, ready!” cries the artil- 
lery captain. 

“ One, two, three, fire!” 

The cannon recoils with its own 
percussion, a cloud of white smoke 
is seen among the solid mass of the 
Federal cavalry as the shell burst in 
their midst, and three or four horses, 
with their riders, roll over in the mud. 

The command is repeated again 
and again along the Southern guns. 

The smoke rises in dense masses 
and obstructs the view to the front; 
but, as it clears away in one spot 
and the other for a moment, the 
Northern troopers are seen dashing 
across the field in serried ranks. 
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At the same time the gallop of 
the Southern horse shakes the earth, 
the cannons are silenced, and the 
sulphurous smoke rises, spreads, and 
vanishes, 

Then the Alabamians see the Vir- 
ginians meet the Federal cavalry 
and mingle with them and nearly 
crush through them. The sabres 
flash right and left, pistol-shots are 
heard, and then the Unionists turn 
and ride off as fast as they can, 
pursued by the Southerners. 

But there, from the parapet of 
Fort Magruder, a bugle is heard 
sounding the recall. 

The trumpeter stationed at the 
end of the field repeats the sum- 
mons to his comrades, and the Con- 
federate troopers return at a trot, 
and among their grey uniforms the 
Alabamians can see the blue over- 
coats of some thirty or forty Yankee 
cavalrymen, who are riding among 
them, prisoners and unarmed. 

And the horsemen resume their 
original positions, and sheath their 
blood-stained sabres. 

In the meantime, all along the 
wood at the end of the open on the 
other side, long dark lines are ap- 
pearing. hen the Southern artil- 
lery comtsences to play again its 
dreadful music, and the atmosphere 
all round is wrapped in fire and 
smoke. 

Not many minutes pass before the 
shells come whirring over the heads 
of the Alabamians and crashing 
into the wood beyond. ‘The South- 
erners cannot see what is going on, 
but they lie still, waiting for orders. 
Then the rattle of musketry joins in 
chorus with the roar of the guns 
and Major Ivy cries— 

“ Attention, battalion ! ” 

They all jump to their feet. 

** Quick step forward, march!” 

The regiment moves vn as far as 
where the Southern guns are thun- 
dering, and the command rings out 
again— 
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“ Halt!” 

And they stop. 

Then they can see a long thin line 
of men, broken here and there, rush- 
ing towards them across the field. 

But the grape and canister plough 
along the ground and tear great gaps 
among the Federal infantry. On 
the soil behind them they leave a 
trail of dark figures, which increases 
and spreads as they come nearer, 
Their ranks become thinner and 
thinner, they are no longer in line of 
battle, but in straggling groups. And 
at last those that remain turn and fly, 
pursued by the merciless hail, which 
mows them down as they run. 

The Alabamians have not had the 
chance of firing a shot, the artillery 
having done all the work. 

The Northern artillery opens again 
with greater precision this time, and 
missiles come whirring in among the 
Southern ranks. One man after the 
other is carried bleeding and mangled 
to the rear, and still the devoted 
Alabamians move not from their 
position. 

And thus the artillery duel con- 
tinues until darkness sets in and the 
voices of the cannons are hushed. 

“ Well, I think it’s about time 
they’d relieve us now, and give us 
something to eat,” said Sergeant 
Nugent to his friend Corporal Fin- 
niga ; “I’m as tired as a dog, and 
I can hardly keep my eyes open.” 

** Yes, a bite of something anda 
few hours’ rest would do none of us 
any harm,” replied the corporal ; 
“T wonder whether they will send 
another regiment to take our place.” 

“I wish they'd do it, and be quick 
about it,” enjoined Nugent ; “I can’t 
stand it much longer.” 

“And I’m starving, too,” con- 
tinued Finnigan. ‘“ They can’t ex- 
pect us to fight without anything to 
eat for two or three days.” 

“ What a lot of grumblers you 
are,” interrupted Captain Davies ; 
“if you were to open your eyes you 
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could see the second Mississippi bat- 
talion coming along the road.” 

“ Yes, it’s true,” exclaimed the 
Corporal. “I can see their sword 
bayonets. And the Fourteenth 
Louisiana is behind them. They’re 
going to relieve us at last.” 

Then they saw General Pryor 
riding along the road with Captain 
Jefferson Payton, General Magru- 
der’s aid-de-camp. ‘The young Vir- 
ginian general moved his _ half 
brigade into the field in front of 
the Alabamians, and even Colonel 
Winston’s snarling voice sounded 
sweetly to them as he cried: 

“In fours to the left. Forwards! 
March !” 

They had not proceeded more 
than two hundred yards, however, 
when the command was given to halt, 
aud the regiment stopped in theroad. 

“You can lie down, if you like, 
and go to sleep,” cried the Colonel, 
“but you mustn’t leave the spot. 
The non-commissioned officers are 
to assemble on the left, where 
rations will be served out for each 
mess.” 

“I wonder what they will give 
us,” said Corporal Finnigan, ill- 
humouredly, as he walked towards 
the spot where the commissariat 
wagon was waiting. ‘I’ve no 
doubt they'll give us flour and 
treacle, when there’s no chance of 
cooking anything.” 

He was not served so badly as 
that, however; for although the 
allowance was very trifling, it was 
still food which required no cvok- 
ing. ‘They received three biscuits 
and two rashers of bacon for each 
man, and thea the Commissary’s 
sergeant went round to every soldier, 
and served out about half-a-pint of 
whisky to each. This was the most 
welcome gift of the lot, for it served 
to warm the poor fellows, who, afier 
having made a hasty meal, laid down 
to sleep as well as they could on the 
damp ground. 
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They had enjoyed their rest for 
half-an-hour, perhaps, when it com- 
menced to rain. 

First a slight drizzle, then a regu- 
lar heavy downpour, which soaked 
every man to the skin. 

But most of them were so tired 
and worn out, that they slept, never- 
theless, and never woke even in the 
drenching rain. 

And when morning dawned it 
was raining still. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HOSPITAL AT WILLIAMSBURG. 


Tue old College of Williamsburg 
was full of bustle and life that night. 
But what sort of life ? 

When Willam and Mary founded 
this, the oldest literary institution of 
America after Harvard University 
—just one hundred and seventy 
years before—and endowed it with 
two thousand pounds and twenty 
thousand acres of land, together with 
a revenue of one penny on every 
pound of tobacco exported from 
Virginia and Maryland, the sove- 
reigns who jointly bore the crown 
of England would never have 
dreamed that that large misshapen 
pile of buildings would ever be as 
full of suffering and anguish as it 
was on that night, from the 4th to 
the 5th of May, 1861. 

The cries and groans resounded 
through the house as the shattered 
bone grated under the surgeon’s saw, 
or as the glistening steel cut great 
gashes into the lacerated limb. The 
place was reeking with blood—with 
blood shed, not to kill, but to save. 

All along one large, lofty hall, the 
figures of pale,deadiy pale, men were 
stretched in the straw on the floor. 
Some without a leg, some with only 
one arm, others covered with bloody 
bandages. And in one corner, quite 
a pile of ghastly-looking fragments 
of human bodies—legs, arms, hands, 
feet—all bleeding, and white as snow, 
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was accumulating and growing every 
moment. 

And the saws were grating still, 
and the knives cutting deep into 
human flesh. 

And amid that scene of torture 
and of horror, an angel in woman’s 
form moved from one sufferer to the 
other, moistening the parched lips 
with cooling drink, raising the 
weary head and making it rest 
more comfortably, grasping the icy 
hand with her warm little fingers, 
and speaking a word of comfort and 
of cheer to each. And the features 
which were distorted in pain would 
brighten up at her approach, and 
when she was gone, she seemed to 
have left hope, bright hope, in her 
track. She never tired, she never 
rested for a moment ; no sooner had 
the surgeon left one soldier and 
passed to another, than she was 
there, prepared to soothe the pangs 
and fever-heat of the wound. 

Thus Carrie Davies passed that 
night, harbinger of mercy and peace, 
among the victims of war, until 
early morning, when her strength 
failed her, and she fell asleep in a 
chair in the corner of the hall. 

It was there where I found her. 

Thad ridden into town to see how 
our wounded were getting on, and 
how many of them were in the hos- 
pital, At the bottom of the staircase 
I met Dr. Royston, who gave me the 
report and the list. 

“Do you know whether Miss 
Davies is here?” I asked. ‘I heard 
that she came here with you, Doctor.” 

“ She is upstairs, I think, asleep,” 
answered the surgeon. ‘ Would 
you like to go up?” 

“TI should like to see her,” I re- 
plied. “ There'll be a stiff day’s 
work to-day, and not one of us can 
know whether he will survive. 1 
want to tell her that her brother is 
well.” 

And so we went up to the great 
hall, where I found her asleep. 
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Oh, breathing so softly, a pretty 
flush on her cheeks, and her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“ Sleep on, sweet angel of mercy,” 
I murmured ; “ sleep on! And may 
Heaven grant that you may se your 
brother again.” 

At that moment she woke, and 
opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Colonel, I am so glad you 
nre here,” she exclaimed ; “ and how 
is my brother ?” 

“ Well,” I replied. ‘I saw him 
hardly a couple of hours ago.” 

“And Colonel Phillips?” 
asked. 

“He is all right, too; an hour 
ago he was as hearty and jolly as 
usual,” 

A slight bustle was heard on the 
stairs just then, and a man was car- 
ried on a stretcher into the room. 

Carrie ran towards him. 

** Great Heavens !” she exclaimed. 
“Ts it you, Colonel Phillips !” 

“Now don’t make.a face, my 
girl,” said the old solgier, attempting 
to smile ; “it’s gees Those 


she 


infernal Yankees ggave managed to 
hit me at last, altQeugh they didn’t 
do it well enough. The bullet has 
only gone in here and out there,” 
he added, pointing to a large gory 
blotch on his grey coat; “ but it 
hasn’t done much harm, I’m certain. 
Isn’t that so, Doctor ?” 

The surgeon removed the blood- 
stained uniformand shirt, and probed 
the wound. The old warrior never 
moved a muscle. 

“There's no danger,” enjoined 
the Doctor, when he had finished 
his examination ; “ but you'll be laid 
up for a few days. The ball has 
glided along the ribs without injur- 
ing the lungs.” 

“T knew I'd be all right again in 
Jess than no time,” exclaimed the 
Virginian, joyfully. “Those Yau- 
kees haven’t done with old Phillips 
yet. Don’t I look a picture now, 
Carrie, my lass. But never mind ; 
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I don’t want you to fall in love with 
me, so I’m not afraid of your seeing 
me in this state. And now you'd 
better go and leave me alone, for I 
want to rest my weary bones. I 
haven't slept for three nights, and 
I dare say I shouldn't do so now, if 
the Yankees hadn’t given me this 
chance. Good night, all of you, or 
rather, good morning !”’ 

And he turned round and shut 
his eyes. 

Sleep, brave warrior of the South 
—sleep! For thou hast well deserved 
of thy country. Thou hast done thy 
duty, and more than thy duty. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WILLIAMSBURG, 5TH MAY, 1862. 


Waat a morning ! 

It was raining in torrents, and the 
earth, having absorbed the liquid to 
its utmost capacity, returned the 
surplus to the atmosphere ‘in the 
shape of a thick, chilly fog, which 
covered hill and valley, field and 
forest, and made that May morning 
as cold and cheerless as it could be. 
The horses of the cavalry returning 
from picket duty were wrapped in 
clouds of steam-like vapour, which 
mingled with the fog, and were only 
distinguishable by their brighter and 
more volatile appearance from the 
dense greyish mist which pervaded 
the whole surrounding country. 

Most of the Alabamians were 
sleeping still, in the midst of a lot 
of mud puddles. They had taken 
off their knapsacks, and with these 
for head-rests, they had wrapped 
themselves and their guns in their 
blankets, and all accoutred as they 
were, they had lain themselves down 
and fallen asleep. And they slept 
soundly yet. Those whose positions 
chanced to have fallen on higher 
ground, such as near the trunks of 
trees or the edges of ditches, were 
well off indeed; for although the 
rain beat mercilessly upon them from 
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above, it did not accumulate around 
them. But those who enjoyed not 
such advantages—and they were the 
majority—slept simply and truly in 
the water and mud, varying from 
one to three and four inches in 
depth. The blue blankets which 
covered them were steaming as if 
they had been immersed in boiling 
water, their clothing was thoroughly 
soaked through, but so fatigued were 
they, so thoroughly worn out, that 
they slept on in spite of all that. 
The poor fellows took much more 
care of their guns than of them 
selves; they had wrapped their coats 
and blankets round them three and 
fourfold, after first tying their hand- 
kerchiefs around the locks. 

About six o'clock the first rattle 
of musketry vibrated through the 
woods. It echoed among the trees, 
and rolled away to the fields behind 
and all along; it shook the air and 
roused the sleepers. 

Ob, what a wakening—what a 
wakening ! 

Nobody can imagine the feelings 
of a man who rises in the morning 
after having slept throughout the 
night in the rain. The first impres- 
sion isone of absolute stupefaction, 
if I may so call it. One is awake, 
and yet cannot comprehend that fact. 
One is alive, but doubts it. Every 
limb aches, the head swims as if in 
momentary delirium, and the whole 
body is subjected to a tremulous 
agitation, which can be likened 
neither to the heat of the fever, nor 
to the shivers of the ague, nor to 
the cutting pain of neuralgia, nor 
to the pangs of rheumatism, but 
which may be described as a combi- 
nation of the essence of all these 
four. In a very few moments, 
though, the acuteness of the tem- 
porary pain recedes, and gives way 
to a geveral feeling of discomfort, 
of aching and misery, which cannot 
be so easily shaken off. The poor 
soldier tries to stretch his limbs, 
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and finds them cold and cramped ; he 
bends his body, and every sinew 
seems to quiver as with the pricks 
of thousands of needles; the gar- 
ments, wet and icy, stick to the 
body, and there is no possibility 
either of drying them or of obtain- 
ing a change. On such occasions a 
man drinks a half-a-piut of whisky 
raw, as if it were so much water, 
and feels no effect but the cheering 
warmth which the cordial diffuses. 

I had just mounted my horse in 
front of the hospital, that morning, 
and was about to ride back to my 
brigade, when I saw a number of 
of waggons belonging to the gen- 
eral commissariat, which had been 
stationed at Yorktown, each laden 
to the very top, come past the col- 
lege, making their way towards 
Richmond. I then thought of my 
poor men, who had had nothing but 
a little bacon and biscuit for nearly 
three days, and who would probably 
have nothing at all that day, and I 
became very savage at the criminal 
mismanagement which allowed the 
soldiers to starve whilst waggon- 
loads of provisions were sent to 
places where there was already an 
abundance of them. 

So I spurred my horse, and gal- 
loping along the road, I pulled up 
right across the leading mules of 
the first waggon. 

“ Halt!” I cried. 
you going to?” 

“We are gcing to Charles City 
Court House,” replied the waggon- 
master in charge of the train. 
* Kindly let us pass on,” 

““We shall see about that,” I 
said. “ What have you got in those 
waggons ?” 

‘Ham, bacon, crackers, coffee, 
and whisky,” answered the man. 

These were the very things my 
men required this miserable weather. 

“Who ordered you to Charles 
City Court House?” I asked. 

‘Captain Chilton,” replied the man. 


‘‘ Where are 
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Captain R. H. Chilton had been 
General Magruder’s Acting Adju- 
tant-General in the absence of 
Major John Jones. He had no 
authority whatever to send those 
waggons out of the way, but it would 
have been his duty rather to keep 
them in Williamsburg, if the com- 
missariat officers attempted to dis- 
patch them to the rear. 

Captain Chilton be d d!” 
I cried in a temper. “ What right 
has he to send you there when 
you are wanted here.  Right- 
about-face, and come with me!” 

The waggon-master looked at me 
rather confusedly. ‘* Who are you, 
sir?” he said. 

I opened my overcoat so that he 
could see the two stars on my col- 
Jar, and red scarf across the breast 
of the staff officer on duty. 

*‘ All right, Colonel,” he replied. 
“You will take the responsibility of 
my disobedience to Captain Chil- 
tou’s orders, I have no doubt.” 

“Certainly,” I said. “Come 
back with me and you will see how 
you will be received.” 

The waggons were turned around, 
and the train moved back through 
Williamsburg. At the other end of 
the main street I met Generals Pryor 
and Wilcox, who had come in to 
town in search of the very things I 
had so fortunately secured. 

“What have you got there?” 
cried Getreral Wilcox, as he saw 
me. “ You are a lucky fellow, and 
seem to be greedy, for you can’t 
want all there is in those waggons.” 

“Neither do I, General,” I re- 
plied. “There is’ enough here for 
a breakfast for the whole division 
and tospare, perhaps. JusPimagine, 
Chilton had sent them to Charles 
City Court House, leaving the men 
cold and hungry out here,” 

“T’ll give it him when I see 
him,” enjoined General Pryor, 
angrily. ‘ But Iam much obliged 
to you for having been so thoughtful. 
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Here, waggon-master, get on as fast 
as you can, we won't have much 
time to distribute these things before 
the Yankees will require our atten- 
tion. Forward at a gallop!” 

The road was very heavy, but the 
mules were quite fresh, and we 
dashed along at a considerable rate. 

As we came to Fort Magruder, 
General Longstreet came galloping 
along the road with a couple of 
officers of his staff. He also had 
perceived the necessity of providing 
food for the men that morning, and 
was about to look for it himself. 
When he saw us coming he cried: 
“ That’sright, gentlemen, that’sright. 
You have been beforehand with 
me, and I thank you for it. Its a 
fearful morning, and a hard day’s 
work will have to be done. We 
must get this served out as quickly 
as possible. Let the train halt in 
the road yonder, and send the regi- 
mental commissaries there at once.” 

When the waggons were drawn 
up in the place appointed by the 
General, I surveyed my capture, as 
I may nearly call it, with pride and 
satisfaction. Sweet-looking cured 
hams and large*shoulders of bacon 
were heaped in great piles by the 
side of bags upon bags of biscuits, 
whilst a dozen or so of sacks of 
coffee and a number of barrels 
of whisky promised cheer and re- 
freshment to the weary soldiers, 

‘The men had quite expected to 
be left breakfastless that morning, 
and they were agreeably surprised 
when the parties were detailed to 
receive their rations of food and 
whisky. I took care that my men 
were served first; it was no more 
than just, for had it not been for 
my interference the whole division 
would not have tasted a morsel or 
adrop. But there was quite suffi- 
cient for all, and even the Mississip- 
pians on picket duty had their share 
sent them, a number of volunteers 
having been called forand found, who 
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carried the welcome gifts to their 
comrades in the front. 

The rain had stopped by that 
time, but the fog was yet so dense 
that one could not see more than a 
dozen paces ahead. All through the 
woods the soldiers stood and walked 
about like legions of weird ghosts 
flitting past, visible just for a mo- 
ment and vanishing again in the 
haze, and even the groups that were 
nearest looked gaunt and unearthly, 
magnified to double their size by 
the dull vapour which intervened. 
It was just the sort of morning for 
the enemy to creep upon the pickets 
unnoticed, and then to hurl all his 
forces upon the unsuspecting and 
unprepared regiments. Such a 
morning it was when at Inkerman 
the divisions of the Russians rushed 
upon the British Grenadiers, but 
the Federal Generals did not make 
use of the advantage thus afforded 
to the superior numbers at their 
disposal. 

“How kind they are this morn- 
ing!” said Corporal Finnigan ironi- 
cally, to Sergeant Nugent, when the 
men came back with the rations 
from the commissariat train. 
“Who'd have thought it. I wouid 
chalk it up three times over if there 
were a place to do it.” 

“Grumbling again!” retorted 
Nugent. “I think you’d grumble 
if they were to knock your head off. 
You’re never satisfied. Eat your 
tack, man, and drink your whisky, 
and be content. For it'll choke yon 
if you grumble with your mouth 
full.” 

“Well, we’ve got our victuals, 
enjoined Mike. “But it remains to 
be seen whether they’ll let us eat 
them in peace or not.” 

“You have them, eat and drink 
and enjoy yourself,” said the ser- 
grant. “I wonder what the deuce 
you'll have to grumble at next.” 

At that moment the drums com- 
menced the long roll, and the regi- 
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ments fell into line. The two 
Irishmen collected the fragments 
remaining from their unfinished 
breakfast and rose. 

“IT told you how it would be,” 
commenced Finnigan again. “I 
knew they wouldn't give us our 
rations and let us eat ’em at the 
same time, That would be too 
much. They don’t want to spoil 
us, you see.” 

In the meantime the haze was 
clearing away a little, but the sun 
was hidden by the overhanging 
clouds. Nothing but grey of all 
shades and varying hues was to be 
seen; a dull leaden grey the sky, a 
whitish grey the fog, which had 
brightened up a little bit, a yellowish 
grey the muddy roads, a dark grey 
the ground among the trees ; even 
the foliage had assumed the colour of 
the mist which shrouded the whole 
scene, and in the midst of it the 
grey uniforms of the Southerners 
moved about. It was not a very 
lovely landscape, nor a very cheerful 
spectacle to contemplate, but one 
which a painter might trace upon 
canvas if he desired to pourtray 
gloom and depression of spirits. 

The advanced posts had re-com- 
menced their firing, and a continuous 
rattle was kept up. The Eighth 
Alabamians wiped their guns as dry 
as they could, and cleaned them 
carefully ; they also looked to their 
cartridge boxes, and threw away 
those cartridges that, in spite of their 
best care, had become damp. 

They were drawn up among the 
trees by the side of the road, with 
their right flank towards the Con- 
federate |jne of battle. They faced 
towards a large field, which skirted 
the road all along and joined, some 
little distance beyond, the open 
where the preliminary fight of the 
previous day had taken place. A 
brigade of cavalry was assembled 
in close ranks just in front of the 
Alabamians, und a number of guns 
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had been put in position in a line 
with the woods, where the Missis- 
sippians and Louisianians had taken 
up their posts the night before. 
The parapet of Fort Magruder 
stood high and threatening about 
a quarter of a mile from the left 
flank of the Alabamians, at the rear 
of the Southern line, and no doubt 
the Fort would make its voices 
heard when the Yankees came 
within the range of its guns, in the 
field where the Southern horsemen 
were preparing for the battle, or in 
the woods further on. 

The remainder of the Confederate 
line extended all along the fringe 
of the forest and through the 
bushes, and the swamp for nearly 
a mile, toa little fort at the head 
of a deep ravine, which the rain 
had filled with water, and rendered 
impassable. Longstreet’s divison, 
composed of Pryor’s, Wilcox’s, 
Pickett’s, and Featherstone’s bri- 
gades, furnished the principal con- 
tingent, whilst Early’s brigade occu- 
pied a position near the centre. 
The roads were hardly fit for the 
passage of artillery, and among the 
trees and on the brush-covered 
ground which had een trans- 
formed into swamps by the down- 
pour of several previous days, 
besides the rain of the preceding 
night, cannons were worse than 
useless, they would have been an 
impediment. However, here and 
there, where a little open gave a 
chance for the judicious employ- 
ment of artillery, the gunners had 
managed, by doubling and trebling 
their teams, to drag their pieces to 
the vantage spots, but even then, 
the guns were certain to work axle- 
deep iuto the soil after a very few 
rounds, 

As the firing continued and in- 
creased the wounded came back 
past the Eighth Alabama regiment, 
Some were writhing in pain on the 
stretchers, and the ambulance men 
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who carried them had their hands 
full in preventing them from.falling 
off, others were borne by, still and 
motionless, with the hand of death al- 
ready heavy upon them, others were 
limping along painfully, with dis- 
torted features and ghastly looks, 
whilst others still seemed to take their 
misfortune good-humouredly, but 
these, of course, were only slightly 
hurt. Now and then they would 
stop and ask their comrades to tie 
up their wounds, or to tighten the 
handkerchiefs they had wrapped 
around them, and one and all, they 
clamoured for water, which they 
could not obtain, as only the thick 
muddy liquid, unfit for human use, 
was to be found for miles around. 

About nine o’clock the first gun 
thundered, It was quickly followed 
by two more, and then the concert 
of death commenced its hellish roar. 
The Alabamians could see the 
cavalry in the field form in lines 
of squadrons, evidently preparing 
for a charge. The object of their 
attack however was invisible. 

After a few minutes, the troopers 
put the spurs to their horses, and 
away they went with a shout. The 
earth shook under the horses tramp, 
the firing increased until the thunder 
of the cannons drowned the rattle 
of the small arms, then all at once 
the guns ceased, and the scattered 
reports of the pistols and carbines 
alone were heard. ‘This lasted for 
about twenty minutes, and then 
the Southern field-pieces thundered 
again, and the cavalry were seen 
riding back slowly to their former 
position. Here and there a horse 
without a rider was _ noticeable 
among their ranks, whilst others 
dashed along covered with blood and 
frenzied with pain. 

The guns of Fort Magruder opened 
then, and sending their missiles 
over the heads of the cavalry com- 
menced shelling the woods in the 
distance, Where the muin body of 
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Federals was supposed to be con- 
cealeds But the Yankees repaid 
them tit for tat, and the shells came 
howling in among the trees, where 
the Alabamians stood in line. They 
crashed among the branches, spread- 
ing broadcast their deadly frag- 
ments, and more than one man was 
struck down. 

“ Anybody wounded? Wounded 
to the rear,” was the continual cry 
of the officers, as they walked up 
and down the line. 

The missiles came faster and 
faster among the Alabamians, most 
of them, fortunately, exploding, 
high up among the branches, but 
a considerable number burst near 
the ground with terrible effect. 
One of them knocked off the heads 
of a sergeant and two privates of 
the right-flank company, and hurled 
their headless bodies nearly a half-a- 
dozen paces to the rear; it took off 
the whole right side of another man, 
leaving him an unshapen mass of 
mangled flesh, and exploding, it 
killed one more man and wounded 
three others. One little piece frac- 
tured the shoulder-bone of a poor 
fellow, and lodged in it, and he 
died from hemorrhage before he 
could be carried irom the spot; 
another soldier had his arm shat- 
tered to such an extent, that the 
lower part seemed to hang only by 
a few threads and sinews. 

And still the Alabamians could 
not move from the spot. 

Major Ivy rode up and down 
the road to see if he could espy 
an aid-de-camp, who might bring 
the order to move forwards or back- 
wards, or anywhere from that fatal 
place; but those that gallopped 
past bad no instructions in the 
matter. 


At last the Brigade-Adjutant 


came dashing along, and Major Ivy . 


rode up to him and met him in the 
road. ‘Then the Major returned to 
the regiment, dismouuted, and leav- 
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ing his horse in charge of his negro 
servant, he drew his sword. 

“ Attention, battalion !” he cried. 
“ All guns loaded, capped and half- 
cocked !” 

“ The officers walked along the 
ranks and hastily examined the arms 
with critical eyes, then they resumed 
their places in their respective 
positions, 

“ Battalion, right about face! 
Quick step, forwards, march!” 
sounded the command, and _ the 
regiment moved on into the woods. 
And what a ground to walk over! 
Mud and water, knee-deep and 
more, with deep holes here and 
there, and great projecting roots, 
across which the Southerners stum- 
bled and fell, branches and whole 
trees even, knocked down by the 
cannonballs, all were mingled in 
the mire. And the shells continued 
to howl around them and over them 
as deadly as ever. 

They marched like that for about 
a quarier of a mile, when they came 
to a little field with a log-hut in the 
centre. The regiment which -had ° 
faced to the right flank of the 
Southern army so far, was now 
wheeled into line of battle by eche- 
lons of companies, and moved to 
the front. 

About one hundred yards further 
on the trees opened, and a field 
extended for nearly three-quarter’s 
of a mile. The ground rose towards 
the other end where the Federals 
had planted about a dozen guns 
which had been shelling the woods 
all the while. 

The Alabamians were joined here 
by Early’s brigade, composed of 
the Fifth North Carolina and the 
Twenty-fourth and Thirty-eighth 
Virginia Infantry Regiments, and 
by the Sixth Georgia Regiment. 
The Nineteenth Mississippi aud the 
Fourth and Fifth Alabama Regi- 
ment were in the front already, 
together with the Fourteenth Loui- 
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siana Infantry, and the Second Mis- 
sissippi Rifle Battalion, and were 
engaged in a furious skirmishing con- 
test with Sickle’s Excelsior Brigade 
on the part of the Federals. 

The whole field was covered with 
puffs of smoke, and the bullets which 
overshot the regiments in front, 
came singing about the ears of tlie 
Southerners as they waited to be 
led to the charge. The Federal 
gunners also, who had trained their 
pieces in an oblique direction, so 
as to enfilade the woods and the 
road, saw the columns of the Con- 
federates as they emerged from 
among the trees, and prepared to 
give them a warm reception. 

“You'll lose your hat, if you 
don’t mind,” cried Corporal Fin- 
nigan to Sergeant Nugent, “ and 
itll be a pity, you won’t be able to 
get a new one so easily.” 

“You had better be careful that 
you don’t lose your head, you might 
have difficulty in finding one that 
would fit you quite as well as the 
one you've got at resent,” replied 
the sergeant. “L*—n it, I have 
nearly broken my leg in that cursed 
hole yonder.” 

“That's better than having it 
broken in good earnest,” enjoined 
the Corporal, “ poor Burke would 
be very glad to swop with you, I’ve 
no doubt. Aren’t they whistling 
nicely?” 

“ Oh, very prettily, indeed,” said 
Nugent—“ very prettily indeed, for 
those that like it. But, be careful 
now. ‘There’s the Major just, leav- 
ing General Pryor. We'll be up 
and moving ina moment. Halioo! 
what's the matter?” he added, as a 
man in front of him staggered, 
dropped his gun, and fell; “ are you 
wounded, Terry?” . 

“I’m done for,” groaned the man, 
pressing his hand to his side, the 
blood oozing out between his fingers. 
“Open my coat, Nugent, please, 
while I can speak.” 
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The sergeant unbuttoned the sol- 
dier’s uniform. A locket was hang- 
ing on his breast by a little gold 
chain. 

“Take this,” said the wounded 
soldier, pointing to the trinket, ‘‘ and 
if you get back, give it to Bessie, 
and tell her I sent it her with my 
last blessing. Let her wear it for 
my sake. Oh! how it does hurt,” 
he groaned, panting for breath, and 
his head dropping back. ‘* Good- 
bye, Nugent, good-bye all of you. 
It’s no use your helping me, good- 
bye!” 

At that moment the word of com- 
mand rang out again “ Forward!” 
and the Southerners left their 
wounded comrades, and rushed on 
across the open. 

The Northern position at the fur- 
ther end was covered with smoke 
and flashes, and a real hell-fire 
poured down from the brow of that 
little hill. Every species of shot— 
from the Minnie bullet, and the grape 
and canister, to the sixteen pound 
shell—nowled, and whirred, and 
whistled over that field, and yet the 
second line of the Southerners, 
among whom were the Alabamians, 
had no chance of burning a cart- 
ridge, by reason of their comrades 
being infront. But they soon came 
up with them and passed them, and, 
even then, not a shot was fired. 
They moved on in one long line, 
arms at “right shoulder shift,” 
shoulder to shoulder, and closing up 
the gaps that were rent among them 
by the iron hail. And as_ they 
pressed on, they left behind them 
on the ground, a widely scattered 
track of wounded, dying, and dead, 
but they did not pause for a moment, 
they did not even look round, but 
steadily and swiftly they marched 
right into the jaws of death, glaring 
upon them in fire and smoke on the 
hill. They were so close to them 
then, that they could see the Yankee 
gunners loading and firing their 
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pieces, and the flash of each musket 
of the protecting infantry. 

Then the word of command rang 
all along the line: 

“To the charge !” 

The Confederates rushed across 
the intervening space, and in another 
minute they were among the guns, 
Most of the artillerymen left their 
* pieces and fled at the close approach 
of the Southerners ; those that re- 
mained were bayonetted, or pleaded 
for mercy. The Northern infantry 
also broke and ran, and then only 
the Alabamians opened fire. They 
pushed on into the forest in pursuit, 
but, fifty yards further on, another 
wall of living fire and smoke met 
them. Their ranks had already 
been reduced by nearly one-third of 
their number, they halted, and re- 
turned the fire of the Federals. The 
roar now became incessant; the 
words of command could no longer 
be heard. Every man loaded and 
fired at his own discretion, seeking 
the protection afforded by stumps 
and trunks of trees, or by any uneven- 
ness in the ground that was avail- 
able. In some places the water was 
more than knee deep, and the wounded 
men who fell there were drowned in 
the mire, without possibility of a 
rescue. Many a brave man met 
with his death in that fatal swamp. 
Colonel Ward, of the Fourth Ala- 
bama Regiment, fell, shot through 
the head, and Colonel Mott, of the 
Nineteenth Mississippi, was pierced 
by three bullets. Major Ivy also 
was walking along the line of his 
regiment encouraging the men, and 
pointing out to them now and then 
where to direct their fire, when a 
bullet struck him in the breast, and, 
penetrating the heart, killed him on 
the spot. He did not speak a word 
after he was struck, but fell stone- 
dead. 

Captain Royston, who had become 
Major by the fact of Major Ivy’s 
death, took command of the regi- 
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ment, and the battle continued with- 
out interruption. The Southeruvers 
did not penetrate further in the 
woods, whilst the Federals made no 
attempt to recover the position they 
had lost. After that the fire slack- 
ened, however, as both parties were 
wearied out with the continued con- 
test, and the Confederates fell back 
slowly to their original line. An 
attempt was made to bring along 
the guns which had been captured, 
and, after a great deal of labour, 
they managed to move three of 
them, and to drag them across the 
field. The remainder were hope- 
lessly stuck fast in the mud, and 
could not be got off. 

As the afiernoon hours sped along 
the tide of the battle turned further 
to the right flank of the Southern 
front, where the Yankees tried un- 
successfully to outflank the Southern 
position. The firing became very 
heavy there, and the left wing of the 
army were resting in the meantime. 

About four o'clock, however, the 
Alabamians were ordered forward 
again, and they recrossed the field 
in front of them. As they entered 
the woods they were greeted with a 
perfect storm of bullets, but they 
pushed on heedlessly of the death- 
wreaking havoc in their midst. This 
time they did not stop short when 
they came near the line of the 
Yankee infantry, but Capt. Royston’s 
cry, “ Forward, boys! at them!” 
was responded to by a cheer which 
rang through the forest as the bayonets 
were levelled, and the Southern sol- 
diers rushed upon their foes. Every 
heart was beating at fever heat, 
every muscle was strained, the eyes 
glistening, the brows knit, and the 
teeth set as they dashed on, hoping 
to find in those long lines of blue- 
coated infantry foemen worthy of 
their steel. But the Federals, who 
had borne the brunt of the musketry 
very well, could not face the cold 
bayonets. After firiug a straggling 
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volley they gave way, and receded 
step by step as the Southerners ad- 
vanced. Here and there a group 
more resolute than the others, stopped 
to try conclusions with the naked 
steel, but they were speedily bayo- 
netted or made prisoners. The 
Alabamians pressed on till they came 
once more to an open field. The red 
battle flags had hardly appeared from 
among the trees, when a whole string 
of guns opened fire at the other end, 
and sent their missiles against the 
Confederates. The gunners were 
miserably bad marksmen, however, 
nearly every shot went yards and 
yards too high, and theshells exploded 
harmlessly among the branches of 
the trees. 

Weary and tired out, the South- 
erners halted. 

“] think we have had our share 
of this work,” said Corporal Fin- 
higan to Sergeant Nugent, who both 
had escaped without a scratch so 
far. ‘If they give us as fair a por- 
tion of pudding as they do of bullets 
we shall get on very well. I thivk 
my coat must be bombproof. One 
of these rascally leaden pills hit me 
right in the chest a little while ago; 
it smashed the button here, you see, 
and it has driven the hook clean 
into the flesh ; but, begorrah, it 
didn’t hurt me after all.” 

“You are a lucky fellow, Cor- 
poral,” enjoined Captain Davies ; 
‘*look at me. I have not got off as 
well.” And the Captain raised hisleft 
arm, around which a blood-stained 
handkerchief was tied. “ And now,” 
he continued, “if you want rest, 
you'd better lie down, the ground is 
high here, and not so wet—so you 
had better make use of the oppor- 
tunity while you have it. We won't 
be left here in this way long, I'll 
bet. We have much the best of it 
now ; but I am sadly afraid that 
they are only waiting to bring up 
fresh men.” 

“Yes, we have whipped them all 
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to fits,” said Captain Royston, who 
had joined the group. “ ‘The Louis- 
ianians have taken nearly four hun- 
dred prisoners, and we have ten guus 
yonder. The battle is ours, and 
we'll be able to have the word 
‘ Williamsburg ’ embroidered on our 
flag. Poor Tom Ivy,” he continued, 
“so jolly and so strong this morn- 
ing, and dead now. It’s the terrible 
fate of war. Halloo, what's going 
on yonder?” he exclaimed. “ Dam- 
me, if the Yankees are not coming 
there as thick as bees. Attention ! 
Battalion !” 

The Emerald Guardsmen looked 
up and saw dense masses of infantry 
coming along the road in the distance 
and filing into the field, where they 
deployed in line of battle. The 
movements of the Federals were 
executed with a skill and precision 
that excited the admiration of the 
Southerners, who, true soldiers as 
they were, gladly gave their enemies 
credit for every warrior-like quality 
that they showed. 

‘* Those are none of Heintzelman’s 
Dutchmen,” exclaimed Captain Da- 
vies, viewing the dark-coated infantry 
with the eyes of a critic. “ They 
move about like soldiers and nut 
like dummies. Confound them; and 
what a lot of them thereis; they’il 
never finish coming. Those must be 
Meagher’s Irishmen, or Hancock’s 
brigade ; they are not the Bucktails, 
we can see that by their caps. You 
can make up your minds for a stiff 
bit of business now.” 

The Alabamians closed up their 
ranks firmly, and prepared to receive 
the charge. ‘They looked to their 
guns again, full cocked them, and 
then stood at attention like so many 
statues. 

The Federals started, and were 
coming across the field in splendid 
style with shouldered arms, man 
against man, not a break or a hitch 
in their long line. 

In the meantime the officers 
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walked up and down behind the 
Southern ranks: “ Do not be ina 
hurry, they exhorted the men ; don’t 
fire before the command is given, 
and aim well and low !” 

Captain Royston had mounted ona 
log, aud being a very tall man, much 
above six feet high, he could easily 
see over the heads of his men, in 
spite of the little rise in the ground. 

“ Ready, battalion,” he cried, when 
the Yankees were only about one 
hundred yards off. Front rank, aim, 
fire!” 

And the whole line of levelled 
muskets sent forth their smoke and 
and flames with deadly precision, 
causing numbers of the enemy to 
bite the dust. 

** Load again,” cried the Captain. 
* Rear rank, aim, fire!” 

And that line also added its share 
to the terrible greetings with 
which the Northerners were re- 
ceived. 

But they were men of different 
mettle from those that had ran away 
from the Southern attack an hour or 
so before ; although the bullets tore 
through their ranks, leaving the 
wounded and dying strewn in heaps, 
they never winced under that galling 
fire, but came on still, gallantly and 
steadily closing in wherever they had 
the chance. 

“ Prepare to meet infantry,” was 
the word of command now. “ Front 





rank, fell bayonets! Rear rank, 


ready !” 

The two opposing lines were 
hardly a dozen paces apart when 
again the Southern volley crashed 
right into the teeth of the Federals. 
An officer without his head-dress, 
riding a powerful black horse, was 
cheering and leading them on. He 
was waving his sword, and the Ala- 
bamians could distinctly hear him 
ery: “ Forward, Eighth New Jer- 
sey, forward!” when he reeled in 
the saddle, and, holding his hand to 
his breast, lost his balance and fell 
among his men. 

At the same moment the South- 
erners and Northerners met. For 
a minute or to the whole was but a 
scene of confusion surrounded by sul- 
phurous smoke, where the bayonet, 
the sabre, and the clubbed musket 
did their work as well as the deadly 
bullet. Harry Davies, with his eyes 
glittering and bis teeth set, had just 
knocked over a great tall Yankee with 
a cut of his sabre, when a Northern 
officer jumped towards him, and 
holding his revolver poiut blank at 
the Virginian face, uttered a savage 
ery, “ Surrender !” 

And as the two foemen glared at 
one another amid the.battle’s din, as 
Harry Davies was about to answer 
the demand with a bullet, he recog- 
nised his brother Charles. 

The two brothers had met again. 
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A MYSTERIOUS MURDER. 


OccaAsIONALLY society is startled 
by the perpetration of some great 
crime, under circumstances so ex- 
ceptidnal, that the drama, and the 
actors in it, seem alike to belong 
rather to the regions of romance 
than of reality. 

Among these causes célébrés none, 
perhaps, deserves to rank higher 
than the one, a concise but accurate 
resumé of which it is now proposed 
togive. The mystery in which, 
from the first, the whole affair was 
enveloped has not been dispelled, 
and, as several years have elapsed 
since the crime was committed, in 
all probability never will be. 

On Saturday, the 3lst January, 
1857, a serving-lad, in the lodging- 
house, No. 31, Bond-street, New 
York, went, as usual, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, to the sitting- 
room of Dr. Harvey Burdell—a 
surgeon. dentist, who occupied apart- 
ments there—for the purpose of 
lighting the fire. He was surprised 
at receiving no response to his 
repeated taps at the door; and, 
observing that the key was on the 
outside, he tried the lock, found it 
unfastened, and entered the room. 
He then discovered the Doctor 
lying on the floor, near the centre 
table, in a pool of blood. 

The lad immediately gave the 
alarm, and several of the inmates of 
the house at once hastened to the 
spot. Dr. Burdell was ascertained 
to be dead— indeed, life must have 
been extinct for some hours, as the 
body was quite cold—and the first 
impression on the minds of the 
spectators was that he had broken a 
blood-vessel the night before, and 
had perished before he could summon 


assistance. A closer examination, 
however, of the body by a physician, 
who had been sent for, disclosed the 
fact that the deceased had been 
murdered ; there being no less than 
fifteen stabs in his neck and breast, 
inflicted with some narrow-bladed 
sharp instrument. One of the cuts 
had severed the jugular vein, and 
another had nearly separated the 
vertebre ; while two of the wounds 
in the breast had penetrated to the 
heart. 

Of course the police were im- 
mediately notified, and the coroner 
summoned. In the meantime one 
of the domestics had informed the 
landlady, Mrs. Cunningham, of the 
murder. This person was a widow, 
with a family of five children ; two 
girls and three boys. Her own age 
was about forty, one of the 
daughters was eighteen, the other 
sixteen. The sons were several 
years younger. No sooner did Mrs, 
Cunningham hear of the Doctor’s 
death than she went into a violent 
fit of hysterics. When she recovered 
from it, she expressed the most 
passionate grief, rushed frantically 
to the chamber where the body lay, 
and threw herself upon it, calling 
the deceased her “ Dear, dear hus- 
band!” Some of the bystanders— 
who entertained the impression that 
the shock had possibly temporarily 
affected her mind, and that she was 
unconscious of the import of the 
language she used—inquired of her 
eldest daughter, Augusta, whether 
she knew anything about the matter. 
The young lady, thus appealed to, 
at once confirmed her mother’s 
words, adding that she, herself, had 
been present at the marriage, which 
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had been solemnized by the Rev. 
Uriah Marvin, of the Dutch Refor- 
med Church, in Bleecker-street, at his 
private residence, on the 28th of the 
previous October. She had under- 
stood, she said, that, by the desire of 
Dr. Burdell, the marriage was to be 
kept a secret for a certain period; but 
she professed herself ignorant of his 
reasons for wishing it concealed. 

While the persons present were 
engaged in discussing this new 
phrase of the affair, the coroner 
arrived. A jury was at once em- 
pannelled, and commenced its sittings 
early in the afternoon. 

During the inquest, which lasted 
fourteen days, an enormous mass of 
testimony was collected, the greater 
portion of it, however,—owing to 
the very loose way in which the 
inquiry was conducted — being 
utterly irrelevant to the issue before 
the jury. The following facts were, 
nevertheless, conclusively established 
by the evidence. 

The late Dr. Harvey Burdell was 
a bachelor—or, at least, reputed to 
he such—about forty-five years of 
age, and had been established for 
many years in New York as a 
surgeon-dentist ; in the exercise of 
which profession he had accumulated 
a handsome property. He was the 
owner of 31, Bond-street, together 
with other houses in the neighbour- 
hood ; and was reputed to be worth, 
in the aggregate, nearly eighty 
thousand dollars. His apartments 
were situated on the first floor of the 
house in question, the rest of which 
was let to Mrs. Cunningham. This 
person, whom the death of her 
husband had left in somewhat 
straightened circumstances, added 
to her income by taking lodgers. 
The number of individuals resident 
in the hoase on the night of the 
murder was twelve; and they were 
distributed as follows :—Dr. Burdell 
occupied the whole of the first floor, 
which consisted of three rooms, On 
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the second, Mrs. Cunningham had the 
front room; one lodger, Mr. Eckel, 
the small chamber adjoining ; and 
another gentleman, Mr. Ullmann, 
the rear apartment. On the third 
floor there were four rooms. One 
was shared by Mr. George Snod- 
grass—a youth of nineteen, and a 
distant relative of the landlady—- 
with the little boys of his hostess. 
The second chamber was occupied 
by the Misses Cunningham ; and 
the third by the two housemaids, 
The fourth room was vacant; as the 
cook slept by herself, down stairs, in 
a species of pantry adjoining the 
kitchen. 

From the testimony of the in- 
mates of the house, it appears that 
they had all retired to. their respec- 
tive bedrooms by a quarter past 
eleven o’clock, on the night of the 
murder, with the exception of Mr. 
Uilmann and Dr. Burdell, neither 
of whom had, at that time returned 
home. The street door had a latch- 
lock, keys to which were possessed 
by all the lodgers, so that no one 
was under the necessity of sitting 
up for them. 

Mr. Ulimann—an eminent lawyer, 
and a gentleman who had been the 
candidate of the ‘ Native Ameri- 
can ” party for the office of Governor 
of the State—on being examined, 
stated that he came home at half- 
past twelve o’clock, the hall lamp 
was out, and he went up stairs to 
his room in the dark. He heard 
no unusual sound, although he lay 
awake for some time, and his cham- 
ber was immediately over that in 
which the doctor was murdered ; 
nor did he subsequently bear any 
movement or noise whatever in the 
room below. 

It was, therefore, obvious that 
the deed must either have been per- 
petrated before Mr. Ullmann en- 
tered the house, or a considerable 
time afterwards. In order to arrive 
at some definite conclusion on this 
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point—which was considered of im- 
portance, as it might afford, possibly, 
a clue to the discovery of the as- 
sassin—strenuous efforts were made 
by the police to ascertain where and 
with whom the deceased had spent 
the evening. It was proved that he 
had dined at the Lafarge Hotel, at 
six o'clock; but after that all trace 
was lost. Strange as it would ap- 
pear no one came forward to offer 
any evidence as to how he had dis- 
posed of the many hours that must 
have intervened between his leaving 
the hotel and his return home. The 
general impression, however, was 
that the doctor, who was a man of 
most dissolute habits, had passed 
the evening in the society of a mar- 
ried woman, with whom he was 
carrying on an intrigue. She, of 
course, if this were the case, would 
not be disposed to compromise her- 
self by an avowal of the fact ; and 
in this way some persons thought 
the apparent mystery was susceptible 
of explanation. 

Dr. Burdell’s apartments were 
carefully examined. They consisted 
of two large rooms—front and rear 
—and a bath-room; the latter, a 
small chamber over the hall, formed, 
as is customary in- most houses in 
the northern portion of the United 
States, by partitioning off a part of 
what in England is termed the 
drawing-room; but which, in the 
former country, is generally used as 
a sleeping chamber. The rear apart- 
ment was fitted up as an operating- 
room, or surgery, and communicated, 
through a corridor, with the front 
chamber, which was occupied by 
the doctor as a bed-room. It was in 
the surgery that the body of the 
murdered man was discovered, and 
in which there could be no doubt 
the deed had actually been com- 
mitted ; for, although the door of 
communication between the rooms 
was open, no blood was to be seen 
in the bed-chamber, and it did not 
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appear that the deceased had en- 
tered it at all after returning home. 
The furniture of the surgery eun- 
sisted of a sofa, operating chair, iron 
safe, bookease, and writing table. 
This table stood between the win- 
dows, and over it was a large mirror 
—with a gas burner on each side of 
it—in which the reflection of any 
person approaching an individual 
seated at the desk, either from the 
door opening into the passage way, 
or the one communicating with the 
bedroom, could instantly be per- 
ceived. It should also be observed, 
that there was no possibility of any- 
one concealing himself in the apart- 
ment in such a manner as to remain 
undiscovered, after the gas was 
lighted; for both the bookcase and 
the sofa stood close to the wall, and 
the seat of the latter was so close 
to the ground that a child even 
could not have crept under it. The 
gas—which was still burning in the 
morning when the room was entered 
—had evidently been lighted some 
few minutes previous to the attack 


_ upon the doctoy ; for he had removed 


his hat and overcoat (they were 
lying on the sofa), had opened the 
iron safe, and had seated himself at 
the desk, and commenced writing 
some professional memoranda, ere 
the first blow was struck. Doubt- 
less, from certain marks on the 
throat of the deceased, the original 
intention on the part of his assailant 
had been to strangle him, so as to 
convey to those who should discover 
the body the impression that the 
doctor had died of apoplexy, which, 
as he was a man of a full habit of 
body, would not appear improbable. 
The attempt to effect his death in 
this manner had not, however, 
proved successful. He was a power- 
ful man, and although possibly par- 
tially choked, had evidently grappled 
desperately with his assassin, for 
traces of the struggle were observa- 
ble in various parts of the room ; 
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the writing-table and chair beside it 
were bespattered with blood, as were 
also the centre-table (which was 
overturned), the two doors, and the 
wall, in several places. Ensan- 
guined marks, too—as if left by 
the bloody outstretched hands of a 
man feeling his way in the dark— 
were to be traced on the wall all the 
way down stairs, from the surgery 
to the street door. Indeed, it was 
pretty evident that the assassin 
must have been completely covered 
with the blood of his victim, for 
every object he seemed to have come 
in contact with bore witness to the 
fact. 

The theory adopted by those to 
whom the investigation of the case 
was entrusted—after taking into 
consideration the circumstances, 
already stated, that no place of 
concealment existed in the surgery, 
and that the reflection of anyone 
entering the room could be seen in 
the mirror—was, that the murderer 
must have been some person known 
to the Doctor, who had either 
accompanied him home, or was 
already an inmate of the house. In 
either case, it was to be assumed 
that the individual in question, was 
one whose presence caused the 
Doctor neither fear nor uneasiness, 
since he had remained seated with 
his back towards him. That Dr, 
Burdell would bring anyone home 
with him at so late an hour was 
considered highly improbable. Sus- 
picion was at once, therefore, 
directed towards the household, 
and, at last, settled upon two 
persons: the landlady, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, or, as she now insisted 
upon being called, Mrs. Burdell, 
and Mr. John Eckel, one of the 
lodgers, by business a hide and 
tallow merchant. 

The reasons for suspecting these 
persons were twofold. In the first 
place, Mrs. Cunningham, by claim- 
ing to be the wife of Dr. Burdell, 
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had rendered it obvious that she 
might have a direct interest in his 
death ; for, as his widow, by the 
laws of the state of New York, no 
will that he might leave behind him, 
could deprive her of her right to one- 
third of his real estate. In the 
second, Mr. Eckel was suspected of 
being her accomplice from the fact 
that a considerable degree of inti- 
macy existed between them; and 
it was the belief of the domestics 
that this intimacy was of a criminal 
nature. 

Private communications to this 
effect, having been made to the 
coroner by the cook and one of the 
housemaids, he gave directious that 
Mrs. Cunningham and Mr. Eckel 
should be taken into custody, and 
not be permitted to converse with 
anyone. 

The official, in question, an indi- 
vidual of the name of Connery, was 
totally unfitted, both by his education 
and antecedents, for the post he 
filled. He had been, he said, in 
early life a student at a Medical 
College ; but, for many years pre- 
vious to his election as coruner, he 
had held the situation of foreman in 
the printing office of the New York 
Herald. He had been the nominee 
of the Democratic party, and was a 
forcible illustration of the vicious 
principle which prevails in the 
United States of making the election 
or appointment of every candidate— 
no matter what the nature of the 
office or his qualifications for it—a 
purely party question. 

Connery, almost at the outset of 
the enquiry, adopted the theory that 
no marriage had ever taken place 
between Dr. Burdell and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, but that she had been 
mairied, at the time and place 
specified, to some individual per- 
sonating the Doctor, and that that 
individual was Mr. Eckel. Having 
conceived this idea, the coroner 
proceeded to conduct the investi- 
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gation in such manner as was 
calculated only to elicit testimony 
which should support it; and any 
witness giving evidence which was 
not in accordance with his own 
conclusion. with regard to the guilt 
of the two persons under arrest, was 
insulted in the most brutal manner. 
As a specimen of the amenities of 
language in which he indulged, it 
may be stated that when he required 
the presence of Mrs. Cunningham in 
the jury room, and she—aware that 
she was under suspicion—declined 
being examined as a witness until 
she should have had an opportunity 
of consulting counsel, he directed 
her to be brought before him, in 
these terms “Officers go you and 
take her by the collar, and bring her 
down. Ill have no such humbug 
here. I'll let her see we're too 
democratic for any such high- falutin 
notions.” 

When Mrs. Cunningham was 
placed on the witness stand, although 
subjected to a most searching inter- 
rogatory with regard to the alleged 
marriage, not a single contradiction 
or discrepancy, on any material 
point, between her evidence and that 
of her daughter, Augusta—who had 
been previously examined,and whose 
testimony she had not heard—could 
be detected. The clergyman who had 
performed the marriage ceremony, 
recollected Mrs. Cunningham at 
once, as being the lady whom he had 
murried on the 28th of the previous 
October, to a gentleman calling him- 
self Dr. Burdell. But, on being 
shewn the deceased he failed, at first, 
to identify in him, the other party 
to the contract. Ata later period, 
however, Mr. Marvin expressed his 
belief that it was the Doctor whom 
he had married to Mrs. Cunningham. 
That he should fail to recognise 
him, immediately, is not so extra- 
ordinary when we consider that he 
had only seen him once, at night ; 
and that the features of the dead 
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man were very much distorted. In 
the mean time, the Coroner pressed 
the witness hard, but in vain, to 
induce him to say that he thought 
Mr. Eckel resembled the person to 
whom Mrs. Cunningham had been 
married. 

Unsucéessful in his attempt to 
make the direct evidence coincide 
with his theory, Connery trusted 
that he might be more fortunate with 
the circumstantial evidence; but in 
this he was equally unhappy. A 
thorough examination of the house 
resulted in the discovery of not a 
particle of evidence to implicate the 
suspected individuals, or, indeed, 
anyone else. No trace of blood 
was to be found in any one of the 
upper apartments, nor upon any 
article of clothing belonging to Mr. 
Eckel or Mrs. Cunningham. No 
weapon was discovered with which 
the wounds the deceased had re- 
ceived, could have been inflicted; 
and the ashes of the various fire- 
places, having been carefully an- 
alysed, afforded no signs of anything 
unusual having been burnt therein, 
the prievous night. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence, so far as it 
went, rather favoured the supposi- 
tion that the murderer was not an 
inmate of the house; for, as has 
already been stated, there were im- 
pressions of a blood-stained hand 
upon the passage walls, all the way 
downstairs, from the Doctor’s reom 
to the street door, and there they 
ceased. 

There was found, however, in the 
secretaire, in Mr. Eckel’s room, a 
sealed packet containing four differ- 
ent papers; three of which were, 
certainly, of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. The first was a declaration 
or affidavit, sworn to by Harvey 
Burdell, stating that he had not at 
any time previous to October 8, 
1856, made a will, and that if any 
document were in existence purport- 
ing to be such will, it was a forgery. 

HH 
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The second was a general release 
from Mrs. Cunningham to Dr. Bur- 
dell of any and all claims she might 
have against him. The third paper 
was entirely in the handwriting of 
the deceased, and ran thus :— 


‘‘In consideration of setting the two 
suits between Mrs. Cunningham and 
the undersigned, 1 agree as follows :— 

“1st. I agree to extend to Mrs. E. 
A. Cunningham and her family my 
friendship through life. 

“2nd. I agree never to act or do 
anything to tue detriment of Mrs. E. A. 
Cunningham. 

‘3rd. In case I remain and occupy 
the house, No. 31, Bond-street, as I 
now do, I will rent [let] to Mrs. E, A. 
Cunningham the suite of rooms she 
now occupies on the third floor, and 
also the basement, at the rate of 800 
dollars a-year. 

Harvey BurRDELL.” 


The fourth paper was simply a 
lease of the house to Mrs, Cun- 
ningham, for a term of two years, 
which would expire on the Ist May, 
1857. 

Mr. Eckel accounted for the pos- 
session of these papers—of the nature 
of which he professed himself igno- 
rant—by stating that the packet 
containing them had been confided 
to his care by Mrs. Cunningham, 
a few weeks before the murder ; she 
having at the time told him that in 
the envelope were some papers of 
consequence, which she did not deem 
it advisable to keep in her own apart- 
ments. He added that, although he 
had considered the request a singutar 
one, he had, as a simple matter of 
courtesy, complied with it. 

The first of the papers is a most 
curious one, and it is difficult to 
conjecture for what purpose it was 
drawn up, since the deceased could 
scarcely have been so ignorant of 
the law, as not to be aware that, 
even if the will to which he alluded 
were genuine, he could at any time 
render it null and void by the simple 
process of executing a new one of 
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later date. It appears. somewhat 
strange, too, that the second paper 
should have been in Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s hands; for, from its very 
nature, it might be presumed that 
Dr. Burdell would be careful to 
retain possession of it. The coroner 
did not hesitate to declare his con- 
viction that this document had been 
stolen by Mrs. Cunningham from the 
iron safe in the surgery after the 
murder, notwithstanding the circum- 
stance that Mr. Eckel had sworn, 
positively, that the packet had been 
given nearly six weeks before. Con- 
nery seems, however, to have lost 
sight of the fact, that had the paper 
been abstracted under the circum- 
stances he conjectured, it would, 
almost to a certainty, have been 
immediately destroyed. Besides the 
servants were all agreed that, about 
the time Mr. Eckel asserted the 
packet had been confided to his care, 
a violent quarrel had occurred be- 
tween Mrs. Cunningham and Dr. 
Burdell ; he having accused her of 
stealing some of his papers. Doubt- 
less the one in question had then 
been abstracted, and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham had been afraid to resort to the 
extreme measure of destroying it, 
lest the Doctor should carry out his 
threat of having her arrested for the 
theft. For although anxious to keep 
the paper, and even willing to run 
some risk for the sake of doing so, 
she might have anticipated the pos- 
sibility of being under the necessity, 
should the Doctor be disposed to 
proceed to extremity, of relieving 
herself from the difficulty by surren- 
dering the document in dispute. 

On the nature of the relations 
that had existed between Mrs, Cun- 
ningham and the deceased, the above 
papers throw some light ; and, taken 
in connection with the testimony of 
the domestics, to which it is unne- 
cessary more particularly to allude, 
there can be no question but that 
she originally became an inmate of 
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Dr. Burdell’s house in the capacity 
of his mistress. She, after a time, 
took steps to force him to marry 
her, by beginning two actions against 
him for “Breach of Promise,” in 
the Supreme Court, in the early part 
of the preceding October. The 
writs, in fact, were received in the 
Sheriff’s Office on the 15th of that 
month, and the defendant wasarrested 
and discharged by the plaintiff’s at- 
torney on the 22nd. 

It will be observed that, six days 
after the settlement of the suits, 
Mrs. Cunningham claims to have 
been married to Dr. Burdell. If he 
did not marry her, what was the 
consideration that induced her to 
abandon legal proceedings against 
him? Was it the mere vague pro- 
mise to “extend his friendship to 
her and hers,” or was there a more 
substantial compensation offered her? 
Who shall say? She, of course, 
when questioned on the subject, as- 
serted that it was a promise of im- 
mediate marriage, alone, that had 
induced her to discontinue the law- 
suits. On the other hand, if this 
were the case, why had she been so 
anxious to obtain possession of the 
“release” she had signed, or why 
had the Doctor complained so bit- 
terly of its loss? As between man 
and wife, the paper would have 
ceased to have been of any value 
whatever. 

With regard to Mr. Eckel — 
whether Mrs. Cunningham was mar- 
ried to some individual personating 
Dr. Burdell, or not—it is tolerably 
certain that he was not the man, for 
he proved, by various unimpeach- 
able witnesses, that he had no ac- 
quaintance whatever with Mrs. Cun- 
ningham until he took lodgings at 
No. 31, Bond-street, on the 14th of 
October. He, therefore, with some 
show of jusi..e, ridiculed the idea 
that in the brief space of two weeks 
(the marriage it will be remembered 
took place on the 28th), he could 
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have become so intimate with his 
landlady, that she should have ven- 
tured to propose to him that he 
should become her accomplice in 
such a conspiracy. Besides, he was 
himself, as he proved, possessed of 
considerable property, and it was 
simply absurd to suppose, he said, 
that he would commit murder for 
the sake of a middle-aged widow, 
with five children, and the chance 
of sharing with her some twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars. 

But the jury—who took quite as 
prejudiced a view of the case as the 
coroner himself—would not permit 
any evidence, however strong, or any 
arguments, however forcible, to 
disturb their rooted conviction of 
the guilt of both the accused 
persons; and at the conclusion of 
the inquest, a verdict of wilful 
murder was returned against Mrs. 
Cunningham and Mr. Eckel. The 
youth Snodgrass and the Misses 
Cunningham were, also, held as 
being accessory to the crime. Mrs. 
Cunningham, Eckel, and Snodgrass 
were committed to the “ tombs,” as 
the city prison is called, while the 
two young women remained under 
surveillance in the house in Bond- 
street. 

At the ensuing term of the 
Central Criminal Court, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham was placed on trial, the 
District Attorney—a functionary 
who, in the State of New York, 
occupies a position similar to that 
held in France by the Procureur de 
la Republique—having decided to 
try her and Eckel separately. The 
trial lasted several days; but the 
evidence was merely a repetition of 
that which had been given at the 
inquest. The whole case was trans- 
parently weak against the prisoner ; 
the summing up of the judge was 
decidedly in her favour; and the 
jury, after a very brief deliberation, 
acquitted her. The District Attor- 
ney then, by advice of the court, 
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entered a nolle prosequi in the cases 
of Eckel, Snodgrass, and the Misses 
Cunningham. And there the matter 
ended for the time being. 

But there yet remained another 
chapter to add to the history of this 
mysterious crime. No sooner was 
Mrs. Cunningham released, than she 
pressed with vigour her plea before 
the Surrogate to be admitted, as the 
widow of Dr. Burdell—who had 
died intestate—to administer to his 
estate. While these proceedings 
were still pending, the community 
was startled by a rumour that this 
woman, who had professed for some 
time to be enciente, had _ been 
detected in an attempt to pass off a 
suppositious child as her own. 
This, on enquiry, proved to be the 
case. 

It appears that, on one occasion, 
a short time previously, she had 
visited the alms-houses disguised, 
and under a feigned name, stating 
that she was desirous of adopting, 
from its birth, the infant of sonie 
poor person. As this is frequently 
done in the United States by married 
people who are childless, her pro- 
position excited no particular sur- 
prise; and she easily effected the 
desired arrangement with a woman 
then very near her confinement. 
But unfortunately for the success of 
the scheme, if happened that one of 
the officials connected with the alms- 
house had been present at Mrs. 
Cunningham's trial a few weeks 
before, and he immediately re- 
cognized her, notwithstanding her 
disguise. He at once formed a 
shrewd conjecture that the purpose 
for which she required the child 
was to pass it off as the offspring of 
herself and Dr. Burdell, so that she 
might not only obtain, as his widow, 
a third of his property, but that the 
residue might become hers by pre- 
ferring a claim to it on behalf of the 
infant, as heir to the deceased. 

The official, in question, promptly 
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notified the District Attorney the 
discovery he had made, and by 
that individual it was decided that 
Mrs. Cunningham should be _ per- 
mitted, unmolested, to perpetrate 
the fraud she evidently meditated, 
and then be exposed. In the mean- 
time, perfectly unconscious that her 
plot was discovered, she proceeded 
to carry it out in all its details. 
As soon as the woman in the alms- 
house had given birth to the infant, 
a trusty messenger conveyed it, by 
night, to the residence of Mrs. 
Cunningham. Then it was con- 
cluded that the farce had been 
carried far enough; Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was arrested and the child re- 
stored to its mother. Barnum, it 
may be remarked, ever alive to an 
opportunity of turning an honest 
penny, took advantage of the public 
excitement and exhibited the mother 
and baby for several days at the 
*“ American Museum,” where crowds 
went to see them. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Cunningham 
it was discovered that legally she 
could not be held to answer on a 
criminal charge for her offence, as 
the child had been taken from her 
before she had been afforded an 
opportunity of preferring a claim on 
its behalf toa share of Dr. Burdell’s 
estate; after a few day’s confine- 
ment, therefore, she was discharged 
from custody, and siill pressed, with 
undiminished vigour, her claim as 
the doctor’s widow. The Surro- 
gate however decided that the mar- 
riage had not been proven, and 
rejected her suit. She carried the 
case to the Court of Appeals: the 
result was again an adverse decision. 
There was no more to be done. 
Baffled at all points—her means 
exhausted and her name an epithet 
of opprobrium on every tongue— 
the unhappy woman shortly after- 
wards sailed with her family for 
California, where all traces of them 
became lost. 
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Thus terminated this mysterious 
case. It would appear, at the first 
glance, as though a crime committed 
under the circumstances described 
as attendant upon the murder of 
Dr. Burdell must, almost of neces- 
sity, be followed by immediate de- 
tection. For here we find a man 
assasinated in his chamber—not 
struck dead instantly, but after a 
prolonged struggle, during which he 
doubtless uttered frequent cries for 
assistance, in a house containing no 
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less than ten other individuals, three 
of them occupying the floor directly 
over him. Yet, strange to say, they 
heard, or profess to have heard 
nothing : and the murderer having 
accomplished his work, quits the 
spot, leaving behind him not the 
slightest evidence that can afford a 
clue to his identity. Justice, for 
once, is utterly baffled; and the 
criminal escapes—so far at least as 
this world is concerned—his merited 
punishment, 


W. C. M. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


BY THE LONDON HERMIT, 


THE HERMITS OF OLD. 


** Full well I ween that in this age 
Mine house shall prove a hermitage.” 


In the present series of remarks, 
I do not intend to speak of the 
actual hermits who flourished dur- 
ing the early ages of the Christian 
Church ; their lives, though in 
many cases much mixed with fic- 
tion, belong to ecclesiastical history. 
I confine myself to those hermits 
who have been introduced into 
poetry and romance, especially such 
as related to the days of chivalry. 
Here these characters were made 
very effective by force of contrast. 
Their reverend aspects, graceful 
lives, and lowly and sequestered 
abodes, formed an agreeable re- 
lief to the fierce contentions of 
mail-clad warriors, and the pomp 
and bustle of feudal courts. It 
was refreshing to turn from the 
din and anguish of the battle-field, 


—GILBERT West. 


to some sweet woodland solitude 

where the venerable anchorite had 

reared his primitive dwelling :— 

‘* The moss his bed, the cave his hum- 
ble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the 

crystal well.” 

The ecclesiastic was, it is well 
known, the refining spirit of the 
ruder ages, and the solitary monk, 
free from priestly ambition, re- 
moved even from the petty dissen- 
sions that spring up in monastic 
communities, and devoted, with- 
out interruption, to the Zighest ob- 
jects of thought, must have afforded 
the most complete example of 
the spiritual light shining through 
the prevailing darkness. Besides ful- 
filling these high purposes, the 
hermits were useful in affording 
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hospitality to benighted wayfarers 
who chanced to cross the forests or 
deserts in which they lived :— 


‘“‘ Far from haunts of men, 
Where no noise of uproar rude 
Breaks the calm of solitude.” 


The hermit has ever been a 
favourite character with the writers 
of ballads, and with didactic poets 
who wished to draw comparisons 
between a social and a solitary 
state—generally to the disadvantage 
of the former. We find instances 
of this in Beattie’s ‘* Minstrel,” and 
in his shorter poem, ‘“‘ The Hermit.” 
Parnell’s poem of the same name 
has been much celebrated, but his 
hermit is not in himself a personage 
of particular interest. He is merely 
the instrument used for carrying 
out a somewhat complicated alle- 
gory. ‘Ihe most noticeable point 
about him is that he has not retired 
from the world, but has never been 
into it. He has grown in solitude, 
“from youth to age,” and knows 
nothing of society save what he 
gleans from the reports of “‘swains”: 


‘* Whose feet came wandering o’er the 
nightly dew,” 


but who can scarcely be considered 
very competent authorities. When 
he sallied forth, under the guidance 
of a disguised angel, he saw suf- 
ficient during his short pilgrimage 
to bewilder him very much, until 
the seraphic messenger explained to 
him the apparently unjust dispensa- 
tion of earthly reward and punish- 
ment. How hopelessly bewildered 
must he have become if he had 
gone further and, without any such 
angelic enlightener, beheld the 
manifold inexplicable events that 
come to pass in this world! 

Then there is that hermit who 
crossed the wandering path of the 
Pilgrim of Love, and whom vocalists 
have done so much to celebrate, 
This was no rigid and misan- 
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thropic anchorite. His invitation 
was most hospitable; the “rushes 
fresh strewn,” and the “juice of 
ripe muscatel” had, measuring the 
deed by the will, as much value as 
a swan’s-down couch and the costli- 
est gold-served refreshments. We 
all know, however, that the des- 
ponding pilgrim firmly but grate- 
fully refused the tempting offer, 
alleging that he had devoted him- 
self to almost the fate of the 
Wandering Jew. 

Edwin, in Goldsmith’s bal'ad, is 
avery renowned hermit, and may 
be identified with the Friars of 
Orders Grey. He may also be 
called the Hermit of Love, just as 
the other forlorn being was its 
pilgrim. The woe of both was a 
thwarted affection, which in Edwin’s 
case led him to fly from, rather than 
seek, the beloved object. It was 
Angelina who took upon herself 
the pilgrim’s part, and fortuitously 
discovering Edwin’s retreat, brought 
about the conclusion of his solitude. 
During its continuance he had been 
a strict but cheerfully resigned and 
philosophic hermit. His creed that: 


‘* Man wants but little here below,” 


he strove to carry out by cultivating 
an enviable content for:— 


‘A scrip with herbs and fruits sup- 
plied, 
And water from the spring.” 
He was tolerably comfortable in his 
own way; he kept a bright little 
fire, and a playful kitten, nor was 
the social cricket absent from his 
hearth. But all these enlivening 
influences failed, we are told— 


‘“‘ To soothe the strangers’ woe,” 


and, indeed, the love-lorn despon- 
dency of Angelina is perfectly op- 
pressive, until dispelied by the 
joyful recognition. 

The Hermit of Warkworth, in 
the beautiful ballad of that name, 
was one of those whose retirement 
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was an expiation; he condemned 
himself to lifelong solitary imprison- 
ment as punishment for a crime 
committed in a moment of anger. 
The mental blindness of jealousy, 
avd the-material gloom of morning 
twilight, combined to make him 
inflict deadly vengeance upon two 
persons apparently eloping by 
means of a ladder of ropes, and 
not until too late does he realise the 
terrible fact that he has slain his 
own brother and his own true lady- 
love. She dies, not only forgiving 
her slayer, but endeavouring to con- 
sole him :— 

‘¢ Bernard,” sbe said, ‘‘ be comforted, 

And live to think of me, 
May we in heaven that union prove, 
Which here was not to be.” 

The knight wouid have com- 
pleted the tragedy by destroying 
his wretched self, but was pre- 
vented, and lingered on in despair 
and hatred of life— 

‘* Till time and books and holy men 

Had better counsel wrought.” 


So the bold Sir Bernard trans- 
forms himself into the poor and 
humble Father Benedict, whose 
hermitage is even now existent for 
the inspection of the curious. His 
seclusion is remarkable for the 
length to which it extended :— 


‘Full fifty winters, all forlorn, 
My life I’ve lingered here.” 


And as he declares also that— 

‘“‘ Length of life is length of woe,” 
it must be admitted that his punish- 
ment was very severe. Fifty years! 
Let any one of my readers try to 
imagine himself condemned to half 
a century’s solitude in a gloomy 
cave ; “ I should be mad or dead in 
a tenth of the time!” will be his 
natural exclamation, The madness 
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is the more probable result of the 
two. Seclusion, monotony, and 
austerity don’t kill, but rather teud 
to prolong life. It is in convents, 
prisons, workhouses, and asylums 
for the superannuated, that cases of 
longevity are most numerous and 
remarkable. From the wear and tear 
of the world, the continual anxieties 
for the morrow— 


‘¢ The weariness, the fever and the fret ” 


of active life—from all these ex- 
hausting influences the inmates of 
such places are exempt.* Their 
existence glides slowly along in one 
narrow, well-worn groove, to which 
they become as it were fiitted, set, 
and hardened. Man, as a mere 
miuchine, will last a long while. To 
quote a very modern bard,— 


“Tis not the miles we travel, but the 
pace that kills ;” 


and thus whilst one person will soon 
wear himself out in imitating the 
rapid flight of the hare, another will 
jog along life’s road atan easy tortoise- 
like pace, and live and thrive to an 
almost fossil age. But in the view 
of a great number of persons, mere 
length of days would not compensate 
for so dreary a prospect ; “A short 
life and a merry one” would be the 
vote of the majority. 

Now, without advocating a revival 
of monastic systems and ousoleteideas 
of world-renouncement—so contrary 
to the spirit of our age,—I still 
think that occasional retirement 
would be highly beneficial to 
many now-a-days. We live in 
such a rapid, breathless, bustling age 
that it would be quite a relief to 
pause awhile, and pass a_ brief 
breathing-time aloof from the cease- 
less whirl of the great wheel. I 
would be like leaving the heat of the 


* Perhaps the proverbial longevity of annuitants—generally persons of quiet, retired 
habits, and equable, unambitious temperament,—is to be explained on the same 
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sun and the toil of the road, to dive 
into the cool limpid depths of some 
ocean cavern or shady brook-side. 
If the knights of old grew weary of 
fighting and retired into hermitic 
privacy, surely we of this generation, 
who are fully as active and warlike 
in our way—being, most of us, con- 
stantly in the thick of the battle of 
life—have at least as much excuse 
to do so. 

O, thou man of business or of 
pleasure—thou who art accustomed 
scarcely ever to be alone, or to think 
deeply upon abstract subjects, would 
it not be well for thee to try some- 
times the effect of solitude and 
meditation, even if only to brace 
thee for a freshrush into the universal 
and never ceasing conflict. 

Prose fiction of a comparatively 
recent date presents us with many 
examples of a solitary life which are 
familiar to all. 

The most completely isolated of 
all hermits,—though that name is 
not generally given to him—is our 
old friend Robinson Crusoe. Chance 
and not choice, devoted him to a 
seclusion more perfect than that 
attained by any of the voluntary 
anchorites of ancient times. They 
retired to desert caves, a day’s 
journey or so from the haunts of 
men; Crusoe was cut off from his 
civilised kind by thousands of miles 
of ocean and wilderness. They 
practised mortification of the flesh 
not without painful wrestlings of the 
spirit; Crusoe in his efforts to 
obtain, not renounce, bodily comforts, 
performed some severe penances, 
And his seclusion had the desired 
ehastening and purifying effect. 
There is nothing finer in all fiction 
than the description of how the 
profane and godless sailor driven 
within himself by solitude, and 
forced to reflection and repentance, 
became a devout man, studying the 
Holy Book, and thus -finding con- 

lation in his lonely exile. When 
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Friday comes upon the scene, of 
course Crusoe’s career as a hermit 
ends, but throughout his many sub- 
sequent travels, the influence of those 
years of isolation never leaves him, 
Crusoe, as I have said, was a 
hermit from necessity and not from 
choice, but his case in one way 
resembles that of many other persons 
who have retired from the world. 
It contrasts the extremes of action, 
movement, and sociality with those 
of passive contemplation and lone- 
liness. Human nature is ever prone 
to rush from one extreme to its 
opposite. A surfeit of life and ac- 
tivity is often succeeded by a strict 
fust, in the same way that hard 
drinkers become total abstainers. It 
is Madame, who has long shone the 
dazzling star of beauty and fashion 
at princely courts and assemblies of 
busy frivolity, that makes the most 
rigid religieuse when she takes it 
into her head to retire into a convent. 
The renowned Guy of Warwick, 
after travelling all over Europe, 
associating, doubtless, with all the 
great and the gay, and filling the 
world with the glory of his warlike 
deeds, retired, says tradition, and 
passed the rest of his life in the 
grimmest isolation. Kings, who 
see more of society than any other 
human beings, and indeed can 
scarcely be said to have any private 
life, have been frequently repre- 
sented as growing utierly weary of 
the cares and the splendours of 
power, and longing for the cloister. 
We all’ remember how the great 
Charles V., emperor and king— 


‘¢ Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell.” 


And to show how completely dead 
he was to the world, actually re- 
hearsed his own funeral. There is 
no medium in such resolves. The 
conclusion that “All is vanity,” 
means all in its strictest sense, and 
will admit of no qualified inter- 
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pretation. Those persons who at 
one period of their lives can scarcely 
exist without the constant excitement 
of society, and at another desire 
utter solitude, would be unable to 
endure that dull hum-drum monotony 
of existence—neither society nor 
solitude—which so many perforce 
undergo. How would Madame, 
instead of turning from fashion to 
monasticisrr, from the crowded ball- 
room to the silent. cloister, like 
to pass the rest of her life ina 
narrow round of domestic duties in 
some very sequestered country cot- 
tage? How could Crusoe have 
endured being chained to a mer- 
chant’s desk or counter all his life ? 
Why the one would rather have all 
the disfigurements of shorn hair and 
serge robe, and the other would 
prefer to face all the dangers of sea 
and land travel, and even the dreary 
prospect of a life on the desert isle. 

Yet, even where the resolution 
of retirement is strong and fixed, 
the bonds of the world are not 
easily broken. Father Ignatius is, 
I doubt not, a sincere and devout 
man ; yet see how long he has been 
hovering about between the blaze of 
the public platform and the “dim 
religious light” of the convent. 
Remember how that great modern 
hermit, Rousseau, flitted backward 
and forward between Paris and 
Geneva, making the life and bustle 
of the one atone for the seclusion 
and dreariness of the other. 

The most jovial hermit I know of 
is he of Copmanhurst, known in 
ballad history as Friar Tuck.” No 
scene in that unrivalled romance 
“Tvanhoe” is so inimitable as that 
wherein the recluse receives the 
Black Knight. At first the holy 
man’s demeanour is perfectly wintry 
—the frigidest austerity and the 
coldest welcome. Gradually, how- 
ever, he begius to thaw, exhibits 
some compassion, first for the 


Kuight’s steed, and next for the 
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guest himself. Under the influence 
of the venison pasty, which the 
ghostly father “for once departed 
from his rule” by partaking of 
largely, a spring-tide of genial sym- 
pathy arises in his breast, but when 
the ice is fairly broken up by the 
advent of the “ leather bottell,”’ and 
the mutual pledge of ** Waes hael!” 
the full summer solstice of jovial 
good fellowship is reached. The 
reverend gentleman thus went from 
one to the other of those extremes 
in external deportment which seemed 
to have characterised his fraternity. 
Between the spare and rigid monk, 
whose life was one long penance, 
and the “jovial fat friar” over-fond 
of creature comforts, we seldom 
hear of any middle type. He of 
Copmanhurst belongs, I fear, to the 
laxer division, and, though this very 
fact renders him so delightful a 
person to read about, he certainly 
deserved the prior’s reproach of 
being “ altogether irregular and un- 
canonical.” 

Another of Sir Walter's hermits 
is the Black Dwarf, a very different 
specimen of the genus. ‘There was 
no melting Aim under any circum- 
stances. His lips seemed unable to 
form a welcome. He fixed a deep 
gulf between himself and the rest 
of mankind. His misanthropy 
made no distinctions ; his bitter 
cynicism fell upon all alike. Such 
scant favour as he showed was ex- 
pended upon criminals, as being 
practically enemies to the rest of their 
species. Never was anything more 
complete than “ Elshender’s ” fierce 
iudependence. He built his own 
house, made his own furniture, and 
despised money, less for its being in 
itself but vile dross, than for its 
passing through the polluting handsof 
mankind. He probably shunned italso 
as the strongest link of social inter- 
course, and, therefore, alien to his 
own isolated condition. Had he 
been Diogenes, he would not only 
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have lived in a tub, but have made 
it himself, and have scorned to un- 
dertake, even in derision, the hope- 
less task of seeking for an honest 
man. 

But, after all, the Black Dwarf 
was not so black as he painted him- 
self to his fellow men (if we may 
use so social a term in his case) ; 
and it was some excuse for his ill- 
behaviour that he had suffered 
terribly from the caprice of Nature, 
who had “deformed his body and 
unsettled his wits.” As it is use- 
less to blame Nature “Cannie 
Elshie” took the usual, though 
illogical, course of venting his spleen 
upon Nature’s chief handiwork, 
Man, to whom he became uniformly 
“thrawn and cankered in his con- 
verse.” 

But from such instances as this 
(which have been found in real life 
as well as in fiction) it need not be 
inferred that voluntary seclusion is 
in itself either the cause or the re- 
suit of misanthropy. Nay, the man 
who lives apart from the World is 
likely to have more comprehensively 
benevolent views than he who is 
involved in its conflicting interests. 
Those who have never seen the 
world have no cause to hate it, and 
those who have, show their ingrati- 
“ude by doing so. Nor is disap- 
pointment in life a valid excuse for 
misanthropy. Very reprehensibly 
do those persons act who, having 
squeezed the world dry like an 
orange, fling away the peel in scorn, 
and call it a hollow mockery, be- 
cause, forsooth, they have found less 
juice in it than they expected. Mis- 
anthrophy is a species of comprehen- 
sive ill-temper, mingled with an 
overwhelming self-conceit; for does 
it not imply that the misanthropist 
constitutes himself the supreme and 
infalliblecensor of all mankind ? Be- 
sides, personal grievances should not 
be allowed to influence judgment, at 
least, till they have been balanced 
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against personal shortcomings. The 
misanthrope may say that the world 
has treated him badly, but how has 
he treated the world? Let every 
man, before complaining of what he 
has received, try to estimate justly 
what he has deserved. Let him call 
to mind how much of his misfortune 
has sprang from seeds of his own 
sowing. ‘Timon of Athens is to 
be pitied for his misfortunes, and to 
a great extent excused for his 
misanthropy, but the original source 
of the latter was the opposite fault 
—excess of faith in man, for 
which Timon alone was to blame. 

But the bitterest railers against 
the world are often those who have 
had fully their share of its good 
gifts. They turn against the world 
in mere weariness and satiety. 
They have drained the cup of en- 
joyment and, with the bitter taste 
of the dregs in their mouths, declare 
the whole draught to be poisonous, 
and forbid others to touch it. This 
is the very height of selfish ingrati- 
tude. 

There is yet another class of the 
world’s disapprovers whose blame 
is more agreeable than some other 
men’s praise—genial cynics—whose 
bark is modified into a melodious 
sound, and whose bite tickles rather 
than wounds. Of this order was that 
delightful specimen of a modern 
hermit, Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary. 
A professed misogynist even more 
than a misanthrope, he was re- 
peatedly acting against his own 
principles. True gallantry and be- 
nevolence were natural to him: and 
amid all his unspairing satire he 
showed the widest leniency towards 
the very weaknesses he lashed. He 
was “ too full o’ the milk of human 
kindness” to be able to conceal it, 
so he tried (with equal unsuccess) to 
make people believe that it had 
turned sour. Would that there were 
many such misanthropes as J onathan 
Oldbuck, of Monkbarns ! 
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In order that every side of this 
subject may receive due considera- 
tion, I propose to follow these discur- 
sive remarks upon the hermits of old 
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and of fiction by introducing to the 
reader a contemporary hermit of real 
life, with whose manners and customs 
I have recently become acquainted. 


THE GREAT SORROW OF A CELTIC QUEEN. 


By tHe Rev. Cuaries Scorr, M.A. 


Some sixteen years after the death 
of Alfred, king of England, Niall, 
a Celtic prince, ascended the throne 
of Ireland. He was the fourth of 
his name in the great Hy-Niall 
dynasty, which, in one or other of 
its branches, ruled Ireland with but 
few interruptions from the end of 
the fourth until the beginning of 
the eleventh century. After a 
short reign of three years, he fell 
with many of his nobility in the 
battle of Ath-Cliath, or Dublin 
(a.p. 919), fighting bravely against 
the Danish invaders, under Sitric. 
He was celebrated for his personal 
beauty, and was remarkable, more- 
over, for the dark colour of one of 
his knees, of which his subjects, 
fond of noting such peculiarities, 
took advantage to distinguish him 
from others of his name, by calling 
him Niall Glundub, or Niall Black- 
knee. He was married to the 
princess Gormlay, whose beauty, 
accomplishments, and misfortunes, 
have been the themes of many a 
Celtic chronicler and bard. More- 
over, this royal lady is credibly 
reported to have written verse. 
The old transiation of the “ Annals 
of Clonmacnoise,” says in his quaint 
English, that she composed “ many 
pittiful and learned ditties in Irish” 
on the death of her son, Prince 
Donnel. Three “ pittiful ditties,” 


* Pp. 330, 336. 


said to be by her, have turned up 
amongst other very interesting 
matter in the Dean of Lismore’s 
book, a compilation of Gaelic poetry 
of the sixteenth century, mentioned 
in a former number.* 

Some reader may ask, How did 
an Irish queen’s compositions find 
their way into Scotland? This 
very natural question can be easily 
answered. ‘The Highlands were 
at an early period colonised from 
Ireland. Dal Riada, or district in- 
habited by the clan of Riada an 
Irish prince, was in later ages 
called Airer Gaedhil, now Argyle, 
district of the Gaedhil or Irish. 
The language of the Highlands 
was Erse, only another form of the 
word Irish. A close connection 
was always always kept up between 
the colony and the mother country. 
The Highland bards were educated 
in Ireland, and by means of them 
a continual stream of Irish literature 
and Irish traditions poured into 
Scotland. Much Irish Celtic poetry 
thus carried over is to be found in 
the work just mentioned; some of 
it of so early a date that the Scotch 
would fondly believe it indigenous. 
But the work contains many pieces 
unquestionably Irish, some of them 
so late as the fourteenth century, 
as, for instance, the poems of Gerald 
fourth Earl of Desmond. 
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This collection is written not 
according to the intricate spelling 
of Celtic seribes, but phonetically, 
‘ according to the sound. Whether 
it was fancy or philosophy that led 
Dean McGregor to take this strange 
method, it has turned out weil for 
the philologers. They have in this 
book the Gaedilic of the sixteenth 
century as spoken in the Highlands. 
How thankful English scholars 
would be if they could find in some 
dusty library the work of some con- 
temporary of Chaucer, who spelled 
not by received orthography, but 
systematically by sound! How 
glad classical scholars would be 
could they discover a specimen, 
not as written by Tacitus, but as 
spoken by some “crucifer” rascal 
in the market-place, or as sung by the 
peasant at his daily toil. This 
latter, Dean McGregor has done. 
He has given us the popular poetry 
of the Highlands, as spoken in his 
own time. 

In the first of Queen Gormlay’s 
poems, she bewails the fate of Erin 
after King Niall’s death. “Neither 
nobility nor fame can save, since 
that the King of the North is dead.” 
King of the North is a bardic title 
for the king of Ireland, because the 
king of Ireland usually belonged to 
a northern or Ulster family. Fora 
period of many centuries there were 
only five kings of a southern race. 
She praised her two former 
husbands, but especially her last, 
her beautiful dark-kneed Niall. 
After speaking of her gifts to the 
church, she asks, using a common, 
but most expressive Celtic idiom, 
“How could Niall be without 
Heaven ?” In an exquisitely beauti- 
ful manner she describes the in- 
vasion of the Danes: — ‘ Wrath 
grew upon the mighty deep, the 
wind in strength blew from the 
east.” Still comparing them to a 
wind, a blasting wind, she goes on, 
“Stronger it blew and without 
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fail; it suffered no happiness or 
peace. The wind never ceased its 
sound, neither fort nor tree was 
spared.” In the poem there is the 
least possible change made in the 
literal translation given by Mr. 
McLauchlin, but the stanzas are 
distinctly marked. 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS IS GORMLAY, 
DAUGHTER OF FLANN. 


“Melancholy the earth upon the breast 
of Niall, 
Melancholy its depth upon the grave ; 
Neither nobility nor fame can save, 
Since that the King of the North is dead. 
Whose back is turned upon this joyful 
world, 
Now that his death-wound he received, 
He from the noble race of Niall is 
traced, 
~ men that proudly governed all this 
and. 


I the gentle, kind, MacCuilenan did 
leave, 
With Muireagan Mor I also joyful 
lived. 
With Niall I spent a truly happy life; 
Bright was my honour as with him I 
drunk. 

Of feast and wine I could abundance 

have ; 
My gold I freely gave the church, 
If any there be who heaven reach, 
How could Niall be without heaven ? 

Never have I seen one like Niall. 
Fair was he all except the knee, 
Great was his beauty and his fame, 
Soft were his locks and grey his eye. 

Wrath grew upon the mighty deep, 
The wind in strength blew from the 

east, 
Niall then bent him on his knee, 
Stronger it blew, and without fail : 

It suffered no happiness nor peace. 
The-wind never ceased its sound, 
Neither fort nor tree was spared, 

Since that the courteous king is dead. 

Since that, Niall, Hugh’s son, died 

yesterday, 
Numbers on numbers sorely mourn ; 
And tho’ cups and horns are filled, 
Sore is the blow to Conn’s great race, 

Without him prosperity is joyless, 

His form my heart with sorrow fills. 

That I am till judgment left behind, 

Is that which fills my heart with grief.” 

In the title of the second piece 
Gormlay is called ‘the good wife.” 
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Niall is called “ the son of Dervail ” 
from his mother, and “ King of 
Banva,” a bardic name for Ireland. 
Much cause had she to bewail his 
death, for the chroniclers say that 
she passed the remainder of her 
days in the greatest distress and 
destitution, some of them even as- 
serting that the proud queen of 
three kings ended her days begging 
from door to door. It is question- 
able, however, if this be not a Celtic 
exageration ; such, nevertheless, 
is the tradition. 

GORMLAY, DAUGHTER OF FLANN, THE 

GOOD WIFE, 

“Alas! Alas! my own great pain, 
Alas that I have my beauty lost, 
Sore is my wound to-night, 

Since that Mac O’Niall is dead. 


Alas! to want the son of Dervail, 
Alas! My fate now left behind, 
Guaire’s hospitality is nought, 

A desert in Erin without him. 

Alas! for the good King of Banva, 
How fair thy form until this night, 
Since he, my life, in battle died, 
Naught will I say but Alas! Alas! 

The last, and by far the most 

touching of these compositions, 
begins “ Monk remove thy foot.” 
It is addressed to the monk engaged 
in burying the body of the king. 
It is an exquisite little piece. She 
asks him to remove his foot from 
off the king— not to press down the 
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earth. Though he does it gently she 
says, “press not with thy sole the 
earth.” She declares that it is not i 
with her will that the king is bound 
in his grave-clothes, and, assuming 
a tone of authority, commands the 
monk to leave the grave. She tells 
him who she is, and orders him not 
to stand upon it, each of the three 
last stanzas ending in the first line, 
“Monk remove thy foot.” If this 
little poem is pathetic in a transla- 
tion necessarily bald, what must it 
be in the original, written in a 
language the most expressive ever 
spoken. 

GORMLAY, DAUGHTER OF FLANN. 
“ Monk, remove thy foot, 

Lift it off the grave of Niall, 
Tvo long dost thou heap the earth 
On him with whom I fain would lie ; 


Too long dost thou, Monk, there 
Heap the earth on noble Niall, 
Thou brown-haired friend, tho’ gentle 
Press not with thy sole the earth. 


Do not firmly close the grave 
O priest, whose office is so sad, | 
Rise off the fair, the dark-kneed Niall, | 

Monk, remove thy foot. 

Mac O’ Niall of finest gold 
*Tis not of my will thou’rt bound, 
Leave, Ah! leave, his stone and grave, 

Monk, remove thy foot. 

I am Gormlay, the regent queen, 
Daughter am I of Flann the Bold; 
Stand not thou upon the grave, 

Monk, remove thy foot.” 


ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, R.A. 


Ir is curious to perceive how a 
plausible case may be injured by 
unreasonable pretensions and in- 
judicious advocacy. Those loud- 
tongued ladies that in trumpet 
accegts insist on Woman’s Rights, 
and@her equality to man; those 


chivalrous and unreflecting gentle- 
men who desire to see a female 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
and a Secretary of State in petti- 


coats, have done more to turn their 
own cause into ridicule and contempt 
than all their opponents’ logic and 
satire. The true friends of woman 
cannot but look with regret at the 
pitiful exhibitions made by some 
conspicuous members of the sex 
facetiously termed weak, and 
listen with disappointment to the 
utterances put forth in _ her 
name. 
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We turn with a far different feeling 
towards those, who in moderate and 
reasonable language, uphold the 
rights of the sex to higher intellectual 
education, and who seek for greater 
facilities in acquiring and follow- 
ing professional and artistic avo- 


cations. The cause of woman is 
a just and noble one, rightly 
understood, and we wish all 


success to those who would raise 
her mental status, and enable her to 
support herself in independence of 
man. 

It would be foreign to our purpose 
to discuss at length the mental 
qualities of woman. But all, or 
nearly all, those who have written 
or spoken in her favour have started 
from the assumption that she is 
man’s equal, if not superior, in 
mental calibre, and that were only 
the opportunity offered her, she 
would rival, if not surpass, him. 
No greater fallacy could be pro- 
nounced. Those who assert this 
theory clearly prove that their know- 
ledge of the capabilities of the 
female sex is not equal to the 
vehemence of their assertions. 
Without dwelling too much on the 
physical inferiority of woman, and 
the disadvantages she would have 
to contend with in her intellectual 
struggles with man, we venture to 
affirm that her lack of creative 
genius will prevent her from ever 
soaring to the highest paths of Art. 
For woman is an imitative, not an 
inventive being. We notice it in 
every-day life, and we observe how 
girls soon accquire the manners, 
peculiarities, and expressions of 
their brothers, or male relatives and 
friends. That is why women are 
excellent actresses and poor play- 
wrights ; very good singers and 
pianists, and indifferent composers. 
They are the exponents and illus- 
trators of the ideas of others: but 
not successful in originating idea: of 
their own. History proves it; few, 
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if any, important inventions have 
emanated from women. Not only 
in the thorny and arduous paths of 
dry science, but even in the more 
airy and gayer fields of the fine arts, 
which at first sight would have 
appeared woman’s especial province, 
they fall immeasurably short of man’s 
loftiest efforts. It is idle to say 
women have lacked opportunities. 
There have been female poets, 
female dramatists, female musicians, 
female painters, female sculptors. 
Where do we find from a woman’s 
pen poems possessing the sublime 
elevation of the “Divina Commedia” 
of Dante; the luxurious imagery 
and wonderful fancy of the “Orlando 
Furioso” of Ariosto ; the magnifi- 
cent melody of the “ Gerusalemme 
Liberata” of Tasso; the grandeur 
and height of the “ Paradise Lost ” 
of Milton ; the fire and vivacity of 
** As Lusiadas” of Camoens? What 
female tragic writer ever delighted 
mankind with the philosophy and 
profound acquaintance of human 
nature of aShakespere ; the classical 
elegance and grace of a Corneille or 
a Racine; the romantic mysticism of 
a Schiller ; the power and elevation 
of an Alfieri? What woman ever 
drew like Michael Angelo, or painted 
with the celestial tenderness of a 
Raphael, with the wondrqps colour- 
ing of a Titian or a Giorgione; with 
the exquisite finish of a Murillo, or 
with the depth of a Rembrandt? 
When did lady sculptor ever approach 
to the perfection of a Michael Angelo, 
a Donatello, a Canova, a Thorswald- 
sen, or a Flaxman? What grand 
impressive or dulcet strains, attuned 
by woman’s genius, ever gathered 
thousands under one roof, as thousands 
crowd to admire the divine music of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Cherulfpi, 
Cimarosa, Rossini, and Bellini ? 

It is not that we would disparage 
the talents of numberless accom 
plished and gifted women, who have 
shone in literature and in art, and 
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who have enriched the world by 
the contributions of their mind. 
Doubtless there is much meritorious 
work that may be performed by 
woman in addition to her domestic 
duties. Atall events, the cultivation 
of her natural faculties, and the 
opening to her of suitable professions, 
will render her free to compete with 
man for wealth, rank, and fame; 
success or failure will rest with 
herself alone. 

Among the examples to be held 
up tothe young ladies of the day— 
we will not say of “the girls of the 
period ’—there stands conspicuously 
that of Angelica Kauffman, R.A., 
whose existence now appears to be 
little remembered. The history of 
Maria Anne Angelica Kauffman, 
painter, musician, and, more than all, 
true woman, deserves attention. It 
shows the extreme limit to which 
woman’s power can carry her in art, 
it interests especially the English 
reader on account of the fifteen years 
spent in England by the lady, and 
the position occupied by her in 
British art; and it is the record of 
an unostentatious, industrious, and 
blameless life. Her reputation, 
great at the time, seems to have 
passed away, and her works are 
scarcely known to the present gene- 
ration. 

Angelica Kauffman was born at 
Coire, Canton of Grisons, in 
Switzerland, in 1741. Her father, 
John Joseph Kauffman, was an 
excellent parent, an _ indifferent 
painter, and a devout Catholic. A 
few months after her birth he was 
called to Morbeguo in Valsellina, to 
paint some frescoes and there he 
settled with his family. Little 
Angelica’s taste for drawing soon 
displayed itself, for when he gave 
her cepy buoks from which to learn 
her letters, she neglected the words 
and copied the pictures. The bias 


of the child showed itself in every 
possible way. The prints and 
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models in her father’s studio eagerly 
attracted her attention, and instead 
of playing with children’s toys, her 
principal delight consisted in making 
rough drawings from nature on 
every scrap of paper that fell into 
her power. At first her father hesi- 
tated, but on becoming convinced 
that her tastes were real and not 
ephmeral, he took her in hand and 
began teaching her in earnest his 
profession. : 
It is not a rare event in the his- 
tory of painting for a mediocre 
teacher to form an admirable pupil. 
John Kauffman was a sorry artist, 
but, being sound in his theories, he 
guided her with excellent principles. 
He did not force upon her any style 
or mannerism, so that her talents, 
free from fetters, could follow 
nature and the bent of her own 
genius. He taught her drawing as 
accurately as is compatible with 
female delicacy; for, studies from 
the nude being excluded, her ana- 
tomy could hardly be expected to be 
faultless. He devoted most of his 
attention to colour; he initiated her 
into the mysteries of light and 
shadow, in chiaroscuro, in those 
secrets. which often make up for the 
want of correct outline. He knew 
that.a firm hand and a quick eye 
were not sufficient to constitute a 
good artist, and that to achieve dis- 
tinction in painting the mind re- 
quired to be cultivated and the soul 
to receive due inspiration. Copies 
from models were made instead of 
the nude. Moreover, Kauffman 
would lead his daughter by the hand 
in the streets, make her carefully ex- 
amine the countenances of the way- 
farers and then commit their features 
to paper on their return home. 
Thus she acquired an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the lines of the 
human face, which stood her in 
great service afterwards. At the 
same time the youthful Angelica was 
readiug hard history, romance, and 
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poetry, and obtaining a general 
knowledge of literature, whilst she 
cultivated music with as much pas- 
sion and success as painting. 

In 1762 J. J. Kauffman removed 
to Como, where his daughter, at the 
age of eleven, soon began to be re- 
garded as an infant prodigy. Her 
fame having reached the ears of 
Monsignore Neuroni, the Bishop of 
Como, that prelate summoned her 
to his presence, and he was so struck 
by her modest and ingenious re- 
plies that he ordered her to paint his 
portrait. The Monsignore was an old 
man of noble aspect and dignified 
bearing, and wore a fiowing white 
beard. The task was rather a trying 
one for a child of tender age, but 
she accomplished it with signal suc- 
cess. Orders for likenesses poured 
in from the notabilities of the city, 
and she had more work on hand 
than she could well execute. For 
all that she did not neglect her 
studies, and she learnt to fully ap- 
preciate the beauties of the Lombard 
school. She copied in the public 
galleries many of the masterpieces 
that adorn Milan, and by so doing 
she attracted the attention of Ri- 
naldo d’Este, the Governor of the 
city, who befriended and patronized 
her. At the age of sixteen she ex- 
perienced the first serious sorrow of 
her young life, the death of her 
mother, which she took greatly to 
heart. To wean her from painful 
recollection her father brought her 
with him to Switzerland, where 
Cardinal de Roth, the Bishop of Con- 
stance, sat to her for his portrait. 
This picture she executed with much 
taste and tact, and she displayed a 
keen appreciation of the character- 
istics of the human physiognomy. 
Indeed, she took especial pains to 
infuse into the portraits the expres- 
sion of the original. She would scan 
closely, before beginning her task, 
the faces about to be transferred to 
canvass, she would watch for the fa- 
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vourite attitude of the sitters, and 
when she could, consistently with 
truth, she would impart grace and 
elegance to her figures. Thus it 
was that her portaits were pleasing 
albeit accurate likenesses, and 
afforded general satisfaction. 

At the age twenty Angelica was 
on the point of being lost to painting, 
and of adopting the stage as a 
career. 

On her return from Switzerland 
to Milan, previous to a projected 
journey throughout Italy to study 
the ancient Italian Masters, some 
friends of her father strongly urged 
upon him to devote the talents of 
his child to the lyric drama. Her 
beauty, her musica} skill, it was said 
would soon win for her renown, 
wealth, and honours. The brilliant 
existence of a successful prima 
donna, and the prizes that would 
be within her reach were tempt- 
ingly held before her eyes. John 
Joseph Kauffman, who was advanc- 
ing in years, and in somewhat 
needy circumstances, was ready to 
accede. But Angelica, who appears 
to have been a quiet sensible girl, 
with little ambition and a sincere 
love for her art, after a short hesita- 
tion declined. She even induced a 
friendly priest to represent to her 
father the dangers a handsome 
young woman would ineur in figur- 
ing on the stage, and the painter 
somewhat reluctantly abandoned the 
idea and allowed Angelica to follow 
her own plans, 

This circumstance is depicted in 
a picture limned by our artist, in 
in which she, herself, is represented 
as standing between music and 
painting, and bidding tender adieux 
to the former. Having finally 
adopted the latter, Angelica pro- 
ceeded to visit Parma, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, re- 
turning to Rome in 17638, and 
eventually taking up her abode at 
Venice. During this time she 
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studied greatly, and added largely 
to her stock of art knowledge, in 
which she was helped by her ac- 
quaintance with the most eminent 
painters of the day in Rome. She 
had now begun to execute original 
pictures, and to form an indepen- 
dent style. She was happy in the 
choice of her subjects, and here it 
was that she reaped the advantage 
of her extensive acquaintance with 
ancient and modern literature. 

At Venice, Angelica was never 
tired of contemplating the works of 
Tiziano, of Giorgione, of Tintoretto, 
which seemed to open to her a 
series of treasures of colouring she 
had never dreamt of before, and she 
devoted much time to their study. 
Meanwhile she received many 
orders from wealthy and noble 
English and Russian families ; and 
she painted a picture for the heir to 
the Russian throne, whose grand- 
duchess was so pleased with An- 
gelica that she visited the artist in 
her studio, and took her in her 
arms and kissed her most affection- 
ately. The Italians did not seem to 
appreciate Angelica so well as the 
English. As these last expressed 
their admiration for her in the 
shape of golden guineas, she was 
easily induced by Lady Wentworth, 
the wife of the British resident with 
the Republic, to accompany her to 
London. Angelica’s father having 
consented, she placed herself under 
Lady Wentworth’s protection, and 
she reached England in June, 1766. 

The first few days in London 
were dull and lonely enough for the 
poor girl. But she soon made 
numerous friends, She was an ex- 
cellent linguist, and she quickly 
learnt the English tongue, and her 
good temper and modest, pleasant 
ways rendered her a general favour- 
ite. The several noble English 
families, whom she had known in 
Italy, 1éted and caressed her, and 
provided her with abundance of 
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highly lucrative orders. She be- 
came acquainted with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, about whom she wrote 
thus, to her father, “ Mr. Reynolds 
is the first of painters here; he 
possesses a peculiar manner; his 
paintings are principally historical. 
He has a swift pencil and produces 
good effects in chiaroscuro.” In- 
deed, continental critics praise his 
gracefulness and vivacity, but con- 
sider it singular that so many com- 
positions of this master should have 
acquired a yellowish tint, wanting 
in harmony, which they attribute 
to a defective preparation of the 
colours. 

At all events, the great reputation 
of Reynolds inspired Angelica with 
a desire to learn his mode of colour- 
ing, and she, in a manner, became 
his pupil for a short period. She 
painted his portrait at his own desire, 
and he thanked her so warmly, that 
she saw his admiration was greater 
for the woman than for the artist. 
The founder of the British School 
of Painting, and the future first 
president of the Royal Academy, 
who must have reached at this time 
the ripe age of 44, is said to have 
made Angelica Kauffman an offer of 
marriage. We do not find any 
absolute record of this latter fact in“ 
any of her biographies, but there is 
no doubt that Reynolds conceived 
very warm feelings for her, and that 
these not being reciprocated, a cool- 
ness ensued between them. She 
seemed rather dismayed by his pre- 
ference than pleased, though the 
match from a worldly point of view 
would have proved advantageous, 
for Reynolds, in addition to the 
honours that were continually be- 
stowed upon him, was earning about 
six thousand a year. To her father 
she made no direct mention of the 
matter, and merely expressed herself 
as follows: “ Iam well treated here, 
too well; but I shall not easily form 
any connection. Rome is always in 
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my thoughts; may the Holy Ghost 
direct me.” 

Angelica herself, it must be stated, 
was making a large professional 
income, and steadily advancing in 
reputation. She painted the por- 
traits of several members of the 
royal family, and the Princess of 
Wales ; the King’s mother visited 
her studio, an honour, she wrote to her 
father, which had never before been 
conferred upon an artist. Christian 
IlI., King of Denmark, who hap- 
pened to be in London, sat also for 
his portrait; and Angelica became a 
fashionable portrait painter, rivalling 
in popularity Sir Joshua himself. As 
a rule, she had a great aversion to 
the costume of her day, and she 
preferred depicting her originals in 
allegorical or mythological garb. 
Fancy representing a Lord Mayor 
as a Tribune of the people, or a 
nobleman of the Georgian era as 
Achilles slaying Hector, or Ajax 
defying the lightning! However, 
the style pleased, and she was acquir- 
ing wealth and honour. About six 
hundred engravings of her works 
were made by different artists, and 
she herself engraved thirty plates. 
Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver, 
with his youth and talents, greatly 
*contributed to the growth and pros- 
perity of her fame, and he almost 
entirely devoted his talents between 
Angelica and Cipriani. The three 
were endowed with congenial feel- 
ings in art, which, if not of the 
highest class, were, at least, agree- 
able and meritorious. 
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Angelica’s stay in England was 
rendered more agreeable by the 
arrival of her father and a young 
female cousin, who came for her 
education. Her establishment was 
increased at this time, and set up, 
if not on a luxurious, at least on a 
substantial and comfortable scale, as 
befitted her income and the rank of 
her patrons. Angelica had so de- 
voted herself to art, that she had 
reached the age of twenty-six with- 
out having experienced what is 
conventionally termed the tender 
passion. Not that she was unsoli- 
cited or plain in person. On the 
contrary, she was attractive in the 
highest degree. Her figure was of 
the middle size, and well-propor- 
tioned ; her complexion, if not fair, 
was fresh and rosy, her features 
were regular, and her well-cut mouth 
and coral lips displayed a double 
row of even teeth, white as 
pearls, Her eyes, of a soft, deep 
blue, were very expressive, and few 
could resist the eloquence and fasci- 
nation of their glances. There are 
several portraits of hers in existence; 
some limned by herself, the best of 
which is to be found in the Florence 
Gallery ; another, executed by Rey- 
nolds and engraved by Bartolozzi.* 
It is not surprising that with her 
beauty and the fortune she was 
acquiring, she should have had 
numerous offers, which she invari- 
ably declined, until the evil hour 
arrived in which she listened too 
well, 

In ‘fashionable London there was 


* Many poets sang her praises, and Oliver Goldsmith celebrated her charms and her 


talents in the following verses :— 


While fair Angelica, with matchless grace, 
Paints Conway’s lovely form and Stanhope’s face, 
Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay ; 

We praise, admire, and gaze our souls away. 

But when the likeness she has done for thee, 

Oh, Reynolds, with astonishment we see, 

Forced to submit, with all our pride we own 
Such strength, such harmony, excelled by none, 
And thy art rivalled by thyself alone. 
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at this time a man of chivalrous 
bearing and handsome presence, who 
maintained great state, as becomes 
aman of vast possessions, and who 
was known as Frederick Count 
Horn, a Swedish nobleman. He 
visited her studio, and, struck by her 
modest and unassuming bearing, he 
wooed her, professing a deep attach- 
ment. He offered to prove his posi- 
tion in seductive accents ; and, won 
more by his enticing manners and 
tender words than by the title, 
wealth, and possessions he offered 
to lay at her feet, she eventually con- 
sented to wed him, should he sub- 
stantiate his representations. After 
he had gained his way into her 
heart, he one day was ushered, pale 
and trembling, before her. He was 
the victim of a conspiracy, he said, 
of a base conspiracy. His person 
was about to be demanded by the 
Swedish ambassador, and he would 
be dragged away from her, away in 
chains. Angelica, dismayed, ad- 
vised instant flight. He threw him- 
self on his knees and declared that 
she, she alone could rescue him. An 
immediate union with her was his 
only means of safety, for the royal 
family who protected her would 
never allow her husband to be con- 
signed to prison. Her heart soft- 
ened; she hesitated ; and she was 
lost. Whether it was that she 
really loved him, or that she yielded 
from weakness or from vanity, or 
from all three reasons combined, it is 
difficult to say. Suffice it to relate 
that she consented to a secret mar- 
riage, which was celebrated in a 
Roman Catholic chapel, by a priest 
who carelessly omitted to demand of 
the bridegroom the production of 
his certificate of baptism and of the 
other necessary papers. 

Three weeks after the ceremony 
the bridegroom himself revealed the 
secret to John Joseph Kauffman, so 
as to establish his right to receive 
his wife’s earnings. The old pain- 
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ter, much grieved and shocked, 
whilst he gently reproached An- 
gelica for her imprudent conduct, 
cautiously asked the self-styled 
count to prove his position and 
rank, A quarrel ensued between 
father and husband ; the latter left 
the house with vague threats against 
his wife, and he had the hardihood 
to institute a suit for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. Not satisfied with 
that, he made sundry attempts to 
possess himself of her person, and 
he laid in wait for her with hired 
ruffians, with carriage and horses, 
and with boats; his desire being to 
have her under his control so as to 
make the best market of her talents, 
Happily his machinations were 
rendered abortive by timely warn- 
ings ; but they served to alarm her, 
to embitter her existence, and to 
incapacitate her from work. More- 
over, it gradually was discovered 
that the pseudo Count de Horn was 
an arrant rogue and impostor—that 
he had already been married in 
Germany, though it coull not be 
ascertained whether the first wife 
were alive or not—that his only 
right to the title he had assumed 
was his having been valet to the 
real nobleman of that name. Ac- 
cording to English law her marriage 
would undoubtedly have been 
considered informal; nevertheless 
she declined litigation, and she pre- 
ferred buying him off. At the inter- 
cession of friends he consented, on 
receipt of £300, to agree to a formal 
separation ; and a deed to that effect 
was executed on the 10th February, 
1768, by which he released her 
person and property from any 
further claims. Angelica was so 
little revengeful by nature, that 
when a young girl in Germany, 
who had been victimized by him, 
asked for the means to come over to 
England to prosecute the villain for 
bigamy, she declined to assist her, 
Angelica knew that the punishment 
11—2 
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or his offence was death, and she 
refused to be the instrument of 
shedding any man’s blood. The 
impostor’s real name was never dis- 
covered, for he had been known on 
the continent under a plurality of 
aliases; and it was easily per- 
ceived that covetousness only had 
guided his conduct. 

This event proved a heavy blow 
to Angelica, and for a long time her 
mind was a prey to an anguish 
bordering upon despair. For a 
while the artist was forgotten in 
the betrayed woman. Gradually 
the sympathy and support of numer- 
ous and influential friends aroused 
her, and her devotion to her pro- 
fession assisted her in recovering 
her peace of mind. 

On the foundation of the Royal 
Academy she was solemnly elected 
one of the thirty-six original 
members, so high was her reputa- 
tion at that period. In 1771 she 
took atrip to Ireland, whither she 
had been summoned to paint the 
portrait of Lord Townsend, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and she depicted 
him and his family on a large 
canvass with much felicity. Dur- 
ing the few months she remained in 
Ireland she exercised her profession 
with profit and honour, and several 
baronial halls boast of portraits in 
their galleries by her pencil. 

In London, the even tenor of her 
existence ran on in smooth pros- 
perity. She lived in affluence, 
though not in splendour, and she 
yearly added to her increasing 
fortune. She associated and cor- 
responded with men of letters, avd 
Klopsteck and Gessner, two well- 
known German poets, to each of 
whom she had presented a picture, 
returned the compliment by cele. 
brating her virtues and talents in 
verse. As time wore on her father 
grew aged, and physicians recom- 
mended him a_ residence in a 
waimer climate. 


He was desirous 
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of proceeding to Rome, as he felt 
his end drawing near, and Angelica 
herself long felt an irresistible yearn- 
ing towards the eternal city. She 
had resided for fifteen years in 
England, where she had acquired 
numerous friends, from whom she 
had received great kindness, and 
to leave them would cost her many 
a pang: notwithstanding, she was 
ready to depart. Aware of thegood- 
ness and simplicity of her disposi- 
tion, and loth to leave her, though 
no longer young, in a strange city 
among aliens, Kauffman resolved 
to find her a protector before dying. 
The various Catholic authorities he 
had consulted had agreed in pro- 
nouncing the nullity of her mar- 
riage, and he was taking some steps 
to have it officially recognized in 
Rome. The news of the death of 
the self-styled count saved further 
trouble. John Kauffman had 
selected for his daughter, as her 
second husband, Antonio Zucchi, 
a Venetian painter, and a man of 
high character, who had resided 
many years in London, and who, 
by his skill, had realized a hand- 
some independence. Zucchi was 
a landscape painter of vivid imagina- 
tion and freshness of colouring. He 
had reached the sober age of fifty- 
three without marrying, and never 
dreamt of changing hiscondition. He 
had, moreover, intended to spend his 
remaining days in England. He 
yielded to the arguments of Kauff- 
man, who showed him the suitability 
of the match, which really proved a 
happy one. The marriage was 
celebrated in July, 1781, the bride 
being forty years old, and the cere- 
mony was attended by many friends 
of the middle-aged couple. On the 
19th our artist left England, Ange- 
lica’s cousin having been disposed 
of, as young ladies are provided for 
at the end of the third volume of a 
novel; Bonomi, a Roman architect, 
practising in London, had become 
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the husband of the pretty cousin. 
The honeymoon of the artistic pair 
was spent in travelling and in intel- 
lectual communion. They passed 
through Flanders to study the 
Flemish school of painting, and 
then they slowly proceeded towards 
sunny Venice. In Venice, she once 
more took up her brushes and 
painted several pictures; among 
these was remarked ‘The death of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the arms of 
Francis the first,” which was eagerly 
purchased by « Russian Grand 
duke. After the death of her 
father, Angelica, who retained her 
roaiden name to the last, fixed her 
abode permanently in Rome. There 
her paintings in the decadence of 
Italian art attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The Florentine and Lombard 
schools did not then offer a single 
master. The Bologuese school only 
presented some feeble imitations of 
the Carracci. At Venice some man- 
nerists—manieristi—sought to re- 
present impossible chiaroscuri. 
Rome had acquired the title of 
Mother of the Arts, not from having 
given birth to them and reared them 
in their infancy, an honour which is 
rather attributable to Tuscany, but 
from having sheltered them in a 
maturer age, and promoted their 
development. The artists of all 
countries gathered thither, and called 
Rome a second fatherland. After 
the errors of Pietro di Cortona, a 
great genius, who unhappily fell 
into a fatal ease of style, and the 
exaggerations of the school of Carlo 
Maratti, Pompeo Batoni had intro- 
duced in his paintings a certain 
amount of truth, which was fol- 
lowed in France to so good a pur- 
pose as to produce a succession of 
first-rate talents. Mengs had shaken 
off the yoke of a servile following of 
a cramped and exclusive school, 
and had just died, after having pub- 
lished sound doctrines ingeniously 
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expounded. Angelica’s facile, ex- 
pressive, and graceful mode of com- 
position was generally approved. 
Young artists saw that her manner 
was not an homage paid to certain 
pedantic rules, but the result of 
thoughtful studies on the true pic- 
turesque. This style was said to be 
the expression of truth, and a well 
chosen imitation of nature. Ange- 
lica’s pictures and Meng’s writings, 
no doubt, contributed towards the 
return to a higher class of produc- 
tion than had then been seen for 
some time. Thealliance was oppor- 
tune, for the principles of the Saxon 
artist demanded much hard work 
from beginners. 

Angelica received various orders 
from crowned heads. For Joseph 
Il, Emperor of Germany, she 
painted, * The Return of Arminius 
after conquering Varus,” and “ The 
Funeral Pomp of Eneas in Honour 
of Pallas,” and she executed other 
works for the Queen of Naples, the 
King of Poland, and Catherine I. 
of Russia. Angelica was very in- 
dustrious. She would rise betimes, 
and take up her palette and brush, 
which she would wield until sunset 
in winter, and five or six insummer, 
only giving herself half an hour for 
her morning meal at noon. In the 
evening she would mingle with the 
élite of Roman society, literary, 
artistic, and aristocratic. On certain 
nights her saloons were opened for 
receptions; on others she herself 
would visit her friends. ‘To the end 
of her days she remained retiring 
and unassuming, rather a listener 
than a talker. She never would 
consent to depict an improper sub- 
ject. When a foreign lady once 
asked her for a somewhat indelicate 
picture, she executed instead a 
nymph, who, surprised when dress- 
ing, hastily robes herself with a 
white veil. ‘The picture was much 
commended, and modesty was no 
otfeuded. 
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The eve of Angelica’s life did not 
glide with the ease and tranquillity 
she had experienced in her youth. 
The events of the French revolution 
had disquieted her sensitive mind, 
and the approach of the republican 
armies vaguely impressed her with 
a painful uneasiness. The Gauls, 
however, like a certain nameless 
individual, proved less black than 
they were painted. They showed 
her much respect, and General Les- 
pinasse, their commander, especially 
exempted her house from occupation 
by his soldiers. A great blow to 
her was the loss of Antonio Zucchi, 
her husband, who died in 1795, at 
the age of sixty-nine. Although 
their marriage had been purely a 
matter of mutual convenience, she 
had led with him a happy existence. 
Esteem had produced affection, all 
the more lasting for being beyond 
the hot passion of youth. Zucchi 
had loved her as a wife and wor- 
shipped her as a painter. Angelica 
had looked up to him as a friend, a 
counsellor, a guide, an able and 
judicious art critic. She had hardly 
began to recover from this sorrow, 
when a series of reverses deprived 
her of the greater part of her for- 
tune. ‘The French seized the Roman 
securities in which she had embarked 
capital, and paid no interest upon 
them. Then some bankers to whom 
she had entrusted considerable funds 
failed ; and, worst of all, the inter- 
rupted state of the communications 
with England prevented her from 
receiving the dividends accruing 
from her English securities. At one 
time she almost appeared over- 
whelmed, and she would then thank 
Heaven that she had her two hands 
left, so that she might still work. 
Happily, things were not as bad as 
Angelica fancied. Her friends de- 
clare, that even had all the imperilled 
capital been totally lost, and she had 
been no longer able to pursue her 
profession, enough would have been 
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left to allow her to end her days in 
moderate ease. 

Angelica continued to wield 
actively her pencil. She presented 
the French general with his own 
portrait, in gratitude for the ex- 
ception made in her favour; she 
painted likenesses and historical 
pieces, and she executed an altar- 
piece, as a memorial, for the principal 
church in her native city. She had 
a curious habit when at work of 
committing her thoughts to paper, 
and after her death a slip was dis- 
covered, dated 1801, with the follow- 
ing words :—“ One day, I said to 
myself, when I found a difficulty in 
expressing in the Head of God the 
Father what I felt, I will never try 
again to express things above human 
imagination; and I reserve this 
undertaking to when I shall be in 
Heaven, supposing painting to be 
practised there.” So simple-minded 
was this extraordinary woman, that 
even in her old age she had the in- 
genuousness of a child. 

In 1802 her health began visibly 
to decline, and a severe cold left her 
with a continuous cough, and in a 
state of great debility. .A journey 
to Florence and Switzerland pro- 
duced only temporary benefit. On 
her return to Rome she resumed the 
pencil, and continued her artistic 
labours. And she was visited by 
the King of Sardinia and his Queen 
Clotilde, sister to Louis XVIII of 
France, who gave her some orders. 
Iduring the ensuing years the pro- 
gress of decay gradually continued, 
her strength diminished, until the 
hand lost its cunning, and the 
fingers, hitherto so busy, could no 
longer hold the brush. In the 
summer of 1807 she was gradually 
sinking. Her pulse was small and 
quick, her breath ‘short, and her 
countenance pale and sunken. As 
her end was approaching, she de- 
stroyed calmly her papers; her 
consciousness never deserted her to 
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the last. She desired the presence 
of her friends near her, and she 
would manifest her usual interest in 
their concerns, and thank them for 
their attention, until on the 5th of 
November, whilst reading a religious 
ode with her cousin Giovanni Kauff- 
many, she went to sleep for ever- 
more. 

Angelica was buried in the Church 
of St. Andrea delle Fratte, and her 
funeral was accompanied by an 
immense concourse of people, high 
and low, among whom were to be 
seen the academicians of Saint 
Luke. Exiraordinary honours were 
paid to her. Like in the case of 
Raphael, her last two pictures were 
carried behind the coffin, on which 
was placed a model of her rigxt hand, 
in plaster, with a painting brush 
between its fingers. 

As a woman she was universally 
regarded for her virtues, her purity 
of conduct, her modest and un- 
affected manners, and her kindness 
of disposition. Unostentatious and 
unpretending in the midst of wealth, 
her charity is said to have been 
boundless. Not the blind charity 
that is satisfied with relieving the 
wants of a day, but the charity that 
aims at raising its object to a per- 
manent improved position. Her 
property she divided at her death 
among her nearest relatives, devising 
her works of art and jewels to her 
cousin, Giovanni Kauffman, who 
had resided with her since the death 
of her husband. 

As an artist, opinions concerning 
Angelica Kauffman differ greatly, 
as they do on most other subjects. 
According to her admirers, her heads 
ranked between the majestic figure 
and divine beauty of those of Guido, 
and the soft amiability of those of 
Albano and Correggio. Her inven- 
tions were always well considered 
and founded on reason, and the 
result of meditation, on the mytho- 
logical and historical themes to be 


treated. Like the Carracci, she 
avoided confusion of figures iu her 
paintings. She expressed well 
tender and refined passion. True, 
her drawing has been criticized as 
showing little energy, though much 
gracefulness ; but then it is alleged 
that drawing is the most difficult 
part for a woman to master, and 
that anatomical knowledge can only 
be acquired at the expense of female 
delicacy. She designed drapery 
with taste, and at times imitated 
Poussin without servility. On the 
other hand her figures lack energy and 
display indecision. Dramatic force 
is evidently beyond her means, but 
in subjects of calm interest she is 
generally more or less happy. 

Mr. Fuseli felt little appreciation 
for her, and wrote thus: “ He has no 
wish to contradict those who make 
success the standard of genius, and 
as their heroine equalled the great- 
est names in the first, suppose that 
she was on a level with them in 
powers. Angelica pleased, and de- 
served to please, the age in which 
she lived, and the race among which 
she wrought. ‘The Germans, with 
us much patriotism at least as judg- 
ment, have styled her the paintress 
of minds; nor can this be wondered 
at in a nation who in Mengs, flatter 
themselves to possess an artist equal 
to Raphael. ‘The male and female 
figures in this artist never vary in 
form, features and expression from 
the favourite ideal she had composed 
in her mind. Her heroes are all the 
mnan to whom she thought she could 
have submitted, though him perhaps 
she never found, and to his fancied 
manner of acting and feeling she of 
course submitted the passions of the 
subject.” 

This opinion, though not flattering, 
is not altogether destitute-of truth, 
for Angelica Kauffman was assuredly 
not a genius of the first order, 
Her manner became modified by her 
journeys and studies, and in her later 
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works she is more free and vigorous 
Her touch appears to have been 
bold and firm, least revealing the 
woman ; and she possessed the art 
of arranging and grouping her 
figures. As a portrait painter, she 
usually was felicitous in rendering 
accurately the favourite expression 
of the sitter, which she especially 
studied. Her pencil was faithful 
to art and to womanhood, and she 
never depicted voluptuous or indeli- 
cate images. One of her admirers 
said that she was intended to express 
celestial rather than mortal passion, 
which last feeling apparently was 
never known to her. She avoided 
foreshortening, but occasionally 
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she introduced it cleverly. Her 
colouring was better than her draw- 
ing, and at times brilliant, though 
at others it was somewhat weak, not- 
withstanding the care with which 
she had been instructed in this 
branch of her art. 

On the whole, the career of Maria 
Anne Angelica Kauffman may serve 
as an illustration as to how far the 
power of woman will carry her; and 
it is satisfactory to observe that if 
she may not aspire to rank with the 
giant intellects that have guided 
mankind, she may through the fine 
arts achieve success, reputation, and 
fortune. 


J.P. 


OF SINGULARITY. 


BY THE LONDON HERMIT. 


THE CIVILIZATION 


OF TONGATABOO. 


A LAY OF PROGRESS. 


“ Improved off the face of the earth.” 


— Popular expression, 


yA ING JUNGAREEGOO 





Of Tongataboo, 
Was a terrible savage, just six feet two, 
Who ne’er wore a coat, nor a vest, nor a shoe, 


His garments, in fact, were remarkably few, 
Consisting of feathers, and fibres run through 
The bones of the foes that in battle he slew 
(And some of the latter were toothsome to chew). 
But during his wars he had found time to woo 
Queen Wongaree-Wang, from the isles of Pe-loo, 
A lady adorned with the brightest tattoo, 
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Of mauve and of yellow, of crimson and blue, 
And she loved him as savage wives only can do. 


King Jungaree’s island was charming to view; 
The plantain and yam in luxuriance grew, 
The delicate palm and the slender bamboo ; 
To thread the dense forests required a clue. 
The animals found were the horned cariboo, 
The hardy wild-pig, and the bison-like gnu, 
And a species of miniature kangaroo ; 

While over the island the sea-gull flew, 

The albatross, petrel, and snipe, and curlew, 
The talkative parrot and loud cockatoo 
(Whereof there are specimens now in the “ Zoo ”). 


King Jungaree’s subjects were savages true, 

Tall, black, and athletic in sinew and thew ; 

They wielded the hatchet and hurled up the boo- 
merang at the birds that were good in a stew, 

And chased the wild porker with whoop and halloo ;' 
For favours they were not accustomed to sue, 

Each paddled his own independent canoe. 





Whilom it perchanced that the good ship Pegu 
(From Liverpool sailing, and bound for Loo-choo) 
Was caught in a storm that so fearfully blew, 
Jt threatened each moment her life to undo, 

le Till, torn and dismasted, the wild billows threw 
Her on to the isle of King Jungareegoo. 
The natives immediately came to rescue, 
Give shelter and food to the perishing crew, 
Who wondered where fate had conducted them to. 


i The sailors enraptured the island surview ;— 
*Twas lovely as Eden, and rich as Peru, 
{ Its splendour and verdure would more than out-do 
The tropical part of the gardens at Kew ;— 
Till, having explored every nook and purlieu, 
They cried, “ Just the place, Jack, for me aud for you; 
We're here, and we'll stick to the island like glue!” 


They stayed; and, dear me! what a change did ensue! 
‘ They taught to the natives all arts that they knew, 
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And gave them to civilization the cue; 

The zealous ship’s chaplain, Aminadab Drew, 

Exhorted the Pagans their creed to eschew, 

And built a large chapel with plenty of pew, 

Wherein he could guide, and with virtue 
imbue 

Their moral perceptions,—so sadly askew. 








The nation, thus tutored, began life anew; 
They started a Times, and a Weekly Review, 
A school-board, a church,—Mirabile dictu ! 
A bank, and a mint, and a royal revenue, 

A national debt, and a parliament tco. 


The body as well as the mind they transmew ; 
Coat, trousers, and vest superseded tattoo ; 
The ladies wore chignon, and skirt, and fichu, 
And all the last modes of the Boul’vard and 
Rue ; | 





They played and croguée’d, sang and painted and drew, 
Danced, practised deportment, and French “ parley-voo,” 
And slandered each other o’er cups of Congou. 

In short, the old customs gave way to the new 

So very completely, that difference of hue 

Alone marked the natives of Tongataboo. 


But ah! to all blessings will evil accrue! 

The Tongataboolians had reason to rue ' 
Some imports received per the good ship Pegu ; 

A host of diseases—small-pox and ague, 
Consumption, bronchitis, and tic-doloreux— 

Played havoc among them ; still more, entre-nous, 
Gin, brandy, and rum, and “ Ben Nevis’s dew,” 
Sent thousands of blacks down Death’s dark avenue ; 
And as the Destroyer will never “ koo-too ” 

To prince any more than to mere parvenu, 

Queen Wongaree-Wang and King Jungareegoo 
Were soon as defunct as old Brian Boru. 


Thus dwindled the nation—few and more few, 
No power its vigour and life could renew, 

Until the last native—called Pallee-ga-too, 
Distinguished for Latin, and Greek, and Hebréw, 
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As learned, in fact, as a Hindoo Baboo— 
Succumbed of exhaustion when just thirty-two. 


And now, all the natives lie under the yew, 
While Briton and Yankee, Hibernian and Jew, 
Have settled themselves on the isle in their lieu, 
And prosperously their existence pursue. 

On Jungaree’s palace they have planted the U- 
nion Jack, and appointed a governor, who 

Is twentieth cousin to Lord Nozoo. 

No more in the woods roams the grim Wanderoo 
(An animal mentioned by Monsieur Chaillu, 

I think, in his “ Travels in Eastern Bornou”); 
No more the wild pig and the bison-like gnu 
Kick up in the forest their hullaballoo ; 

But now there’s the cat, with his civilized mew, 
The Alderney cow, with her mellow ‘* moohoo,” 
The dog and the equines, from racer to “‘ screw,” 
And, ’stead of the parrot and harsh cockatoo, 
The tender tame pigeons do dulcetly coo, 

And bright chanticleer sounds his loud “ doodle-doo ! ” 


MORAL, 


Thus, sure as the game of Unlimited Loo, 

Does civilization the savage subdue ; 

His chance of existence is not worth a sou ; 

He fades like the shades that to Hades withdrew, 
And when it’s no longer “ i/ est” but “ il fut,” 
The funeral wreaths o’er his tombstone we strew, 
And give to his ashes the tear that is due. 

Such is the moral of Tongatabou. 

So, having exhausted the endings in U, 

I bid thee, good reader, a courteous adieu. 
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A NEW DRAMA—* CHIVALRY.” 


Honour and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part ;, there all the honour lies.—Pope. 


Wuen the diamond digger in the 
fields of Africa washes the gravel 
in which he hopes to find the 
reward of his labour, and espies 
two or three brightly glittering 
specks which he recognizes ag 
reali gems, he is far more gladdened 
than if he were to come across 
a whole mass of splinters of broken 
glass. In the one case, he has 
two or three tiny little bits; in 
the other case he would have a 
quantity of pieces, and if either of 
the two substances were polished 
with equal care, it would be difficult 
for an inexperienced eye to dis- 
tinguish the real jewel from the 
counterfeit; still the difference is so 
great that to a connoisseur it would 
be impossible to mistake the one for 
the other. And whilst the tiny 
gems are of great value, the bits of 
glass, no matter how highly polished, 
are simply worthless in comparison, 

It is really wonderful to notice 
how much glass is palmed off on the 
British public as diamonds, and how 
patiently and innocently the public 
accept it as such. But we must 
confess that itis in a great measure 
their own fault. So much patronage, 
so much attention is bestowed upon 
outward show, that real intrinsic 
merit is often overlooked and gen- 
erally made a secondary consider- 
ation. Long, high-sounding speeches, 
grandiloquent combinations of in- 
comprehensible words, phraseology 
tortured to the utmost in the 
straight-jackets of would-be-wits, 
incidents impossible according to 
the laws of nature or chance, but 
exciting—very exciting—and above 


all, sentimentality, and especially 
false sentiment, are the catch-pennies 
which many authors, nowadays, 
strew about their paths, and the 
public, the simpleminded British 
public snaps at them, gobbles them 
up, and finds them delicious. They 
never care to ask whether or not 
they will profit by the digestion. 

Knowing, therefore, how easy it is 
to deceive by outward and unmean- 
ing show, with as little brain-work 
and as few real thoughts as possible, 
and knowing further in what a degree 
this practice is carried out on modern 
stages, it is quite refreshing to find 
a man who strives honestly and 
faithfully to win applause by real 
merit, by thoughtful and intellectual 
labour, by productions which, among 
a great deal of gravel, may contain 
perhaps only a few diamonds, but 
in which common glass is never 
found. Authors of this class may 
fuil, as indeed they often do—for the 
object of their aims is high and lofty 
as the sun’s clory—but every failure 
even, leaves a few little gems glit- 
tering brightly in the darkness, which 
all the gloom of pecuniary misfortune 
cannot dim. Such authors merit 
encouragement, and if the poet’s 
words be true—if 


“Tis hard to say, if greater want of 
skill 


Appear in writing or in judging ill.” 


we must confess that, in many 
instances of dramatic productions of 
this class, the criticisms bestowed 
upon them exhibit ‘‘the greater want 
of skill.” 

When Mr. Richard Lee’s “ Ordeal 
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by Touch” was produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, it may not have 
been a pecuniary success, but no 
one could deny that real genius was 
exhibited in it. It contained many 
and serious faults, but they were 
faults of construction, not of senti- 
ment, faults of execution, not of 
thought. It cannot be expected 
that the apprentice should excel in 
the firm, the easy touch of the 
master, but when the pupil is des- 
tined to become a “fixed star” on 
the heaven of genius, now and then a 
glorious morsel will issue from 
beneath his brush. Thus it was 
with Mr. Lee. “Ordeal by Touch,” 
with all its mistakes, will yet ove 
day be considered as the stepping- 
stone to laurels which are yet to 
come, but the brightness of which 
we have no hesitation to predict. 

Mr. Lee has now tried his hand 
again, and has much improved, as 
he will, no doubt, improve as he 
goes on. “Chivalry,” a play in 
four acts, written by this author, 
was produced for the first time on 
Saturday, the 13th of September, at 
the Globe Theatre. We will, first 
of all, relate the story of the play, 
and then proceed to dissect it. 

Mr. Lee has chosen the year 
1865, the stirring time of the Somer- 
setshire rebellion, as the tapis of his 
plot. His scene is laid at Sedgmoor, 
and the curtain rises just before 
the memorable battle in which 
Monmouth was defeated. The 
heroine, Lillian Avenant (Miss Rose 
Massey), a yeoman’s daughter, has 
been wooed and won by Philip, Lord 
Weston (Mr. H. J. Montague), son 
of the haughty and rebellious Earl 
of Zvyland (Mr. Charles Harcourt). 
He has married her secretly, as he 
thinks, and without the consent of 
his father, and, as far as we are in- 
duced to believe, he loves her, and 
means to deal honestly by her. 
The fact of the marriage has, how- 
ever, not been made public, and 
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Sydney Bayard (Mr. S. Emery), a 
Puritan gentleman who has known 
Lillian from her babyhood, and who 
has been encouraged even by 
Lillian’s mother to love the girl “ as 
his sister, that she might love him 
one day as his wife,” declares his 
passion, and is, of course, rejected. 
Lillian tells him that her heart has 
been given to Lord Weston, but 
mentions not a syllable about the 
marriage. Lord Weston, it would 
appear, bears not the best of repu- 
tations, and Bayard warns Lillian 
against the young nobleman, whom 
he calls a libertine. When the 
young lord appears upon the scene, 
a quarrel ensues, and Philip uses 
some very haughty and disdainful 
expressions, which lead Bayard to 
retort that “the day of reckoning 
would come.” He goes away, and 
the two lovers are left to themselves, 
and Lillian gives Lord Weston, as 
a keepsake, her likeness in a medal- 
lion, together with some verses, and 
Philip promises not to part with it, 
He tells Lillian that if ever she 
would see that medallion, except on 
his breast, she might be sure he had 
lost either his life or his honour, and 
the confiding girl enjoins that, as it 
would be impossible for him to lose 
his honour, she would be certain of 
his death on seeing that portrait in 
another’s hands. This love scene 
being over, one of a different cha- 
racter is enacted between the young 
noble and his father, who arrives 
like a deus ex machina upon the 
scene when he ought to be with his 
troops, and the old earl tells his son 
that his marriage with Lillian was 
only a mock solemnization. He 
says that Lillian—the pride of 


Somerset—is too good to be Philip’s 
mistress, but not good enough to be 
the wife of a Hautayne; he speaks 
of his son’s glorious prospects, of a 
marriage with a daughter of Mon- 
mouth himself—of a possible future 
on the throne for his children—and, 
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taking all this into consideration, 
the earl says that he felt bound to 
interfere when Philip wanted to 
make a fool of himself by marrying 
a yeoman’s daughter, and therefore, 
whilst his son provided the bride, 
he, the earl, provided the ex-priest 
in the shape of Richard Dangerfield, 
who had previously been unfrocked. 
Philip is therefore not married at 
all. And while they wrangle 
about these matters, Lord Weston, 
vowing that he loved Lillian, and 
that he would not desert her, the 
battle of Sedgmoor is fought, without 
pomp and ceremony, without sound 
of drum or trumpet, without gun or 
cannon shot, in a very few moments, 
in some place invisible to the au- 
dience, and the great Monmouth 
rising is over and frustrated. Strange 
to say, both these brave cavaliers, 
Lord Zoyland and his son, who had 
so great an interest at stake in the 
cause, never draw their swords for 
a moment in its defence, but become 
aware of the fact that a battle has 
been fought and lost only when it 
is time to run away, and they go to 
work in the execution of that strate- 
gic movement, not like valiant sol- 
diers who are determined to sell 
their lives, if need be, at a terrible 
price, but like swaggering recruiis 
who have lost their heads, and who 
do not know where to rush to. An 
attempt at a show of chivalry is 
made by both men refusing to use a 
horse offered by a peasant, and they 
toss who is to have it, when Philip 
manages to make his father believe 
that he has won, and the great 
nobleman runs away in the most 
gallant style possible. His son 
meets Bayard, and, with the greatest 
impudence imaginable, asks for the 
assistance of the man whom a short 
time ago he has insulted in the most 
ungentlemanly manner. Naturally, 
he is paid with his own coin—scorn 
—and the door of Bayard’s house 
is shut in his face. The scene ends 
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with the pitiable young knight being 
driven nearly frantic by the sight of 
the helmets of Kirke’s ‘“ Lambs.” 
We must say to this, that if all 
Monmouth’s soldiers were of the 
mettle of Lord Zoyland and his son, 
their ignominious defeat cannot sur- 
prise anybody. 

At the opening of the second act 
we find the chivalrous young lord 
sneaking into the enclosure of 
Bayard’s house, quite out of breath. 
He has not been able to obtain the 
Squire’s assistance by fair means, so 
he determines to get it by foul. He 
invents the ingenious lie that Lillian 
has sent him to Bayard with a mes- 
sage, asking the yeoman to aid the 
nobleman’s escape, and as proof of 
the truth of his statement, he hands 
Bayard the medallion with Lillian’s 
likeness and the verses, which end 
with the words— 


‘¢ Protect him for the sake of Lillian, 
. Who will one day bless you in your 
home.” 


The poetry is dedicated to the 
“angels—guardians of men,” it is 
true, but Sydney Bayard, in his 
simpleness of mind, believes them to 
be addressed to himself, and consents 
to comply with Lillian’s request, al- 
though he risks his head in doing 
so. Colonel Perey Kiike, of ‘Tan- 
gier fame, who pursves the rebels, 
arrives with his soldiers, and the 
squire has only time to push Lord 
Weston into the house when the re- 
doubtable warrior enters the yard, 
Bayard tells Lord Weston that the 
servants will procure a disguise for 
him; but how on earth are they to 
know, that their master, of whose 
hatred for the young nobleman they 
must have been aware, has taken a 
sudden fit of pity for him, remains 
unexplained and a puzzle. Colonel 
Kirke and Bayard sit down in the 
yard, where they are supplied with 
cider and pipes by Perkin Malloch, 
Bayard’s bailiff (Mr. Compton), and 
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the colonel relates how he has beaten 
Monmouth and his followers, and 
that is he now tracking the earl 
and his son. Lord Weston appears, 
well disguised as a country yokel, 
and waits on Bayard and his guest. 
The colonel, who leaves his naked 
sword lying on the table in such an 
unsoldierlike manner that Philip is 
enabled to take it away unperceived, 
under the shallow pretence of wiping 
it, tells Bayard that he has assisted 
at a marriage, which had been cele- 
brated some time previously at Zoy- 
land Manor House, between Lord 
Weston and a veiled lady. The yeo- 
man concludes that Lord Weston, 
while paying his addresses to Lillian, 
is in reality married to another, and 
determines to withdraw his protec- 
tion from the young nobleman and 
to let him take his chance, and he 
is only prevented from doing so by 
Lillian herself, who arrives at the 
last moment. 

Upon the rising of the curtain at 
the third act, we find Lillian and 
her aunt, Dame Thorne (Mrs. Man- 
ders), speculating as to the result of 
a journey Bayard has undertaken 
during the night with an unknown 
gentleman, and they are told by the 
squire, who arrives at the time, that 
the man who had accompanied him 
had been Philip, whom he had 
escorted to the gates of Bristol, 
where he had left him. Lillian, 
who, like many young ladies, seems 
to have a goodly supply of selfish- 
ness, is not satisfied with Bayard’s 
feat in having risked his life at her 
request for her lover’s projection, 
and chides him for having left the 
young nobleman at Bristol gates. 
And when the yeoman produces the 
medallion which Lord Weston had 
given him, the young lady is at once 


- convinced that Bayard has slain his 


former rival—she remembers the 
threatened “day of reckoning ”’— 
and no assertion of Bayard, that 
such is not the case, will make her 
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believe that her ‘‘lord” has parted 
with her likeness except with his 
lifee “Oh! woman, you eternal 
riddle!” says Schiller—but woman 
is no riddle in this case; we have 
simply an obstinate, egotistical girl, 
who has set her mind upon one 
thing, and whom no reasoning will 
convince, who, in very unladylike 
fashion, will not even listen to argu- 
ment. She tells Bayard that she is 
Lord Weston’s wife, and goes away 
im an attempt of tragic indignation, 
which looks much more like a paltry 
pet. Bayard, left to himself, makes 
up his mind to be Lillian’s protector, 
even against her will. Lord Zoy- 
land comes to Bayard just then and 
coolly asks him to aid his escape, in 
consideration of a box of jewels 
which he carries about his person, 
whilst he has not taken such good 
care of his sword, which he has lost 
somehow or other. Bayard natu- 
rally scorns the offer, and is about 
to send the old nobleman away, 
when he recollects Lillian’s marriage, 
and resolves to extract from the earl 
an acknowledgment of his consent 
to the marriage. The earl signs 
the document, which is witnessed 
by Malloch the bailiff, but he tells 
Bayard that the marriage is illegal, 
Richard Dangerfield, the priest who 
performed the solemnity, having 
been unfrocked. Bayard retorts 
that such is not the case, that Dan- 
gerfield has lost his benefices, but 
not his offices, whereupon the earl 
stabs the man, who is about to lead 
him to safety, in the back with a 
sword which Bayard—like Colonel 
Kirke—had imprudently left lying 
ou the table; and the wicked old 
man has just possessed himself of 
the paper which he had signed, and 
is about to escape through the 
window, when he is taken prisoner 
by Kirke. 

Four years are supposed to have 
elapsed between the third and fourth 
acts. Lord Zoyland has been 
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hanged, and is succeeded by his 
son, who has been absent all the 
while, and who has been reinstated 
in his title and estates by William 
of Orange. He is expected to 
return to Zoyland House that very 
day. Bayard, who was not dead, 
but only wounded, has returned 
after an absence of four years, during 
which he has anonymously sup- 
ported Lillian, whom Lord Weston 
had left to take care of herself. 
A little daughter has been born to 
Lillian, and we see upon the stage 
one of those infantile prodigies who 
are taught to repeat a few words 
very much as a parrot might mock 
human language. We must confess 
that we object to them. They pro- 
duce at the best only a very strained 
effect, which may deceive some 
people, but which can never have an 
effect upon real thinkers. Lillian 
meets Bayard, whom she does not 
recognize, and he tells her that he 
has been the unknown friend who 
has supported her all along. She 
asks him his name, but when he 
breathes the words “ Sidney 
Bayard,” the grateful lady shrinks 
from him, charges him with the 
crime of having murdered her 
husbatid ; and when her true friend 
tells her that he has committed no 
such ¢rime, that her husband is 
alive, and will return that day, she 
finds plenty of time for exclamations 
of selfish joy, but not a word of 
thanks, or a prayer of pardon, for the 
man who has done so much for her, 
and whom she judged so harshly and 
so wrongly. Lord Weston appears 
upon the scene with three friends, 
having returned from exile, and 
there is some misunderstanding here 
too, and he thinks that Lillian has 
been unfaithful to him, and has 
been living with Bayard. There- 
fore, when Lady Weston enters and 
greets him, he spurns her, and is 
brought to his senses only by the 
resolute intervention of Bayard, 
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who, when Philip kneels lovingly 
before his wife, contents himself 
with kissing Lillian’s child. Thus 
the piece ends, making the couple 
who do not deserve it, very happy, 
and leaving the real hero out in the 
cold. 

We have in this play five princi- 
pal characters. ‘The supposed hero 
is Lord Weston. Now if Mr. Lee 
intended to depict a cowardly, mean- 
spirited, vacillating young man, he 
has succeeded, although these are 
not our ideas of a hero. But if he 
intended to show us a warm-hearted, 
noble-minded, brave, and loving 
knight, he has failed. The heroine 
is Lillian Avenant, the “Pride of 
Somerset.” If Mr. Lee desires to 
pourtray a selfish, obstinate, petty 
tempered young lady, he has suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps he wanted to 
satirize society, for there can be no 
doubt that ladies of that character 
are largely in preponderance now. 
But if he wanted to bring before 
us a tender-hearted, loving girl, one 
of those creatures who are the 
angels of this earth, he has failed. 
He has made a brave attempt with 
these characters,: but he has not 
succeeded. Let him not be dis- 
couraged for all that. Let him re- 
member Sir Philip Sidney’s words: 

‘/ho shootes at the midday sonne, 
wiough he sure be he shall never hit 
the marke; yet as sure he is, he 
shall shoote higher than who aymes 
but at a bush.” Let him try and 
try again. His language some- 
times, even in these two parts, is 
really poetical, although it be 
written in prose, and when he will 
have learned to avoid the primary 
faults of construction, he will rise 
to the level of our best authors. 

With the remaining three princi- 
pal characters, Mr. Lee has been 
most successful. Lord Zoyland 
and Colonel Kirke are drawn to 
life, but the triumph of the play-— 
the one bright gem which iuspires 
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us with the hope of a great future 
for Mr. Lee. is the character of 
Sydney Bayard. A staunch, noble- 
minded English yeoman, true to the 
core as Albion’s native oak, slow to 
take offence, quick to forgive, un- 
selfish, a really knightly figure 
amid the wretched lordlings who 
surround him. ‘The play is called 
“ Chivalry,” but all the chivalry in 
the play is confined to Sydney 
Bayard. 

Of the remaining characters, that 
of Perkin Mallock is the most im- 
portant, and well given—it is not 
a difficult one however. The others 
—Dame Thorne and Lord Westou’s 
three friends—seem to be intro- 
duced only to be ignominiously and 
abruptly dismissed, the effect pro- 
duced in each case being the reverse 
of tragic. Let Mr. Lee avoid this. 
They are of no earthly use in the 
play ; they form no attraction, and 
they add only to his difficulties, 

Mr. Charles Harcourt, asLord 
artis- 
tically. This is what we expect 
from an artist of his talent, how- 
ever, and we need, therefore, not 
go into long phrases about it. Mr. 
H. J. Montague, as Lord Weston, 
also plays his ré/e in his most perfect 
style ; with his firmness of delivery, 
and his best histronic efforts, he 
makes the character as attractive as 
it can be made. We wonder at his 
not having chosen the part of 
Sydney Bayard, which is imperson- 
atel most exquisitely, and with 
truly noble spirit and verve by Mr. 
S. Emery. Mr. Vincent makes an 
admirable Colonel Kirke, and Mr. 
Compton as Perkin Mallock sustains 
a part, much beneath his capacities, 
with great tact and skill. Mrs, Man- 
ders, as Dame Thorne, presents the 
old spiuster very wellindeed; wehave 
always considered her the best “old 
woman ” of the London stage. Miss 
Rose Massey appeared to be rather 
overweighted with the part of Lillian 
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Avenant, but as we saw her only 
on the first night, she may very 
likely work herself better into the 
character. We fully appreciate this 
talented young lady’s efforts, and we 
have often admired her. She 
rendered some of the passages very 
well indeed, but we doubt whether 
her power of voice is such as to fit 
her for the more energetic scenes. 
She can pourtray delicacy of feeling 
and true tender woman’s love, with 
great skill, but the part of Lillian 
Avenant wants something additional, 
which is not in Miss Massey’s style. 

The play is put upon the boards 
with great care, and it appeared to 
be well received by the audience. 
Like “ Ordeal by Touch,” it isa 
piece which has many faults, but, 
which also contains some exquisite 
portions, and it will well repay the 
attention ofthe audience. It shows 
that Mr. Lee is progressing very 
well, and assisted by such artistes as 
those which tread the stage of the 
Globe, he ought to be able before 
long to lay before us a work in 
which we would find no weak 
points. 





Drama and Music are so nearly 
allied, that we cannot conclude our 
note for the month without saying 
a few words about M. Riviére’s 
Promenade Concerts, which have 
become quite a popular institution. 
“All the world, and the rest of good 
folk,” meet there; some to chat 
and eat ices behind the orchestra, 
others to lounge about the boxes 
and corridors, but the majority to 
listen to the delightful strains of 
excellent music provided by the 
worthy impressario. We were 
struck especially by the perform- 
of two artistes, Mr. Levy, the 
cornet player, and Mdlle. Marie 
Secretain, a talented young pianiste 
who, after carrying off the first 
piece of the Parisian ‘ Conserva- 
toire de Musique,” seems to have 
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fairly established herself in the ap- 
preciation of the Covent Garden 
audience. She plays with a delicacy 
and brilliancy which is rarely sur- 
passed. Among the vocalists we 
may cite Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 


THE CHURCH 


On the memorable 30th of March, 
1868, the debate in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
commenced, which eventuated in 
severing the connection between the 
Church of Ireland and the State, 
that had existed for more than three 
hundred years. The resolution 
which Mr. Gladstone, as leader of 
the Opposition, proposed was as 
follows -—‘‘ Resolyed—That, in the 
opinion of this House, itis necessary 
that the Established Church of Ire- 
land should cease to exist, as an 
establishment, due regard being had 
to all personal interests, and to all 
individual rights of property.” 

Lord Stanley, on behalf of the 
Government, proposed as an amend- 
ment:—“ That this House, while 
admitting that considerable modifi- 
cations in the temporalities of the 
United Church in Ireland may, after 
the pending inquiry,appear expedient, 
is of opinion that avy proposition 
tending to the disestablishment of 
that Church ought to be reserved 
for the discussion of a new Parlia- 
ment.” 

Such were the propositions of the 
two great parties in the State, and, 
looking now at their respective 
tactics as a matter of history, it 
must he conceded that the Conser- 
vative Ministry was not equal to the 
occasion. ‘here was a singular 
want of statesmanship displayed, for 
the question of disestablishment did 
not come upon the Ministers by 
surprise, yet they were not prepared 
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ton, Miss Blanche Cole, Signor 
Foli, and Mr. George Perren, all of 
whom are so well and highly known 
that the mention of their names pro- 
claims their qualifications. 


OF IRELAND. 


to meet it with courage and decision. 
Feeble and perplexed, they sought 
relief in procrastination, by resorting 
to the stale device of appointing a 
commission of inquiry, and then 
they pleaded that, pending the re- 
port of the commission, nothing 
should be done. 

Thus, while the attack of the 
Opposition was direct and powerful, 
and aimed at the very existence of 
an Established Church in Ireland, 
the Ministerial defence was languid 
and vacillating, and indirectly in- 
volved the absolute surrender of the 
very principle at stake. Hence the 
effect of Lord Stanley’s amendment 
was most dispiriting. He virtually 
abandoned the principle on which 
the Church existed in established 
alliance with the State, and, ad- 
mitting that considerable modifica- 
tions might be necessary to remedy 
existing evils, he pleaded only for 
delay. This policy, instead of in- 
spiring confidence among the sup- 
porters of the Government, spread 
a feeling of despondency that fore- 
shadowed the result; hence it caused 
no surprise to thoughtful ob- 
servers when, after a protracted de- 
bate extending over eleven nights, 
the division took place and Min- 
isters were defeated by a majority of 
fifty-six. An appeal to the country 
followed, and a majority in favour 
of the “Gladstone policy” was ob- 
tained, greater than any Minister 
had commanded in the Commons 
since the era of the Reform Act. 
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The Ministry resigned ; Mr. Glad 
stone met Parliament in December, 
1868, and on the 26th of July fol- 
lowing, the Royal Assent was given 
to the Irish Church Bill, the formal 
title of which runs thus:—*“ An 
Act to put an end to the Establish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland, and 
to make provision in respect to the 
temporalities thereof, and in respect 
of the Royal College of Maynooth.” 
The commissioners named in the Act 
to carry it out were Lord Monk, 
Judge Lawson, and George Alexan- 
der Hamilton, since deceased. And 
thus it came to pass that within the 
short space of nine months, all par- 
liamentary preliminaries having 
been accomplished, a momentous 
change was effected, with less serious 
opposition than has been offered to 
the passing of a turnpike bill, and 
on the lst of January, 1870, the 
Irish Church no longer existed as a 
national religious establishment. 

Seldom, indeed, has a measure of 
such importance been passed so ra- 
pidly through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but if we candidly consider the 
history of the Church, its connection 
with the State, its relations with 
political parties, its internal govern- 
ment, and its position with respect to 
the great bulk of the Irish people, 
we cannot fail to perceive that po- 
teut causes had been incessantly at 
work, with varied activity, from its 
first establishment, to undermine its 
foundations and prepare the way for 
the dissolution of a connection that 
seriously impaired its spirituality, 
and rendered its best directed mis- 
sionary efforts almost entirely abor- 
tive. In the connection of the 
Church with the State we disceru 
the fons et origo of all the ad- 
mitted ecclesiastical evils that exis- 
ted, and set the latent causes of 
disestablishment in motion. First 
and chief among those causes must 
be ranked the monster abuse of State 
patronage. 


The Church of Ireland. 
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From the Reformation, and, in- 
deed, to a considerable extent even 
before that period, the Bishops of 
the Irish Church were virtually the 
nominees of the Crown. The con- 
sequences of such a system might 
have been easily foretold, and are 
now too evident as matters of his- 
tory. The hangers-on of the 
English Court or Cabinet too fre- 
quently found their way to the Sees, 
and higher offices in the Irish Es- 
tablishment. Asa rule the Prime 
Minister reserved the higher ap- 
pointments in the Church as a valu- 
able portion of his own patronage 
with which even the Irish Viceroy 
could not authoritatively interfere. 
Then our aristocracy and the leaders 
of political parties came to regard 
the desirable livings of the Church 
as rewards, to be shured among 
them for their political influence 
and services. Merit, no matter how 
exalted, rarely obtained ‘recognition 
—had, in fact, little or nothing to 
do with directing the Church pa- 
tronage of the State; personal and 
party interests were alone all power- 
ful. 

Thus the stream, befouled at its 
source, carried pollution with it to 
its extremest limits. Patronage did 
not flow as it should have done, like 
a healthy current of living water, 
vivifying, fertilising, and stimulat- 
ing wholesome growth; but became 
as a stagnant pool, fetid and fecu- 
lent, its characteristic property being 
the luxuriant nourishment of weeds, 
Bishoprics became closely analagous 
to the “pocket boroughs” of for- 
mer days, so that family names and 
the occupants of Sees were wont to 
be employed as synonyms. Hence 
arose some jocose sayings of which 
laughable examples might be given, 
such as the description of a certain 
diocese which was described as Nox 
et preterea nihil, but cons:dering 
the subject, the pun is equally 
miserable and humiliating. 
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Another baneful practice grew up 
and became a fruitful source of 
injustice and evil. When a Bishop 
took possession of his See, a band 
of clerics usually accompanied him 
in the shape of kinsmen, and depend- 
ents, Chaplains and Vicars-General 
et hoc genus omnes, to whom were 
assigned the richest and most ad- 
vantageously circumstanced bene- 
fices that were in his gift. In the case 
of translations, that is, the removal of 
a Bishop from one See to another 
more desirable, which were formerly 
the rule instead of the exception, 
this process was repeated, conse- 
quently the natural promotion that 
should have taken place among the 
meritorious working*clergy as the 
reward of faithful services within 
the diocese was withheld. Grey- 
headed curates became shamefully 
plentiful, geuerally with large and 
needy households; and the contrast 
between such deserving, ill-requited 
laboureis, and the blithe, hearty 
young clerics, who had received 
marks of episcopal favour in the 
shape of rectories and vicarages as 
dower with daughters, nieces, and 
cousins of all degrees, was anything 
but creditable to the system under 
which diocesan patronage, and, in- 
deed, patronage generally, was, as a 
rule, administered. 

That we do not present an exag- 
gerated picture of the evils that 
flowed from this source, the expe- 
rience of many still living can testify. 
A diocese thus administered, became 
infected with abuses, which the lapse 
of time tended rather to deepen than 
obliterate, because episcopal and 
other patronage perpetually kept 
revolving within the same vicious 
circle, In this way, from the abuse 
ot State, and Episcopal, and Private 
patronage, arose the great scandal 
of Pluralities, Sinecures, and Cleri- 
calabsenteeism—evilsthat necessarily 
involved a certain amount of spirit- 
ual destitution, and tended to weaken 
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those ties which should ever bind 
pastor and people together. This 
alienation of feeling materially faci- 
litated, if it did not actively promote, 
disestablishment. 

But further, the abuse of patron- 
age had the effect of creating irrita- 
ble feelings that gradually embittered 
the relations between the Church and 
the State. When a minister em- 
ployed his church patronage to serve 
his own personal or party interests, 
and when he was succeeded by 
another who acted in the same way 
—when this was the demoralising 
practice, not of a few years, or of a 
generation, but of centuries, how 
can we wonder that the Church 
proved such a conspicuous and 
humiliating failure in its missionary 
efforts, and that the Clergy should 
have become too deeply imbued with 
a political complexion. This was a 
natural, an inevitable result, when 
political partizanship became the 
readiest way to obtain ministerial 
patronage. Thus schools of party 
politics were formed among the 
Clergy, and toa large extent usurped 
the place of schools of theological 
thought. As politicians, the Clergy 
who figured in the political arena, 
became more noted for zeal than 
discretion. English ministers were 
guided in their policy not by priu- 
ciple so much as by party expediency, 
while her clerical politicians, as a 
rule, when they took up a principle 
resolutely adhered to it, thus the 
divergence tetween the Church and 
the State culminated with the con- 
cessions of 1829—concessions which 
the clergy were taught by their 
prophets and guides to believe would 
never be sanctioned. 

Following this great frustration 
of their hopes came the education 
question, which gave rise to a pro- 
longed and embittered controversy 
between the Church and the State, 
with the history of which we assume 
our readers are tolerably well ac- 
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quainted. Certainly we have no 
desire to revive unpleasant remem- 
brances now, for after thirty years 
of angry and unprofitable strife, the 
question has practically settled itself. 
It is not ovr province now, or our 
purpose to sit in judgment on those 
who commenced the struggle. We 
know that many who participated 
prominently in resisting the National 
System of Education, acted con- 
scientiously—were actuated by the 
purest motives, but no influence 
warps judgment more than political 
feeling when it merges into partizan- 
ship, and it must remain a source of 
regret that the Irish clergy did not 
see their way, at first, to take their 
proper position in connection with 
the administration of the National 
System. But those were days when 
party feeling ran very high, and the 
clergy were deceived by unprincipled 
politicians, who traded on their cre- 
dulous sincerity, and made them 
believe that with their party in 
power, all their desires would be 
gratified. This, however, was no- 
thing but studied deception—mere 
party artifice, yet it unfortunately 
served to keep the great body of 
the clergy in a false position. 

Other causes that, in a manner, 
prepared the way and foreshadowed 
disestablishment, are also to be found 
in the Church’s own history and 
condition, But we need only men- 
tion that the old diocesan scheme 
had been in a great measure knocked 
to pieces by the “ Church ‘Tempo- 
ralities Act,” which swept away ten 
of its ancient Sees. Then the ‘Tithe 
war was a terrible mistake—a pro- 
lific source of unmitigated evil. In 
addition to these discouragements, 
we have this all important fact that 
the Church never assumed and 
occupied its proper positicn as a 
national Church ; but on the con- 
trary, had virtually degenerated into 
acongregational body. Meantime the 
Church of Rome, ever watchful and 
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wary, by slow, but well-directed 
efforts, was permitted to take that 
place in the country which the 
Established Church had, in amanner, 
abandoned. There were, and still 
are, entire parishes without any 
parish church—Dioceses without 
cathedrals. During the past cen- 
tury, the ancient ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of the establishment have been 
allowed to fall into decay, or their 
places supplied with houses of wor- 
ship that are the reverse of creditable 
to a National Establishment. A 
number of proprietary chapels have 
been erected in our large towns, and 
sittings let at so much per square 
foot. Such ill-designed and ill-built 
edifices are all that the Church pro- 
vided for the wants of her people, 
and thus the Parochial, as well as 
the Diocesan character of the Church 
had become greatly impaired, 

On the other hand, the Church of 
Rome worked diligently, and built 
for the million. In every town and 
city, and village almost throughout 
Ireland, within the last quarter of a 
century, superior chapels and splen- 
did cathedrals have been erected, 
while the Episcopate has been re- 
organised, her eutire educational 
system and training for the priesthood 
remodelled, and her religious cere- 
monial rehabilitated and gorgeously 
adorned to render it ssnsuously 
fascinating and attractive to those 
who worship according to her preten- 
tious ritual. In consequence of these 
and other measures the Roman 
Catholic Church now appears, from 
all outward and visible signs, to be 
the veritable church of the people. 

But we need not pursue this un- 
pleasant contrast further. What 
we have said may serve in some 
degree to account for the unpar- 
alleled facility with which so im- 
portant a measure as disestablish- 
ment was effected. At the same 
time we must remember that there 
were many thoughtful men, both 
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clerical and lay ; who regarded the 
subserviencies of the Church to the 
State as incompatible with the 
spiritual freedom she should possess, 
and as entirely derogatory to her 
Christian character. They were 
quite prepared to throw off the 
galling bondage of State connection, 
and trust to the inherent vitality of 
Christian truth and Protestant zeal 
to maintain the Church in a con- 
dition of freedom. ‘Those who took 
this view we do not think will be 
disappointed. But be this as it may, 
it is now idle to deplore disestablish- 
ment. Regrets are vain, and worse 
than useless. There is no wisdom 
in bewailing the irretrievable past— 
it is the great and pregnant future 
that is to be hopefully and cheerfully 
regarded : 

Sero respicitur tellus, ubi, fune soluto, 


Currit in immensum panda carina 
salum. 


The State retained the Church in 
subjection, as long as it could be 
usefully employed in serving the 
changeable purposes of party, but 
when those purposes could be 
better served by severing the connec- 
tion with the State than by main- 
taining it, disestablishment was 
decreed, the cable was cut, and the 
Church sent adrift. And now that 
such a step has been taken, be it for 
weal or for woe, as there can be no 
receding, there should be no looking 
back, save to glean from a search- 
ing retrospect, however unpleasant 
it may be, those lessons of wisdom 
which experience alone can supply 
for instruction and guidance. 

From the brief, and necessarily 
imperfect sketch we have thus 
given of the causes that contributed 
to and facilitated disestablishment, 
it will be easily understood how it 
was that a change so organic—a 
measure so disrupting, found the 
clergy as a body, and laity also, not 
adequately prepared to meet such 
a crisis, It was a very serious 
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matter all at once, at a moment’s 
notice as it were, to assume the 
onerous duties and grave responsibi- 
lities of Church government so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly imposed 
upon them, and which were so 
entirely new to them. Notwith- 
standing, however, the difficulties 
of the position which both clergy 
and laity were placed, and the 
various vexed questions naturally 
connected with reorganizing the 
Church and legislating for its future 
Government, it must be admitted 
that the results already obtained, are 
so far, creditable to all parties. If 
some very unseemly scenes did 
occur; if there were unnecessary 
and unbecoming displays of exciting 


- vehemence, and irritating jealousies ; 


if there was occasionally more of 
self-sufficiency, and less of modest 
assertion and courteous forbearance 
than was desirable, still it must be 
charitably remembered that the 
situation was entirely novel to all, 
that elements of dissension and angry 
controversy abounded in the topics 
to be discussed, and when this is 
candidly considered we think it will 
be found that few assemblies, so 
circumstanced, ever displayed more 
wisdom and moderation, as a general 
characteristic, than those that met, as 
it were impromptu, to provide for the 
future of the Church of Ireland. 
The tirst step was taken by the 
Bishops, who assembled and passed 
resolutions requesting the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh and Dublin to 
summon a Clerical Synod to meet 
in Dublin. This was doue, and ‘‘ The 
National Synod of the Church of 
Treland,” consisting of two provincial 
Synods of Armagh and Tuam, 
Dublin and,Cashel, met in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, on the 14th of 
September, 1869, when it was re- 
solved that a ‘General Synod of 
the Church of Ireland” should be 
convened for the following year to 
enact laws and regulations for the 
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government of the Church ; that this 
Synod should be a strictly represen- 
tutive body, from which all purely 
ex officio members were to ve ex- 
cluded ; that its constituency should 
be chosen by election, and * that the 
co-operation of the faithful laity had 
become more than ever desirable.” 

Contemporaneously with this Sy- 
nodical meeting of clergy, a meeting 
of laymen was also held in Dublin, 
but although it was avowedly a lay 
assembly the Archbishop of Armagh 
presided at its inaugural meeting. 
On the second day, however, he 
resigned the chair, in order to 
afford the laity, as he stated, greater 
freedom of debate, and the Duke of 
Abercorn was elected to preside. 
The first thing done was to pass 
certain rules for the constitution 
aud conduct of the "General Synod 
that was to meet in 1870, and 
instead of having separate houses of 
Bishops, and of clerical and lay 
members, it was resolved that ‘ the 
clerical and lay representatives 
should, in the opinion of that meet- 
ing, sit and discuss all questions 
together in the General Synods.” 
And it was further decided “ that 
the number of lay representatives in 
the General Synod should be fixed 
in the proportion of two to one of 
the clergy.” This, at first sight, un- 
doubtedly appeared to give an undue 
preponderance to the lay element in 
the councils of the Church, and ex- 
cited very serious apprehensions, 
but such feelings happily subsided 
on the subsequent passing of a very 
sound and corrective provision 
known as the vote by orders, the 
effect of which is to neutralize a 
vote carried merely by a numerical 
majority of laymen, and so far it has 
worked admirably, With these pro- 
ceedings the year 1869, so fraught 
with eventful interest to the Church 
of Ireland, closed. That which fol- 
lowed, 1870, may be characterized 
as the year of re-organization. 
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On the 15th of February, “the 
General Convention of the Church of 
Ireland ” assembled in Dublin, and 
with its assembling the proper work 
of reconstruction may be said to 
have commenced. It was composed 
of some 208 clerical and 447 lay 
members, and the task assigned to it 
was, in fact, the framing of a Con- 
stitution for the future government 
of the Church, to be submitted to 
the General Synod for approval 
and ratification. The Convention 
laboured zealously, and it is sufficient 
to say, that, under all circumstances, 
the work was carefully, thoughtfully, 
and judiciously performed. 

The labours of the Convention 
having terminated with the _pre- 
paration of the draft constitution, 
the General Synod assembled early 
in 1871 to legislate defiaitely. Two 
sessions were held in 1871, two also 
in 1872, and one during the present 
year, with which the first General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland ceased 
to exist. It may be said with truth 
that the Synod performed its at duous 
duties with earnestness and fidelity. 
The results of its protracted debates 
and deliberations consist chiefly in 
the enactment of certain statutes, 
and in a code of “ Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical ” which, 
in the aggregate, form in fact the 
constitution that has been settled 
and adopted for the future Govern- 
ment of the Church. So far this 
constitution is in perfect harmony 
with the accredited theological 
standards of the Church, and pre- 
serve its distinctive and cherished 
features as Catholic, Episcopal, 
Protestant, and Reformed. 

In addition to these enactments a 
new Lectionary has been provided, 
and provision made authorizing the 
judicious shortening of the Charch 
services on certain occasions and 
under certain conditions. Such is 
the position in which matters stand 
at present. The progress made has 
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been, on the whole satisfactory. So 
far the work of re-organisation may 
be considered to have been very 
successfully accomplished. But 
much remains to be done, and if 
the future action of the General 
Synod is looked forward to with 
hopefulness by some, there are others 
whose favourable anticipations are 
not unalloyed with very anxious 
forebodings. 

There are, as is well-known, two 
leading parties in the Chureh that 
differ most materially on some very 
essential points. ‘These parties may 
be distinguished generally as “ High 
Church,” with imputed Romish 
tendencies; and ‘ Low Church,” 
with alleged Puritanical predilec- 
tions. The matter mainly in con- 
troversy between these parties at 
present relates to the revision of the 
Book of Cummon Prayer, which 
was first mooted by Master Brooke 
in the General Convention. On his 
motion a Revision Committee was 
appointed, whose labours are re- 
corded in a voluminous report that 
has given rise to still more volumi- 
nous proceedings. Now, to oppose 
Revision in the abstract would be 
to discredit the Book of Common 
Prayer itself, for it is essentially 
the product of wise, learned and 
careful revision, ably accomplished 
by highly qualified divines. But as 
we understand, there is really no party 
in the Church that absolutely objects 
to 1evision as altogether uncalled 
for. The main objections made 
have been in reference to the in- 
opportune time selected to propose 
revision, the mode in which it is to 
be effected, and the extent to which 
it is wise aud desirable to carry it. 
On these points there is undoubtedly 
a considerable divergence of opinion. 

As usual, unfortunately, in such 
cases, the imputation of improper 
motives has been rather too freely 
indulged in. ‘The “No Popery” 
clamour has been raised against 








those who desire to proceed cau- 
tiously, and to preserve the essential 
and distinetive features of the 
Church, and its ceremonial of wor- 
ship, in harmony with the Anglican 
and other kindred communions. 
This clamour has, of course, acquired 
peculiar significance, and excites 
considerable opprobrium, owing to 
the extravagant Ritualistic mum- 
meries indulged in by some of the 
English clergy, who desire to con- 
duct public worship more as a 
matter of sensuous ceremonial be- 
fitting that offered to a Pagan deity, 
rather than the homage of mind and 
heart worthily _preseated to the 
Christian God. Among the Irish 
clergy there may be half-a-dozen, at 
most, who are infected with repre- 
hensible Ritualistic tendencies, but 
it would be a most unjust imputation 
to attribute such tendencies to the 
clergy generally, or indeed to any 
considerable portion of them. 
Equally unjust would it be to re- 
present them as opposed to revision; 
on the contrary the very reverse 
may be taken as admitted, but the 
general feeling undoubtedly is, that 
it would be sound policy to effect 
revision in conjunction, if possible, 
with the English Church. Assuredly 
the wisdom of maintaining the closest 
possible connection, as regards doc- 
trine and worship, with the English 
Church cannot be questioned, and, 
therefore, the prudence of revising 
amicably together the Book of 
Prayer held in common by both, 
surely ‘commends itself to common 
sense, if it can be done. But there 
are some who would appear to aim 
at carrying revision to very destruc- 
tive extremes—to such extremes, 
indeed, as would obliterate the es- 
sentially episcopal character of the 
Church, and refashion its govern- 
ment and worship somewhat afier 
the Presbyterian model. However 
sincere such men may be in their 
own opinions, it is obvious they are 
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quite out of place in the member- 
ship of an Episcopal Church. It 
would simply be destruction to the 
church should such views find ex- 
tensive following. This, however, 
is not probable, yet as long as the 
question of Revision remains un- 
settled, so long must anxious doubts 
prevail, and distraction perplex the 
Councils of the Church. It is there- 
fore most desirable that the question 
should be speedily and satisfactorily 
disposed of, for keeping it open only 
prolongs angry and portentous con- 
troversies, 

Hence, for this among other rea- 
sons, the great importance that 
attaches to the election of represen- 
tatives who will constitute the Second 
General Synod of the Church that is 
to assemble early next year. On 
the wisdom, moderation, and chari- 
table forbearing of this Synod the 
future of the Church largely de- 
pends; the more necessary, there- 
fore, is it that the elections should 
take place under a serious sense of 
the responsible cuties to be dis- 
charged, and of the momentous 
interests that are at stake. 

Independently, however, of mere 
Lithurgical reforms, there are mat- 
ters of great interest that will re- 
quire all the zeal and energy the 
forthcoming Synod can command. 
The great future of the Church has 
yet to be provided for, as far as 
human foresight can provide, by 
completing the Sustentation Fund, 
and this is a noble duty, in the per- 
formance of which all can unite 
and work harmoniously together. 

Then with respect to the recon- 
struction of the Church, it is a 
question how far that can be con- 
sidered satisfactorily effected with- 
out the restoration of the Bishoprics 
that were virtually suppressed, 
though united to others, by the 
Church Temporalities Act. That Act 
rendered effective Episcopal oversee- 
ing a physical impossibility, and it 
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shows what miserable friends the 
Church had among those who were 
called statesmen when such a 
measure was passed, for its practi- 
cal effect was, not to remove the 
abuses in the Church, that were 
then complained of, but to impair 
the efficiency of the Episcopacy, by 
widening the distance between it 
aud the people. For how was it 
physically possible that a Bishop 
of three extensive dioceses united 
in one, could conscientiously per- 
form the duties properly appertain- 
ing to his office, as an effective 
overseer, visiting his parishes 
regularly, knowing his clergy in- 
timately, and having a_ general 
acquaintance with the parishouers, 
besides discharging his other duties. 
The work could not be done, and it 
was not done, while, of course, the 
interests of the Church suffered, 
It would be a most beneticial 
measure now to restore the sup- 
pressed Sees, and fill them with 
zealous aud able working Bishops, 
for -the very essence of good 
Episcopal government is vigilant 
and fuithful overseeing, and an 
appeal to raise a Special Fund for 
this purpose would assuredly com- 
mend itself to the generous liber- 
ality of Churchmen, both at home 
and abroad. And it must be re- 
membered that the restoration of 
the suppressed Sees is an absolute 
necessity entailed on the Church, 
if it is uesigned to sustain worthil 

its statutable title as “ The Church 
of Ireland.” 

In the brief retrospect we have 
taken, and in the observations 
offered on the present position of 
the Church, it has been our desire 
to exercise the judgment of a dis- 
passionate observer, rather than 
appear us the advocate of any par- 
ticular party in the Church, In 
common with every thoughtful well 
wisher of his country, who desires 
to see moral and social progress 
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secured on a solid basis, we cannot 
ignore the influences of religious 
teaching as conducive to that end, 
es constituting, in fact, a great, 
predominating, and vital element 
in the formation of national character. 
Altogether apart, therefore, from 
forms of faith and modes of worship, 
the man who aspires to take a sound 
comprehensive view of the future 
of Ireland, cannot shut his eyes to 
the powerful means offered by the 
organization of the various Protes- 
tant Churches for the promotion of 
intellectual and moral culture. No 
matter what the peculiar opinions 
of men may be, the rational and 
logical thinker must acknowledge 
that religion, of some form binding 
on conscience, is, pending the advent 
of the Millennium, a necessity for 
mankind ; and that in proportion 
as intellectual light is diffused, and 
the mental faculties and moral 
feelings of a nation are cultivated 
and developed, so will the religion of 
the people be freed from the grovell- 
ing follies of credulity, and elevated 
above the bigotries and superstitions 
that are begotten of ignorance. 
Hence, it is a matter of great 
national concern, that our Protestant 
Churches should be weil governed, 
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adequately supported, and flourish 
fruitfully, as valuable national in- 
stitutions. In this way rising above 
all sectarian prejudices, the sound 
politican, equally with the zealous 
religionist, must desire that the great 
moral work of all should prosper- 
ously advance. And more especially 
with respect to the Church of 
Ireland, which has now entered on 
an independent existence, delivered 
from the paralysing trammels of 
State servitude, is it to be hoped 
that it be made a bountiful blessing 
to the country. We repeat that 
entirely apart from its purely re- 
ligious teaching, the utility of the 
Church of Ireland as a great national 
institution devoted to educational and 
moral progress cannot be over-estim- 
ated.. No other machinery that is 
possible could supply its place. 
Therefore is it so desirable that the 
Church should be reconstructed on the 
broadest and soundest basis; that mat- 
ters of controversy which threaten 
its internal peace should be happily 
settled, and it reorganization con- 
solidated not by “ statutes and can- 
ons” only, but by the warm affec- 
tion of its own members, and the 
generous sympathy and good wishes 
of the whole Protestant community. 


NOTICES. 


Besides their value to the student as 
bearing on the development of our 
system of jurisprudence, they contain 
a great deal of matter of interest to 
the historian and general reader, res- 
pecting ancient customs and manners. 
It was in this reign that Assize Courts 
were established on a statutable basis, 
13 Edw. I, 1284, and we find under the 
date 22 Edw. I, as quoted by Mr. 
Harwood in his preface, how ‘the 
itinerant justices sat outside London, 
at the stone cross, in the house of the 
Bishop of Coventry, in the county of 
Middlesex.” ‘This house was near the 
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Maypole in the Strand, and was called 
Chester House, having been built by 
William de Langton, Bishop of Chester, 
who afterwards became Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. We learn 
that in those early days the judges were 
in the habit.of extorting verdicts from 
juries by threats of imprisonment and 
starvation, which has been common 
enough in our own time ‘ You shall 
tell us,” said Justice Rosebery, A.D. 
1293, to a jury who gave a verdict he 
did not lke, “you shall tell us in 
another way how he was next heir, or 
you shall remain shut up without eating 
or drinking until to-morrow morning.” 


Home Rule; or the Apotheosis of 
Stump. London: R. Hardwicke, 1873. 
There is a good deal ot real dramatic 
merit in this piece, though it only as- 
pires to be a ‘‘screaming farce,” illus- 
trative of what is now in course of 
action under the management of 
Stump, Puff, Bluster, & Co. who have 
for the time being, succeeded in usurp- 
ing the direction of our national stage, 
which though political, has always 
been essentially theatrical. If any 
of our Dublin managers, who rule 
‘“boards” sacred to the classical 
drama, could be induced to ‘“ screw 
théir courage to the sticking place,” 
and bring out this farcical after-piece, 
he would, we believe, tap a veritable 
gold mine. The Irish love humourous 
satirical touches even at the expense of 
follies they cherish. In this case the 
delusion of Home Rule is cleverly ex- 
pore. the knavery of some of the 
eading agitators, finds a life-like illus- 
tration, and the whole is well blended 
together with a very enjoyable sprink- 
ing of humourous seasoning. The 
play opens with a Prologue spoken by 
the Ghost of O’Connell— 


“ So—back again. I thought I’d long 
been laid, 

And Erin had outlived the fass I made ; 

But, hang me! if I’venot beenraised again, 

To flaunt for other agitating men 

That sameold faded banner, ‘ Liberation,’ 

That once attracted to me half the 
nation. ; 

Confound their busy heads that won't 
permit 

Aworn-out shade in common peace to sit, 

But drag one out unwilling into view, 

And, clothed in fustian, bid one strut 
anew. 
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But I'll not do it—things are altered 
now, 

There’s nothing left to justify a row; 

It’s clear enough to see, Home Rule's 
no go, 

On this at least we’re all agreed below; 

Abuse has lost its sting, falls flat, and 
dies, 

And for effect there’s nothing left but 
lies. 

Besides, whatever poor pretence they 
make, 

*Tis merely meant my “golden link” 
to break ; 

Now this I never would abet, I know 

My countrymen too well to serve them 
80 ; 

Moreover ’tis a game so wery mean, 

Mixed up in it I never would be seen— 

Impostor, friends, I neither was, nor am, 

So draw the curtain, and expose the 
sham.” 


The first scene is Iaid in ‘* an obscure 
coffee-room in Dublin. Time, midnight 
Srump discovered with Purr and BLUSTER 
over whisky and water; dimly burning 
candles on the table.” 

Stump plays the part of leading 
patriot, Puff and Bluster are his satel- 
lites. They have met to take counsel 
together in a desperate emergency. 
They are needy and seedy, quite out 
at elbows, but animated by a noble 
and glowing spirit of pure patriotism; 
they detest the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry, and spurn the base degradation 
of eating daily bread mean-spiritedly 
earned by virtuous daily toil—they are 
in fact glorious patriots of the modern 
Irish school. ‘They are now in a 
most miserable pitiable plight. They 
want a grievance—something whereon 
to found and foment a profitable agita- 
tion. No topic offers that appears 
likely to prove popularly attractive, so 
as to get up the agitating steam. The 
crisis is terribly distressing. ‘They are 
absolutely at their wits end. 


“Purr (throwing down copy of “ Nation’ 
newspaper). I don’t see our way at all; 
Church and Land both gone. Education 
they don’t care two straws about. And 
these damned prisoners will no longer 
draw. The country will inevitably settle 
down into abject peace and prosperity ; 
capital will come back again; and our 
trade will be completely gone, unless we 
can devise some new cry to set our hare- 
brained countrymen by the ears again, 
and make an honest living out of the poor 
fools. 
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“Srump. To think that our glorious 
traditions should so meanly end! 

“Purr. Ours, or the country’s? 

“Srump. Well, either — or both; 
they’re pretty well bound up.” 


After anxious deliberation, Bluster 
suggests that there is nothing for it 
but to “try a little rank rebellion.” 
But Puff, more wary, declares that 
“rebellion openly avowed won't do. 
The time’s gone by; the country’s far 
too prosperous ; the niggards have too 
much to lose.” After much cogitation, 
Puff, inspired by a sudden ray of 
genius, exclaims :—* I’ve hit upon a 
thought. ‘Lhere’s discontent in plenty 
still about. “The Orangemen would 
sell their souls to spite the English 
Government just now!” and then he 
proposes to dress up Repeal in new 
colours to captivate the silly mob. 
With a true patriotic contempt for the 
people they dupe, Puff declares that 
“reason is no dish to set before a 
mob.” They are joined by Pip, a fool- 
ish vain-glorious Orangeman, on whose 
weakness they have artfully worked, 
and made him their dupe, and after 
grave deliberations they airive at the 
determination to revive the old Repeal 
delusion under the new disguise of 

HOME RULE :— 

“Purr.— Dress up Repeal in colours that 
these ninnies wouldn't recognise, and cry 
Home Government— 

* Srump (interrupting). 
of liberty Is this an era of the rights of 
man? And shall we tamely bow our 
necks to alien domination—submit to 
have our blood-bought liberties crumpled 
in the grasp of foreigners? Never! 

“Purr. Excellent! good Stump! but 
reserve yourself for the congenial imagina- 
tions of our enlightened countrymen in 
the provinces. Our plan has yet to be 
matured. I think there’s sentiment 
enough about it, eh? The Orangemen 
would take, but might not swallow. 

“Srump (to Buiuster). Would you 
guarantee the priests, the ministers and 

reachers of that beautiful religion of 

umility and peace which melts the soul 
in an anguish of admiration, when their 
support is necessary? What say you 
Bluster, man? You are, methinks, their 
favourite of us all. 

“Biuster. They'd have to join us, 
else they might whistle for theirdues. We 
have the people’s ear. 

“Purr. Cautious is the word at first. 
Persuade them they will have the whole 


Ts this an age 
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command, and they'll see their way to 
joining us right soon. Sop their bloated 
reverences with Education, or the promise 
of it—if they can get it—and they’ll play 
our second fiddle well. The Reds again 
would take it as an instalment of entire 
separation, and that is what of course it 
would be, if it came to anything—only 
we needn't say so just at first. Whatever 
happened we could not be losers, and 
might gain who knows what, if there 
should be a scramble. 

‘*Biuster. We must call a Monster 
Meeting (tukes pen and paper, and commences 
to draw out a placard.) 

* HOME GOVERNMENT. 
“Purr. Try Home Rule, its nectar. 
“Briuster. (writing). This is your de- 

partment, Puff. 

“Puff. Yes, that looks better. 

“ HOME RULE! HOME RULE!! 

“ For the Irish Nation. 
“A MONSTER MEETING 
“ Will be Held 
“In The 
“ROUND RUOM, ROTUNDO, 
“On day, of Month. 
“ B. Biuster, Msq., in the Chair.” 

“Stump. Stump in the chair, or now- 
here. It is his prerogative! 

“Buiustex. Bluster in the chair, I 
say ! 











A patriotic set to pugilistically is 
about to take place, when Puff inter- 
feres and restores harmony. : 


“Purr (writes). “Gapeseed Stump, 
Esq., in the chair—supported by Messrs. 
Putt and Bluster, Professor Pip, and many 
other distinguished supporters of this truly 
National Movement.” There Mr. Pip, 
what do you say to that ? 

“Pip (who has been imbibing freely un- 
observed). Ha! ha! admirable! ho! ho! 
Let’s drink success to the inauguration— 
(glasses of ** Revolution” are poured out and 
arained undiluted—the spirits of the party 
rise). 

“Srump (exhilarated). Oh! a great 
occasion! Mr. Pip, sir, worthy representa- 
tive of a free and united people, 

* Fighting like devils for conciliation, 

“ And hating one another for the love 

of God! 

“There’s my hand, sir, the hand of 
Stump at his country’s services and yours, 
most noble Pipkin. Excuse my evident 
emotion, I think we are united. 

“Aut. We are, we are. 

[They join hands and dance exu- 
berantly round and round. Pir 
strikes up in shaky notes, “1 
met with Napper Tandy,” others 
Join in uproarvously. 
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«« And he took me by the hand, 

And he said, ‘ How’s poor ould 
Ireland ? 

And how does she stand ?’ 

She’s the most distressful country 

That ever yet was seen, 

For they’re hanging men and women 
there 

For wearing of the green. 

For they’re hanging, &c.” 

[Pre falls forward on his face ; is kicked 
with animation by Stump when down, and 
assisted to his feet by Purr. “ Exeunt” 
arm-in-arm, still singing. Sounds of 
altercation from below. | 


The Second scene opens in the 


“ Round Room, Rotundo, brilliantly illu- 
minated—Stumy, Buiuster ond Purr in 
green sashes on the platform; Srump in 
chair ; table and water bottle ; Spectau 
Artist of “ Weekly News” alone in the 
middle of room sketching.” 

‘¢ Purr (to Stump, gravely, after pompous 
silence of many minutes). How charming 
is this solitude ! 

“Srump. Your humour is ill-timed, 
Puff.” 


Very ill-timed, no doubt, for the 
meeting is clearly a failure. ‘The 
people, the God-like people, from our 
glorious slums delay their coming,” 
laments poor Stump, whose patriotic 
fervour is boiling over with a prepared 
speech he has already in print. After 
waiting awhile an English tourist ap- 
pears on the scene. 


“Ena. Tour. I see the many-lighted 
flare of gas. In all appearance a meeting 
is going on, or going to go on. The op- 
portunity must not be lost! “Tis true I 
have given myself a whole three weeks to 
thoroughly get up the politics and state of 
feeling in the country; but still one can’t 
afford to throw away a chance. Luck 
seems to befriend me at the outset. Have 
I lost my note-book ? No. (takes up a posi- 
tion near the doorway). A well-propor- 
tioned room ! (writes) ‘ Irish mind displays 
a natural tendency towards the beautiful 
in form,—fundamentally «esthetic in con- 
struction. Their public rooms very fine 
specimens of the public room; their public 
buildings likewise; the statues of their 
public men sculptured in very engaging 
postures, notably that of their great poet 
Moore, situated not far from their cele- 
brated college of Trinity, to whose attitude 
quite a sly expression has been conveyed 
by the doubling of the forefinger, as though 
he were in the act of calling a cab from the 
neighbouring stand; a very ingenious 
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people!’ (closes note-book.) I am evidently 
in good time! I'll get into a good position 
for studying the lineaments of the Irish 
countenance as the crowd comes throng- 
ing in. 

“Srump. (fidgety). I have seen more 
crowded meetings. But the audience is 
sufficient ; I will address it. 

“Purr. Better send your speech to 
O’ Gulliver. 

“Srume. He has it already in print. 

[Purr and Buster finding protest 
useless, settle themselves with an 
admirable gravity to applaud. 

“ Srump. (throwing himself into an atti- 
tude.) Friends and fellow countrymen, on 
this glorious occasion, when I look down 
upon the countless throng that has met 
together to inaugurate what I may well 
call the greatest movement that any people 
of our time has been engaged upon—man 
I might be, Irishman I could not be if I 
was not stirred with feelings of lofty emo- 
tion which your bursting hearts can well 
appreciate. (applause from Purr and Buus- 
TER, indifference of Anrist, amazement of 
Tourist.) Yes, my friends, for centuries 
now the conqueror’s yoke has been about 
our necks; for centuries we have been 
the victims of an oppression which has 
focused upon us the compassionate sym 
pathy of the world. We have met this 
evening to announce our determination to 
claim our right to the management of our 
own affairs, to assert the independence of 
our nation, and by all constitutional means, 
—mark that!—to declare that we will no 
longer be slaves. The people's will must 
be enforced. Is not the people’s will su- 
preme? Ask Gladstone upon what his 
power rests; is it not upon the people’s 
suffrage? Let him then refuse our just 
demands, and tremble. 

[Applause from supporters. Stump 
mops his forehead, and drinks a 
glass of water. 

“Eno. Tour. (bewildered ; approaching 
Artist, whispers him). In Heaven's name, 
what is this ? 

“Antist (with laconic gravity.) A 
Monster Meeting! 

[Continues to sketch in fromimugina- 
tion and Srumpe’s description 
countless enthusiastic heads in 
Soreground, tier upon tier of sup- 
porters upon platform. 

“Ena. Tour. (falling back, and opening 
note-book, writes) ‘A most strange people! 
Four men upon a platform, and one in the 
middle of the room called a Monster Meet- 
ing ;—custom prevalent throughout the 
whole country :—principal speaker, claim- 
ing to represent the Irish people, seems to 
have a vague idea that some one has ill- 
used him, and calls upon mé and the other 
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young man to avenge the insult. 
note-book and retains it in his hand). 

“Srump (continues). No, it was not 
yesterday, nor yet to-day, that we became 
the people that we are. Our glorious 
traditions with one long finger point the 
way. ‘Onward,’ then, be our motto. We 
have triumphed before, and we will tri- 
umph again. A united country in a 
sacred cause! what obstacle shall stop 
us on our path to freedom? With the 
world’s suffrage at our back, we march to 
victory or to death (Speciat Artist having 
Jinished his sketch for next impression of 
* Weekly News’ now quietly retires ; embar- 
rassment of Tourist at having to sustain 
whole weight of speaker’s fervid oratory). 
Old feuds are gone, old partisanships have 
breathed their last. The country with 
unanimous voice deputes me to inform the 
English nation that we have done with 
them. We demand as our right, or the 
right of a free born and gifted people, that 
the Government of our country shall be 
carried on in our own Metropolis. I repeat 
(shaking his fist significantly at Tovrist, 
who retires hurriedly) in ourown Metropolis, 
Shall we who have produced such men as 
Burke, and Grattan, and Curran, and 
O’Con—, and the great leaders of par- 
liamentary debate—shall we, who in our 
formér parliament provided a spectacle for 
the nations, who filled the earth with the 
echoes of our genius for self government, 
our public spirit, our disinterested and 
patriotic self-devotion in our country’s 
cause 


(closes 


The Third scene introduces us to a 
Royal Visitor, and the effect of the 
wrocession on the citizens of Dublin. 
Ve have some craven-hearted citizens 
very well sketched, who really encourage 
mischievous agitations they disapprove 
of by not having the manliness to reso- 
lutely oppose them, and who look to 
the government to do everything for 
them, they apprehend a riot :— 

“Isr Cir. 
us. 


It is their duty to protect 


“ Enter Purr—listens. 
“Tt’s shameful, wicked, to call t4 emselves 
a government, and leave us in daily 
danger of our lives from these designing 
rascals. 
“{ Exeunt talking. 
“Purr. Ha! ha! © Friends Skulker 
and Timid are our chief allies. It's 
always ‘Where’s the Government? I'll 
tell the Government — Boo-o0-00.’ A 
whining helpless lot—but good for trade. 
The Government's no better. They’ll 
always cry ‘ peccavi’ if we tell them to; 
and when these dolts demand protection 
irom our noble efforts in their cause, it’s 
Pray good people tell us what to do?’ 
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Between two such rotten stools we nata- 
rally fall upon our legs.” 


The reception given to the Royal 
Procession utterly confounded the 
patriots, and makes them almost de- 
spair of their country :— 


“ Enter Escort, followed by Royal Carri- 
ages—populace cheer vociferously. 

“Purr. Now dam them for a hopeless 
crew! The bit of gilding’s absolutely 
turned their heads, and not a hiss I hear 
besides my own. 

“(Excited crowd closes in behind 
carriages and forces Purr along 
with it. *resently re-enter 
Purr accompanied by Stump 
and Buvster. 

“Purr. Now, Isn’t it enough to make 
a man despair of ever doing anything 
with such a people? Isn’t it enough to 
make one give them up? 1 assure you 
my arrangements were admirable. Cor- 
ners of the streets all packed and primed 
—connection throughout. The clatter of 
the horses’ hoofs is heard, a bit of red and 
gold comes into sight, and I’m hanged if 
every man of them didn’t turn round and - 
cheer like madmen, as if it had been 
Stump himself was passing. 

“ Buster. We must have a Demon- 
stration ; Stump and I have talked it over.” 

And so a desperate alternative — a 
Grand Demonstration on a Sunday in 
Pheenix Park is resolved 

“Have out the Posters,” says Purr, 
“Double the length of the capitals this 
time. Paint them in flaming red and 
green «lternate ; or, better still, the green 
above the red. Spare no expense in flags. 
Engage a full brass band; and, with the 
help of God we'll have a row at least. 
Matters are becoming desperate. I'll to 
my work at once !” 

‘The Castle authorities prohibit the 
demonstration, but Stump and Co. are 
not to be intimidated, for a riot is what 
they want. ‘They attempt to hold the 
meeting, the police interfere, and a 
great riot ensues. ‘The Viceregal 
Government, timid and _ vacillating, 
alarmed at the riot, dread the conse- 
quences, and get into communication 
with Stump, sub rosa, with a view to 
purchase the support of that immacu- 
late patriot. ‘Lhis is the very thing 
Stump has all along worked for and 
aimed at, and while he still wears his 
convenient mask of disinterested pa- 
triotism in public, he secretly receives 
the Castle pay! In the exultation of 
his successful double-dealing, he thus 
soliloquizes :— 
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“ So—what a gift in this addle-headed 
world is mine of loud and fluent talk, 
when joined to most unblushing im- 
prudence and versatile effrontery. I am, 
there’s no denying it, a gifted being; and 
I think I have the happy knack of turning 
my little gifts to some advantage. Look 
at me, a cypher yesterday, to-day bowed 
down to, fawned upon, and flattered by all 
the imbecility of Government. Time was 
when I was nowhere ; now I’m all the go. 
This very moment I’m awaiting a deputa- 
tion from one of the first cities in the 
land to beg me to allow myself to be 
elected as the representative in this alien 
Parliament we so denounce. I think I 
shall allow myself, I think I shall. "Tis 
no unpleasant club, I’m told ; more com- 
forts there than would be here, I take 
it, and more pickings too, and the entrance 
fee will cost me nothing. Then what may 
it not lead to, perhaps? The favourites of 
that poor dupe, the people—the sovereign 
people, sir—make their own terms now, 
command their price; Noise rules the 
host, and head makes way for lungs. 
No, no, I shall not be easily bought off, 


_ Tumult and sedition pay too well. A 


glorious profession ! You live in such an 
atmosphere of noble and exalted senti- 
ments, such metaphors, such tropes and 
similes, such flowery paths of language, 
such fine emotions, and such sweet ap- 
plause. For all that what would I take 
in exchange? A County Court Judge- 
ship, like Bill? Bah! A Governorship 
of some coloniul settlement? Respectable 
and dull.—A seat on the Treasury Bench? 
um! Ayrton is there—A peerage? 

[Loud knocking at street door, and 

confusion below.] 


A deputation from the highly patriotic 
electors of Mobsborough is now intro- 
duced, and the members are severally 
most graciously received by Stump, who 
declares their presence makes that mo- 
ment the proudest of his life. ‘The 
requisition is read, the deputationists 
enforce it with patriotic earnestness, 
and Stump accepts :— > 





Stump (struggling with irrepressible emo- 
tion). Gentlemen, when a man has devoted 
all his energies to keeping his country 
alive to a sense of its wrongs, has almost 
worn himself out in providing fresh griev- 
ances and wants when former ones began 
to fade or pall, how can I describe to you 
the emotions of pleasure which are stirred 
in that man’s heart by such evidence of 
apreciation as I find in your expressions 
of admiration towards myself? It is not 
for me to speak of my disinterested ser- 
vices—(hides letter to Cou—¥ S—c—t—R 
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—y) and I would not if I might. There 
is a cause, gentlemen, more sacred than 
that of self, and that cause is country. 
On that I prefer to dwell. I think I may 
at least say that [ have not allowed my 
country to stagnate in degraded apathy or 
contentment ; and with what joy must I 
now behold the fruit of my exertions in 
the united voice, which from every corner 
of the land cries out for a termination of 
the hateful connection which has so long 
oppressed us! This alien Parliament by 
turns, gentlemen, has tried to bully or 
cajoleus. They have recently undera hasty 
impulse of fear sent us over a Church Bill. 

“Quam. We didn’t want it. 

“Srump. More recently a Land Bill. 

“ Prttow. It’s nothing but a sham. 

“Srump. And now they talk of Educa- 
tion. 

“ Prttow. To hell with education. 

“Quam. (to Prttow/). Sir! 

“Srump. Pray—pray, gentlemen, be 
calm. We have a sacred cause in hand, 
and our enemies must not see divisions 
among us. Permit me to finish the few 
observations I was about to make. I was 
saying this English Parliament is afraid of 
us, they try to bully or cajole us; have 
professed a great desire of late to pacify 
us. But why, gentlemen, should we be 
pacified? We have not been pacified for 
seven hundred years, and why should we 
be pacified now ? 

“Voices. We wont. 

“Srump. Gentlemen, when I think of 
our peaceful, law-abiding character—when 
I think of the blighted lives of our noble 
peasantry, the finest peasantry in the 
world, under the ever present conscious- 
ness of degradation—when I see my poor 
countrymen in his blue-tailed coat, his 
breeches of motley corduroy, and his 
honest hose, finding no relish in his bit of 
cabbage, dropping incontinently his hot 
potato, and turning away his melancholy 
shins uncheered, unwarmed, uncomforted 
from his fire of peat—when before my 
mind’s eye there rises the picture of his 
dejected countenance, as he tosses sleepless 
upon his bed, longing, yearning, sighing, 
for the blessings of Home Rule which are 
denied to him, my heart bleeds within me, 
and my indignation surges up against the 
tyrant rulers who keep him down in this 
abhorrent state of slavery. (DepuTATION 
applaud loudly). Oh! dear gentlemen, 
our cause is indeed a grand one! And 
we have friends, friends who have stood by 
us before, and who but yesterday with that 
inimitable good taste for which they are 
distinguished through the world, brought 
us a message from their countrymen to 
say that they would stand by us again, 

when England’s cruel rod should be 
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lowered in the dust, and England’s craven 
sons should lie weltering in their gore 
(DeputatTion cheer). It was a great and 
stirring sight to see two nations like our- 
selves, grasping each the right hand of 
fellowship, and swearing to be true and 
loyal when the time should come again. 

“A Voice. Who fears to speak of ’98 ? 

“Srump. Who fears indeed to look 
along the glorious line of Irish tradition, 
and mark outstanding from _history’s 
bloody page successions of true-hearted 
men who have nobly forght, and nobly 
sacrificed themselves for their country’s 
liberties? There rises before me, as I 
speak, the grand figure of our latest 
patriot, the noble, the glorious Smith 
O’Brien, as I saw the hero in that im- 
mortal vegetable plot turn like a lion 
brought to bay, and over-awe with eagle 
glance his dastardly pursuers. Each 
several vegetable in that garden seemed to 
expand with noble sympathy, and call 
him to its protecting bosom, and propped 
against one giant stalk that bent to his 
support, there he stood, a patriot at bay 
Gentlemen, I have never tasted cabbage 
since that memorable day (Deprurarion. 
weeps). But this is weakness. We have 
work todo. The honour which you offer 
me I am prvud to accept in the same 
patriotic spirit in which you propose it, 
and God save Ireland. 

“A Voice. Three cheers for Stump, 
the man for Ireland.” 

Stump having gratified his enthusiastic 
admirers and dupes, by consenting to 
accept the honours the enlightened and 
independent electors of Mobsborough 
were so anxious to confer on him, the 
deputation retires, when :— 


“Srumpe (comes forward rubbing his 
hands). So far, so good. Mr. Stump, sir, 
you are a clever fellow. You know the 
people you have to deal for; and you can 
shuffle the cards with skill; Home Rule 
will turn up trumps. My countrymen, I 
love you; you are so jolly green; your 
national colour and you were made for 
one another. Delicious prospect! (gives 
his hands another rub). Now I go to 
attend a meeting of this blessed Home 
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Rule Association; in more appropriate 
language this enlightened Society of 
Idiots, for providing ways and means to 
Stump, Esq., and his interesting friends, 
always at your service, dear countrymen, 
We give it to yon. Why then should 
you not support us in return? Stump 
must make hay while the sun doth shine, 
like other mortals. He cuts a caper and 
out ha goes. So 

“Teuts a caper and exit.” 


Now, we hope it will not be thought 
we have devoted too much attention 
and space to what, after all, only ranks 
as a very clever political satire, though 
it comes before us in dramatic form, 
We can only plead that some follies 
are best exposed by ridicule, which, 
when happily directed, is often suc- 
cessful in producing a corrective effect, 
when mere reason fails. Political satire 
is undoubtedly a very powerful and 
legitimate weapon which to com- 
bat, expose, and chastise the glaring 
knaveries of professional agitators, who 
trade on the credulity of an excitable 
and naturally confiding people, and 
whose wicked intent it is to turn their 
generous susceptibilities to base uses. 
In reading the fervid, highly-spiced 
rodomontade of Stump, do we not per- 
ceive the key-note that gives tone and 
concord to the swelling flood of vapid 
declamation which is so distinguished a 
characteristic of Home Rule oratory ? 
Then, is not the morality of Stump too 
—faithfully descriptive of that glorious 
patriotism so signalised, in our miserable 
history, by the illustrious patriot, who 
not only gloried in selling his country, 
but thanked God that he had a country 
to sell. This is the sad humiliating 
lesson we glean from the doings of pro- 
fessional agitators in Ireland, and it 
makes one wonder when the people 
who fdéllow such prophets and guides 
as Stump, Buustrer, and Purr, will 
obtain common-sense enough to appre- 
ciate such characters aright. 





